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PREFACE. 


The  follovving  sicetches  represent  for  the  most  part  work 
done  by  the  students  in  the  upper  classes  of  Trinity  College. 
It  has  not  been  thought  wise  to  be  too  stringent  in  reforuiirig 
the  style  of  these  pieces,  but  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
the  reliableness  of  the  facts  presented.  The  work  of  collect- 
ing them  was  begun  with  some  hesitation,  but  it  is  now  an 
assured  fact  that  they  will  appear  regularly  in  the  future. 

John  S.  Bassett, 

January  I,  1897.  Professor  cf  His iory. 


FORT  HAMBY  ON  THE  YADKIN. 

In  Marcli,  1805,  General  Stonenian  lelt  East  Tennessee, 
moving  by  the  turnpike  leading  from  Taylorsville,  Tenn., 
tlii'ougli  Waiuaiiga  coioity  to  Deep  Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridge. 
On  th.e  *?otii  of  ^[arch,  h^  entered  Eoone,  X.  C,  and  on 
the  27th  tlie  column  was  divided,  one  division  under  Gen- 
eral Stoiienion  marching  towards  Wilkesboro,  while  tlie 
other,  under  General  Gillam,  crossed  Vae  Blue  Ridge  at 
Blowing  Rock  and  went  co  Patterson  in  CaklvrelJ  county, 
and  then  joined  Sionema  n  at  Wilkesboro .  Leaving  W  ilkes- 
boro  on  the  31st.  General  Stoneman  moved  over  into 
Surry  county,  going  io\>  ard  Mi.  A\rj.  During  the  march 
through  this  section  of  the  State,  Stoneman's  men  com- 
mitted many  depr^^dations,  and  after  leaving  Wilkesboro 
a  num])er  of  the  lawless  element  of  his  conmiand  deserted. 
Shortly  alter  this  a  nranber  of  men,  some  deserters  from 
Stoneman' s  command  and  other  worthless  cluuactei's,  led*. 
by  two  desperate  men.  Wade  and  Simmons,  completely 
terrorized  a  large  portion  of  AVilkes  county  by  their  fre- 
quent raids. 

In  order  to  f  ally  understand  the  situation;  the  condition 
of  the  country  at  that  rime  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Almost  every  man  hi  for  military  service  was  in  the 
army,  and  the  country  was  almost  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rol>bers.  It  was  thought  after  Lee  had  surrendert-<l 
and  the  soldiers  were  returning  home,  that  these  depreda- 
tions would  be  disconthiued  but  they  were  not. 

These  maraud^f^rs  were  divided  into  two  bands.  One, 
led  by  Simmons,  had  its  headi^uarters  in  tlie  Brushy  Moun- 
tains, and  the  other,  led  by  Wade,  had  its  headquarters 
near  the  Yadkin  river  in  Wilkes  <'ount}'.  The  bands  at 
times  operated  together,  but  it  is  principally  with  Wade's 
])and  that  this  article  is  to  deal.  TIk^  house  which  Wadn 
had  chosen  and  fortified  was  near  the  road  which  leads  from 
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WHke^:boro  to  Lenoir,  in  Cill.'T^^■p]l  county,  and  about  n 
mile  from  Holman's  Fovd,  where  the  valley  road  crosses 
tlie  Yadkin  river.  The  house  was  situated  on  a  high  hilh 
commanding  a  line  vie^v  of  the  Yadkin  valley,  and  of  tiie 
valley  road  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  above  and  a  mile  be- 
low the  ford.  The  house  fronted  the  river  on  the  south 
while  tlie  rear  was  protected  by  the  '-Flat  Vv'oods''  btdr, 
in  which  there  was  s^Tupathizers  if  not  aiders  and  abet- 
tors of  the  l)and.  From  this  position  the  Yadkin  vaJley 
and  the  suiTounding  country  for  at  least  half  a  mile  in 
ever}'  direction  could  he  s-wept  and  controlled  by  ^Vad^-*s 
guns.  There  is  a  legend  that  tliis  point  was  chosen  b-y 
Daniel  Bornie  as  a  splendid  military  post  to  protect  himself 
against  the  In^iians.  At  any  rate  it  would  iiave  been  al- 
most impossible  to  choose  a  stronger  location,  both  oftensive 
and  defensive,  than  this.  Tlie  house  was  built  of  oak 
logs,  and  -uas  two  stories  high.  In  the  upper  story  Wade 
had  cut  X)ort  holes  for  his  guns,  which  were  army  guns  of 
the  mo-t  improved  type,  and  could  command  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  house  from  all  directions,  making  it  indeed 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  reach  it.  This  house  belonged  to 
some  dissolute  women  l>y  the  name  of  Ilamby,  and  afier 
Wade  had  iortilied  it,  the  name  by  which  it  was  knoun 
was  "P'ort  Ilamby.''  --The  exact  number  of  men  engaged 
in  these  depredations  is  unknown  though  it  luts  been  stated 
on  good  authority  to  have  at  no  time  exceeded  thirty.*' 
(Hon.  E.  Z.  Linney,  Col.  G.  W.  Flowers.) 

Zvlaking  this  their  headciuarters,  they  l)egan  to  plunder 
the  surrounding  country,  and  from  th.eir  cruelty  it  aj^ptars 
tliat  their  object  was  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge  as  well 
as  to  enrich  themselves.  They  marched  as  a  well -drilled 
military  force,  armed  with  the  bt^st  rifles.  It  was  oidy  a 
short  time  before  they  brought  the  citizens  for  uu\i\\  iCiiles 
around  in  every  direction  under  their  dotiUnion.  They 
plundered  the  best  citizens,  subjecting  men  and  women  to 
the  o:rossest  insults.     Their  crueltv  is  sliown  by  this  act: 


\  A  vroman  was  working  in  a  iiold  near  llulnian's  Fori], Laving 

\  ii  child  witli  her.     The  child  climbed  on  the  fence  aud  tlie 

[  men  began  to  shoot  at  it,  imd  linalJy  killed  it.     Embold- 

I  ened  b}"  tlieir  success  in  Wilkes  connty,  they  made  a  j-aid 

[  into  Caldwell  county  on  the  7th  of  ^lay.     Major  Harvey 

j  Bingham,  with  about  half  a  dozen  young  men  from  Cald- 

[  wpil  and  Watauga  counties,  attempted  to  route  these  mur- 

I  derers  from  their  stronghold  at  Fort  Ilamby.     On  Sunday 

\  night  after  tlieir  raid  into  Caldwell,  Miijor  r)ing]iam  made 

[  a  well  planned  move  on  the  fort,   at  a  late  hour  of  the 

\  night.     For  some  reason,   AYade  and  Ms  men  were  not 

aware  of  the  approach  of  l^iughanrs  raen  until  tjiey  had 
entered  the  house.  AYade  and  his  men  announced  their 
defenseless  condition,  and  begged  for  tlieir  lives.  Xo  guns 
were  seen,  and  they  were,  so  Bingliam  believed,  iiis  pris- 
oners. They  gave  Wade  and  his  men  liine  to  dress,  after 
which,  at  a  niument  when  the  captors  were  oH  their  gurird, 
tliey  rushed  to  their  gans,  vvdiich  were  concealed  about 
their  beds,  and  opened  hre  on  them.  The  result  was  that 
Clark,  a  sou  of  General  Clark,  of  Cahiwell  county,  and 
Henley,  from  the  same  county,  were  killed.  The  otliers 
escaped,  leaving  the  bodies  of  Clark  and  Henley. 

Being  encouraged  by  the  failure  to  dislodge  them,  they 
began  to  enlarge  the  terrirory  w]ji<dithey  were  to  plunder. 
About  a  week  previous  to  this,  Simmons  with  his  band 
had  crossed  into  xVlexander  county  and  had  made  a  raid 
on  Col.  ZvIcCurdy,  a  vrell-to-do  planter. 

About  this  time  Mr.  W.  C.  Green,  of  Alexander  county, 
who  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Confederate  Army,  re- 
ceived news  from  a  friend  in  AVilkes  county  that  Wade 
had  planned  to  move  into  Alexander  county  and  make  a 
raid  on  his  father,  Eev.  J.  B.  Green,  aud  to  kill  him  (W. 
C.  Green^  if  found.  ?dr.  Green  began  ro  fortify  his  Ijouse, 
barring  all  the  doors  with  iron.  Tiiey  also  took  fiv<.'  nt> 
groes  into  their  coniidence  and  the.>.e  promised  to  assist  in 
deiendinu'  the  house  against  AVade.     It  was  found  out  that 


tliey  had  in  the  lioiise  fire-arms  enougli  to  shoot  ei-hter^ii 
times  witliout  re-loading.  Weapons  were  also  provide'l 
for  the  ntgroes. 

Wade  started  across  the  Brushy  mountains  on  Saiurda}-, 
ISIay  13th,  and  readied  Mr,  Green's  tluit  evening  about 
dark.  Mv.  W.  C.  Green  saw  a  number  of  men  stop  their 
horses  in  the  road  abovH  tlie  house,  and  lie  eoncduded  tlait 
they  were  ^Vade's  men.  lie  notilied  his  father,  and  mus- 
tered the  negroes  in  the  dining  hall.  All  the  lights  wt-re 
extingulslied  through  the  moon,  was  sliining  brightly.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Green  stationed  himself  at  the  front  door,  with  a  re- 
volver in  one  hand  and  a  dirli  in  the  other.  Mr.  AV.  C. 
Green  took  his  position  at  a  window  commanding  a  view 
of  the  front  gate  and  porch.  The  negroes  were  stationed 
in  the  rear  pait  of  the  house.  Three  men  v.dth  guns 
approached  the  house  la  the  fronr,  one  of  them  being 
W'ade  v,'ho  had  on  a  briglit  Confederate  uniform  Avhioh  he 
always  v\'ore  on  his  raids,  posing  as  a  Confederate  soldier 
wdxen  necessar\"  to  gain  avdmission  into  the  houses  lie  wished 
to  plunder.  The  other  niend^ers  of  the  company  took  an- 
other route  and  surrounoed  the  house  from  the  rear,  though 
this  was  not  known  at  tlu^  time.  Wade  pretended  that 
that  they  were  confederate  soldiers ;  that  they  had  belonged 
to  the  cavalry  and  were  now  on  their  way  home,  having 
been  detained  on  accourit  of  sickness.  Mr.  .1.  B.  Green 
told  him  '^he  lied,  that  he  knew^  who  he  was,  and  that  he 
could  not  enter  his  house  except  over  his  dead  body." 

Some  of  the  men  had  b}'  this  tinnecome  up  from  the  rear 
and  were  trvin^:  to  force  an  entrance.  When  this  fact  was 
made  known  to  Mr.  ^V.  C.  Green  by  one  of  the  negroes, 
he  nished  to  the  rear,  knoi^lved  out  a  pane  of  ghiss  and 
opened  lire  on  them,  vvoun^Iing  one  of  tlie  men.  Tliis  un- 
expected turn  of  affairs  set-med  to  frighten  them  and  they 
all  began  to  retire.  Mr.  J.  B.  Gre»ru  and  Mr.  AV.  C.  Green 
rushed  into  the  yard  and  opened  lire  on  them  as  they  re- 
treated.    Wade  and  his  men  at  tlie  same  time  returning 
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tlie  tire.     Tliey  retreated  so  rapidly  tliat  two  of  tlie  men 
left  their  horses. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  before  the  news  was  circulated. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Green  went  to  York  Collegiate  Institute  and 
informed  several  men,  and  ])y  10  o'clock  twenty- two  men, 
almost  all  of  them  Confederate  soldiers,  had  A":ttliered, 
ready  to  pursue  the  robh'ers.  In  this  p^irty  were  several 
officers  of  the  Confederate  army  and  they  were  dressed  in 
their  uniforms.  Coh  "^»Vash.  Sharpe  was  placed  iji  command 
of  the  squad  and  they  started  in  ptirsnit.  The  first  news 
from  Y\""ade  was  wlien  they  reached  --Law's  Gap.''  Here 
it  was  found  that  Wade  had  camped  in  the  Brusliy  moun- 
tains part  of  the  night  after  the  attack  oii  lh\  Gfreen.  and 
about  sunrise  the  next  morning  liad  made  a  laid  on  Mr. 
Laws  and  forced  him  togi^e  tip  his  money.  He  informed 
the  party  that  two  of  Wade's  men  w^ei-e  wotmded.  The 
rmrsuers  followed  the  trail  and  found  that  live  miles  from 
Wiricesl)oro  AVride's  men  had  left  the  public  road  and  had 
taken  a  shorter  rotite  by  ^vay  of  Hix's  Mill  and  Ilolnian's 
ford  to  Fort  Hamlry.  The  ford  was  reached  in  the  even- 
ing of  May  14th,  and  after  crossing  the  river,  and  traveling 
along  the  ptiblic  road  for  abotit  half  a  mile,  the  ptirsuing 
party  left  the  public  road  and  iollo\^-ed  a  pjivate  road 
Vv'hich  led  to  a  creek  at  the  ]:>ase  of  the  hill  on  \\'hich  the 
Ilamby  house  stood.  -^In  the  plan  of  attack,  part  of  the 
company  under  Col.  G.  W.  Flovvers  \vas  to  approach  from 
the  north  while  the  other  part  tinder  Capt.  Ellis,  A\as  to 
approach  from  the  sotith,  and  then  surround  the  house. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  all  seemed  to  forget  the 
danger.  Col.  Flowers'  men  had  gotten  within  To  yards, 
and  Capt.  Ellis' men  within  20  yartls  of  the  iiouse  wlien 
its  defenders  poured  a  volley  of  minnie  balls  through  the 
port  holes.''  (Hon,  R.  Z.  Linney.)  James  K.  Linney  and 
Jones  Erown  were  killed.  Linney  had  charged  bravely 
across  the  field  and  was  killed  on  the  east  side  of  thr  h(.nj.s,' ; 
Brown  was  charging  up  the  hill  on  the  west  side  wlien  he 
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was  wonuclecl.  Some  of  llio  men  were  compelled  to  jum], 
from  tlielr  iwmt^  icnd  1liro\>.-  tliemsHlves  ou  tlie  ^.^j-omid  in 
order  to  escape  being  shot  down,  j'iieir  horses  beeiime 
frightened  and  breaking  loo.se  from  them,  ran  to  wliere* 
Wade's  men  had  tlieir  horses.  'Pwo  of  these  horses  were 
the  ones  captnred  from  Wade  at  Mr.  Green's.  These  men 
did  not  recover  their  horses  at  this  time. 

Under  the  severe  fire  the  men  were  comptdled  to  re- 
treat. The  it^rce  vras  novr  divided,  part  having  fallen  back 
across  the  creek,  and  part  having  reached  the  pines  east  of 
the  building,  Tliere  v/as  no  chance  to  re-unite,  and  after 
waiting  nncil  dark,  tlie  men  withdrew,  some  reaching  Mo- 
ravian Falls  tliat  night.  These  met  the  others  at  ••' Squire' ' 
Ilnblxird's  the  next  morning.  In  retreating  under  tlu^  se- 
vere lire  from  the  fort,  the  men  ^vero  com])elled  to  k-ave 
the  bodies  of  Linuey  and  Brown.  AVadc's  men  after- 
wards buried  them  near  the  fort. 

These  men  returned  to  Alexander  county  and  raised  a 
large  company,  a  strong  force  having  been  brought  from 
Iredell  coiinty  under  the  command  of  AValJace  Sharpe. 
On  Wednesday  the  force  started  towards  Fort  llam]n\ 
After  crossing  Cove's  Gap,  a  courier  was  sent  back  to  Ire- 
dell county  to  request  Capt.  Covran  to  raise  a  compan}  and 
come  to  their  as^^istance ;  adso,  another  courit.r  vv-as  si-^nt  to 
Statesville  to  an  encampment  of  Federal  sokliers  to  inform 
them  of  the  condition  of:  things  and  to  ask  their  assistanct-. 
Before  reaching  Moravian  Falls,  they  received  a  message 
from  Wade,  saying,  *"Conie  on;  I  am  looking  for  you ; 
I  can  whip  a  thousand  of  you.''  It  was  dark  when  Hol- 
man's  ford  was  reached.  Some  one  in  the  woods  before' 
the  company,  ordered  them  to  halt.  The  men  thought  that 
the  order  was  from  some  of  ^Vade's  band  and  was  about  to 
lire  upon  them.  Vvhen  it  was  found  out  that  this  was  a  con\- 
pany  from  Caldwell  county,  under  the  conur.and  of  Capt. 
Isaac  Oxford,  on  the  same  misr>ion.  They  liad  encamj»ed 
near  the  ford  and  had  thrown  out  their  sentiu'.Ls.     Tlie  two 


eoiiipanies  catnpecl  together  that  uiglit,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing marched  np  the  river  and  crossed  at  a  snuill  ford. 
They  came  to  the  lioiise  of  Air.  Talbert,  who  lived  on  the 
public  road,  aiid  there  they  found  a  woman  dyiiig.  She 
hnd  been  shot  tlie  day  before  hy  the  men  froia  tlio  fort, 
v/hile  she  and  her  hnsband  vrere  coming  to  the  ford  in  a 
wagon,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  fort — 
nearly  a  mile  distant. 

Mr.  Talbert  begged  the  men  to  return,  telling  thenj  tiiat 
Wade  was  expecting  tlierii,  and  had  sent  for  re-enforce- 
ments. He  told  them. that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge 
him,  and  to  malee  an  attempt  and  fail  would  make  it  woi'se 
for  the  people. 

Capt.  I'.  'M.  Sliarpe,  of  Alexander  county,  assumed  com- 
mand of  both  companies,  numbering  several  hundred  men. 
W.  E.  Gweltney  was  sent  with  a  small  body  of  m^en  to 
reacli  a  high  hill,  overlooking  a  creek  (Lenoir's  Fork),  and 
to  remain  there  while  all  the  others  marched  around  to 
the  noj'th  and  east  of  the  fort.  Gwaltney's  men  were  to 
be  notiiied  bv  the  tiring  of  a  gun,  wlien  the  main  body  had 
reached  their  position.  One  or  two  men  were  seen  to  es- 
cax^e  from  the  fort  before  it  could  be  surrounded.  They 
were  hred  at  bnt  escaped.  The  supposition  was  that  they 
had  gone  to  get  re-enforcements  from  the  other  band.  The 
companies  had  left  their  encampment  before  day,  and  by 
daybreak  the  fort  vv-as  surrounded,  tlie  men  being  placed 
about  twenty  steps  apart.  The  soldiers  kept  up  the  lire  on 
the  fort  during  the  day  and  night.  AVade's  men  return- 
ins:  th^.  fire,  shooting-  with  oi-eat  accuracy.  Tlie  soldiers 
vrere  compelled  to  keep  behind  logs  and  trees,  or  out  of 
range  of  the  guns.  It  seemed  impossible  to  take  the  fort. 
^•Som.e  of  the  bravest  men  were  in  favor  of  giving  it  up, 
while  others  said  death  was  prefenude  to  being  run  over  by 
such  devils.''     (Eev.  W.  R.  GwaUney.) 

This  state  of  all'airs  continued  uaitil  the  night  of  tlie 
19th,  when  the  lines  were  moved  nearer  np,  and  about  4 


o'clock  in  tlie  inoi'ning  AVallace  Sharpe,  W.  A.  Dajil'-l,  M. 
VT.  liiii,  and  J.  L.  Milbaps  crept  from  their  ]K)sis  to  a 
crib  -where  tlie  robbers  lind  tied  their  lior^es  and  tmtied 
them,  Piter  wliich  rliey  Avere  led  avrav.  From  the  crib 
these  men  crept  up  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  found  that  some 
of  Wade's  men  had  prepared  breakfast,  but  were  com- 
pelled TO  leave  it.  The  kitchen  was  set  on  fire,  and  tlie 
flames  soon  reached  the  fortress.  The  fact  tliat  the  build- 
ing was  on  lire  seemed  to  completely  unnerve  Wade's  men. 
•^^'What  terms  will  you  give  us?*'  cried  out  Wade.  '-We 
will  shoot  you,"  replied  Sharpe,  from  beliind  the  burning 
kitclien. 

It  was  now  about  daybreak,  and  some  of  the  men  sur- 
rounding the  fort  began  to  rusl)  up.  Wade  made  a  rush 
towards  the  river,  thiough  a  body  of  Caldwell  men,  who 
opened  lire  on  him.  but  as  it  was  yet  a  little  dark,  he  es- 
caped. Four  men  vrere  captured.  Beck,  Churcli.  Loock- 
wad,  and  one  whose  name  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
ila^mes  which  had  caught  the  fori  were  extinguished,  and 
in  the  house  was  found  property  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion. Fine  ladies'  dresses  and  boimets  liad  been  taken  for 
the  dissolute  w^omen  wdio  occupied  the  house.  .Vbout  twenty 
hoises  were  found  stabled  near  the  fort.  Sonie  of  tlie 
propt^?:ty  wes  restored,  to  the  owners.  The  men  who  were 
captured  plead  for  a  trial  according  to  the  course  and  prac- 
tice of  the  courts.  They  were  infoi-med  that  they  wouhl 
be  disposed  ca  as  summarily  as  they  had  disposed  of  Clark. 
Henley,  Brown  and  Linney.  Stakes  were  put  up,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  place  of  execution  they  were  given  time  to 
pray.  They  knelt  dovsii  to  pray,  but  the  i^rayer  was  --C). 
men.  spare  us."  Wallace  sharpe  replied:  '-^[Hn.  ])ray  to 
Jesus.  He  alone  can  save  you."  Capt.  Sharpe  r^-quested 
W.  II.  Gwaltnty  to  X'ray.  but  he  replied  that  h^^  never  felt  so 
little  like  pr-aying  in  his  life.  Capt.  Isaac  C>x[V>rd  said, 
'•If  vou  will  hold  my  gun  I  v>-ill  jiray:"  but  instead  of 
praying  for  tlie  men,  he  thanked.  God  that  rhey  were  to  lie 


brought  to  justire  and  tliat  none  of  tlic  irdvty  bad  been 
killed.  After  this  Eev.  AV.  E.  Gwaltney  ofr'ered  an  earn- 
est prayer  for  tbein,  and  then  tliey  wem  ^^]lot,  '*as  nearly 
in  strict  conformity  to  military  usage  as  these  old  Confed- 
erate soldies,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  could 
confoiTQ  to.'' 

Alter  the  prisoners  were  shot,  the  fort  was  set  on  ih-e. 
\Yhen  the  tiames  reached  the  cellar,  tlie  iiring  of  guns  was 
like  a  hot  skirmish.  "Wade's  men  had  stored  away  a  great 
many  loaded  gun^,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

"Wade  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  several  days  after.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  a  major  in  Stoneman's  command  and 
a  native  of  Michigan.  He  said  that  he  had  escaped  to  the 
"Yadkin  river  from  the  fort  and  had  hid  under  the  banks 
until  night ;  that  in  searching  for  him  the  soldiers  had  fre- 
qiieritly  come  within  six  feet  of  bim. 

Oil  the  way  back  to  Alexander  county  Capt.  Cowan, 
from  Iredell,  vras  met  with  a  small  body  of  men  on  their 
YViiy  to  Fort  Hamby,  Also  a  company  of  Federal  troops, 
then  stationed  in  Statesville,  were  met  on  their  way  to  the 
fort.  They  were  told  v.hat  had  been  done.  "The  cax:>tain 
ordered  three  cheers,  which  the  men  gave  with  a  good 
will.^^     (Dr.  ^Y.  C.  Green.) 

The  bodies  of  Linney  and  Brown  were  brought  back  home 
for  final  burial. 

Though  all  the  desperadoes  were  not  brought  to  justice, 
this  completely  broke  up  their  depredations. 

EOBT.  L.  FloweFwS. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
KU  KLUX  CLAN. 

The  most  interesting  eiiocli  in  the  history  of  the  South 
is  that  period  from  1SU5  to  1S70,  known  as  tlic  -'^Reeon- 

structioii  Era.''  Alter  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  (-ur 
fathers  returned  to  their  homes  an.-l  began  to  gather  np  tlie 
fragments  of  the  social,  civil  and  politicfd  wreck,  in  or;]er 
to  form  them  into  institutions  to  suit  their  ne^v  conditions 
of  life.  The  difiiculties  under  ^vhicll  they  labore-i  v/c-ro 
extreme.  They  liad  to  contend,  hrst,  with  their  own  pr^'ju- 
dices  as  a  |)roud, though  conr|uered.T)eople ;  second,  the  char- 
acter of  those  agents  of  tlie  Vniied  Stales  government,  v.  ho 
vv^ere,  many  of  them,  mere  adventurers,  witliont  the  bt-st 
interests  of  the  South  at  heart ;  third,  the  class  of  imiiiin- 
civded  Bum  of  our  o^vn  country  \sdiom  tlm  fortunes  of  v/ar 
had  placed  in  power;  foiirlli,  the  negro  race,  so  recently 
vsla^ves,  now  masters  of  ihemsebv  es,  and  without  the  ca|.a- 
bility  of  using  th^dr  lil>erLy.  Add  to  these  the  compl-te 
upheaval  of  society,  in  wluch  some  of  its  worst  elements, 
for  a  time,  Hoated  upon  the  surface,  al>o  the  passions  of 
war  and  lawlessness  still  ramjxint  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
and  you  will  lirne  some  faint  idea  of  the  prc>b]enis  that 
confronted  the  Soutlier]!  people. 

It  was  during  this  p-nlod  aud  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  Ku  Klux  Clan  came  into  existence,  spread  from 
Texas  to  Yirginirt.  and  i>:issed  out  of  life,  as  it  had  come. 
shrouded  in  mystery.  As  a  secret  organizari(>n  it  k('pr  its 
secret,  despite  the  decrees  of  States,  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  the  torture  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. 
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rever  much  m  'U  nuiy  lH;coiue  educated,  there  is  stil 
sometlilng  iu  tlieir  narur»>s  over  whicli  the  wierJ  and  thr* 
unkmv.vu  wiel'ls  a  niystf*rious  power,  wlule  over  the  ignor- 
ant and  tht;   1;l\vK--s  it  is  doubly  ].oteiit.     This  niovemeu' 
was  perrdiar  t<'  ti-e  lirui^  and  ilhistrates  this  pouer  of  th 
silent  ar.d  the  mysterious.     It   also  illustrates  hov/  uiei 
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iiiay,  hy  the  instruments  of  their  own  creation,  be  borne 
into  lines  of  action  vvliolly  foreign  to  th^^ir  first  intentions. 
^^•The  popnlr^r  idea,  supposes  the  Kii  KPix  njovenient  to 
have  l)een  conceived  in  malice,  raid  nuised  by  prejiidice 
and  hate,  for  hr.vlessness,  rapine  and  nrarder,"  Many  of 
the  incidents  which  occurred  during  tliat  dark  period  con- 
iirrn  this  vievr,  (:Mr.  Tourgee's  book  treating-  of  this 
period,  and  many  of  the  chapters  in  ''Thi'ee  Decades  of 
Federnl  Lpgishition,"'  by  Sunset  Cox,  strenuously  uphold 
this  idea  of  the  Ku  Klux  organization).  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  get  at  tlie  real  facts,  and  by  them  arrive  at  a 
true  estimate  of  the  cliaracter  and  objects  of  this  celebrated 
organizLition. 

Piilaslvi,  Tennessee,  a  tovm  of  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, was  the  birr;;]  liic::  of  the  ^-Kii  Klux  Clan."  It 
is  the  county  seat  of  Giles,  one  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  is  situated  on  the  Louisville,  Xasli- 
ville  and  Great  Southern  R.  11.,  almost  directly  south  of 
Xasliville.  Before  the  war  its  people  vv^ere  cultured  and 
wealthy.  The  war  destroyed  their  v/ealtli,  but  their  cul- 
ture is  retained,  and  it  is  a  town  of  schools  and  churches. 
It's  inhabitants  show  none  of  those  traits  which  the  popu- 
lar ideay.vould  ascribe  to  the  peoph^  among  whoai  the  Ku 
Klux  originated.  ''Tliere,  in  1S06,  the  name  of  Ku  Klux 
first  fell  from  human  lips."  This  organization  was  the 
result  of  the  peculiar  social,  civil  a>nd  political  condition  of 
the  Soutli  from  the  close  of  the  war  to  1SG9. 

After  the  struggle  vras  over,  the  young  men  of  Pulaski, 
like  many  other  Southern  men,  passed  through  a  period  of 
inactivity.  Business  habits  were  ].»roken  up ;  few  had  the 
capital  to  enter  at  once  uj)on  agricultural  or  commercial 
pursuits.  Tliere  were  no  amusements  or  social  recrt?ations 
to  relieve  the  intense  reaction  which  followed  tlu'^  exciting- 
scenes  of  war.  In  May,  180G,  a  fiv.v  of  these  young  men 
happened  to  be  together  in  the  oihce  of  one  of  the  h:-adiug 
members  of  the  Pulaski  bar.     Sometime  in  the  evenin>r 


during  tlie  conversation  one  of  tlieni  lemarkod :  '-Boysi^ 
let  lis  get  lip  a  club  or  society  of  some  description."  A 
lively  discussion  iV)llov,'ed,  and  before  separatinrr  lliey 
agreed  to  invite  some  otliers,.  and  to  ineet  again  in  tlie  same 
place.  On  the  following  evening  eight  or  ten  yonug  men 
assembled  and  eilected  a  temporary  organization  by  the 
election  of  a  chairman  and  secretary.  Tlie  menibers  were 
all  agreed  as  to  the  objects  of  the  organization,  which  w..'i'e 
[  diversion  and  amusement.     They  silent  the  evening  iu  dis- 

f  cussing  the  best  methods  of  attaining  these  ends.     They 

i  also  appointed  two  committees,  one  to  select  a  mime,  and 

j"  the  other  to  draw  up  the  rules  for  the  society,  and  to  foj*m 

j  the  ritual  for  the  initiation  of  new  members.     The  club 

I  then  adjounied  to  meet  the  following  week. 

I  Mr.  Tourgee  ridicules  the  idea  of  amnseiuent  connected 

t  with  tills  movement,  and  cites  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the 

I  Southern  men.     He  speaks  of  them  as  suddenly  becoming 

a  "race  of  jesters,  moonlight  masqaeraders  and  personators 
of  the  dead.  It  was  a  funny  thing,"  he  says,  ''for  the 
gravest,  most  saturnine  and  self-conscious  people  on  the 
globe  to  niaJie  theujselves  ridiculous,  ghostly  masqueraders 
by  the  hundred  thousand."  He,  as  well  as  many  others, 
was  laboring;  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  the  Ku 
Klux,  nor  does  he  take  into  account  the  factoi's  VNhich 
afterward  entered  into  the  organization.  lie  did  uot  un- 
derstand the  character  of  the  movement,  nor  did  he  realize 
that  there  w^as  a  great  and  noble  purpose  behind  those 
fantastic  gowns.  As  for  his  opinions  of  the  Southern 
people,  his  views  are  extremely  prejudiced. 

During  the  week  following  the  last  meeting,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Pulaski  vrent  to  Columbus.  Miss.,  on  business, 
taking  his  family  witli  him.  He  invited  one  of  tin*  It^a'lim: 
spirits  01  the  movement  to  take  care  of  and  sleep  at  his 
house.  This  youug  man  invited  tlie  club  to  met-t  with  him 
there,  which  they  did;  and  the  owner,  who  outlived  the 
Kn  Klux  Glan,  never  knew  that  his  house  had  bt'-T]  tiu-ir 
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;(  meeting  place.     The  house  afterward  came  into  the  hands 

(  of  Judge  H.  M.   SpoffoT'd,   and  h  :^till  the  home  ol  liis 

I  widow. 

1^  TIio  coiiimittee  appointed  to  select  a  iiauie   had   &ome 

I  dilHculty  in  deciding  upon  one  wliich  would  represent  the 

I  character  and  objects  of  the  society.     Among  those  pre- 

I  sented  for  consideration  was  that  of  *^-Kukloi,"  tVoin  the 

Greek  word  Kulclos.  meaning  a  band  or  circle,  whereupon 
some  one  exclaimed,  call  it  Ku  Klux.  Chin  was  after- 
wards added  to  complete  llie  alliteration.  Thus,  instead 
of  their  iirst  intention,  they  had  chosen  a  name  meai:iing- 
less  to  themselves  as  to  every  one  else.  It  is  true  that 
Shake^ipea^e  says,  '^^Vhat's  in  a  name?  that  which  ■^^■e  call 
a  rose  by  any  otlier  name  would  smell  as  svreet,"  but  it -is 
doubtful  if  the  orgaTiization  would  have  ever  reached  such 
large  proportions  and  wielded  so  great  a  power  Jiad  it  been 
called  by  some  comimonplace  name,  signifying  its  character 
and  objects.  Strange  as  it  nuiy  seem,  the  members  them- 
selves vrere  the  iirst  to  feel  its  v/ierd  elTect,  and  began  to 
shape  their  phrns  in  harmony  with  the  name  they  had 
chosen. 

Ami.sement  was  still  their  object,  bat  now  it  ^\-as  to  b<e 
sought  by  means  of  secrecy  and  mystery;  so,  when  the 
committee  on  rules  reported,  the  plan  was  modified  accord- 
ingly. The.-e  ore  the  ofncers  of  the  plan  finally  adopted: 
'-'A  Grand  Cyclops,  or  President;  a  Grand  ?^lagi,  or  A'ice- 
President ;  a  Grand  Turk,  or  Marshal ;  a  Grand  Exchequer, 
or  Trpasurer,  and  two  Lictors,"  The  latter  were  the  sen- 
tinels of  the  '^Den,''  as  they  called  their  place  of  meeting. 
The  obligation  for  membersliip  was  to  maintain  profound 
secrecy  witli  reference  to  the  order  and  everything  pertain - 
iugtc/it.  Tliey  were  not  allowed  to  tell  that  they  WL-re 
Ku  Kiux,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  disclose  the  name  of 
any  DieLd)er.  It  was  against  the  constitution  to  invite 
any  one  to  join  the  order.  However,  a  member  niight  ^ay 
to  some  desirable  man,  '-I  am  going  to  join  the  Ku  Klux." 
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If  the  person  exiiressed  n  desire  to  do  likewise  the  iriember 
would  say:  ^^Wel],  T  thiidv  I  k3\o^v  how  to  get  in.  M,-et 
rue  at  siich  a  place,  on  such  a  night,  at  such  nn  Jioiir,  and 
we  will  joia  together," 

*'Each  nieniber  was  reqnired  to  provide  hiniseif  with  the 
following  outht :  A  w  hito  niaslv  for  tlie  face,  with  hohjs  for 
the  eyes  and  nose ;  a  tall  f^cntastic  cardboard  hat  so  con- 
stni^^ted  OS  to  increase  tlie  wearer's  appiirent  iieight;  a 
gown  or  robe  of  snthcient  length  to  cover  tlie  entire  per- 
son." As  to  color  and  style,  eacli  nsed  liis  individual 
taste  in  selecting  the  most  hideous  and  gi-otesqne  patterns. 
Eucli  inember  carried  a  small  whistle,  by  whicli  they  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  nccording  to  a  selected  code  of  sig- 
nals. Such  preparation'^  bear  the  stamp  of  amnsemeut  and 
pranlis  aiid  not  of  deviltry.  Some  may  wonder  ^viiere  the 
fnn  came  in.  First,  in  arousing  curiosity  and  tlien  in  l)af- 
liing  it;  second,  in  the  initiation  of  members. 

The  initiations  at  iirst  took  place  in  the  law  office,  luit  ii 
was  small  and  situated  in  tlie  btisiness  part  of  tiie  town, 
and  there  Avas  much  danger  of  interrni^tion  from  outsiders. 
However,  tlie  members  soon  found  a  more  suitable  place 
for  their  meetings.  On  a  ridge  west  of  the  town  tjiere  once 
stood  a  large  mansion,  with  a  brick  front  or  nuiin  building, 
and  an  "L"  built  of  wood.  In  December,  ISO't),  a  cyclone 
destroyed  the  main  building,  leaving  the  '^L"  standing. 
It  consisted  of  three  rooms,  from  one  of  which  a  stairway 
led  to  a  large  cellar  beneath.  This  they  selected  as  their 
''den,"  and  a  ghostly  place  it  must  have  been  ;  a  h"«nely 
wind-swept  ridge,  with  the  trees  n2)rooted  and  torn  by  the 
storm,  standing  like  gaunt  siiectres  of  death  overlooking 
the  dark,  deserted  cellar. 

When  a  meeting  was  held  one  Lictor  was  stationed  in 
-front  of  the  house  and  the  other  al)ont  fifty  yards  on  th<' 
road  cotning  out  from  Pulaski.  TAivh  of  tlu^m,  dressed  in 
their  fantastic  robes,  bore  a  great  spear  as  tlie  badge  of 
their  ofhce. 
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j  When  a  candidate  \vas  to  be  initiated,  lie  and  the  meni- 

A  ber  apivioaclied  the  hr^st  Lictor,  who,  after  aslvitio;  .,,i,^^ 

j  questions,  blew  liis  v/liistle  for  the  otliev  to  eonie  and  !;ik».i 

I  chnro-e  of   the  novices.     The   candidate  was  tlieji  hUwl- 

I  folded,    under    the   ini])ression   that   his   companion    was 

I  ti-eated  likewise.     lie  was  then  led  around  through   the 

I  three  rooms    and   down  into  the  cellar,  dili'erent  obj^-cts 

I  being  placed  b^^fore  him  from  time  to  time,  which  added, 

I  at  least,  to  his  discomfort.     The  obligation  of  sc^crecy  was 

I  then  administered,  and  a  serit-s  of  more  or  less  absurd 

I  questions  was  asked.     After  this  the  Grand  Cyclops  com- 

1  .  nuinded  :   ^'Phice  him  before  tlie  royal  altar  and  adorn  his 

I  head  with  the   regal  crown.''     The   --ro^^al  altar"  was  a 

:?  looking-glass.     The   'u-egal  ci'own''   was  a  huge  ha  I,   be- 

I  decked  witli  two  enormous  donkev  ears.      "Tn  this  h^'ad- 

I  gear   the    candidate   was   placed    before   the   nurror   and 

I  <lirected  to  repeat  the  couplet:'* 

I  "O  wad  soiree  powrr  the  giftie  gie  us 

I  To  see  ourseb  as  ithers  see  us-" 

I  As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  Cnimd  Turk  removf^-d 

I  the  bandage  from  liis  tyes,  and  he  belield  his  own  bidici'Oiis 

I  image  in  the  glass.     This  vras  a  signal  for  all  the  members 

I  to  engaire  in  shouts  of  laughter. 

i  Jr  the  e^i'^ly  history  of  the  order  they  were  very  rjiTTiil 

I  about  the  character  of  those  initiated,  as  a  single  iinrclii:i>]e 

I  man  could  have  spoiled   all  the  fan  by  divulging  ihcir 

I  secnds.     Some  of  their  methods  in  disposing  of  und<.->ir- 

I  able  candidates  are  amusing.     In  one  iustauce  llit-y  had 

I  the  candidate  to  meet  them  on  top  of  a  long  >lni)^%  ju>t 

I  back  of  the  town.     Without  being  Idindfohled,  he  was  led 

I  before  the  Grand  Cyclops,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  ^tump 

!  so  that  bis  robe  conceided  it,  appeared  fully  ten  feet  lalb 

{  After   asking   him   some   questions,    the   Grand   Cyclops 

I  ordered  the  Lictors  to  ]j>lindfold  the  candidate  and  ja-o- 

I  <;eed :   whereupon  they  proceeded  to  put  him  into  a  large 

■?  barrel  and  to  start  the  barrel  rolling  down  the  hilL 


Tliese  details  show  the  early  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  that  its  origiTiators  had  no  idea  of  hawlessness, 
or  ol  the  po^veriul  character  it  afterwards  asftiinied. 

Daring  the  months  of  Jnly  and  August,  18G0,  tlie  Ku 
Klux  raysreiy  was  the  topic  of  the  day  in  and  aioiuid 
Pulaski.  Newspapers  and  excited  tongues  scattered  the 
news  abroad  over  tlie  country,  so  that,  about  the  time  all 
the  eligible  material  in  tlie  town  vras  used  up,  young  men 
from  the  country^  impelled  by  curiosity,  cauie  to  join  the 
order.  These  soon  asked  perndssion  to  establish  '^dens" 
in  the  country,  which,  although  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  it,  v-as  granted.  Thus  -^dens''  were  established 
in  the  srirrounding  country  v.dth  various  modilications  of 
the  Eitual.  but  with  the  same  injunction  of  secrecy,  mys- 
tery, and  the  cliaracier  of  the  men  adnutted. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1S66  tlie  Clan  spread 
rapidly.  x\.  stranger,  visiting  one  of  the  *dnfeeted'- 
regions,  would  be  initiated,  and  return  home  with  permis- 
sion to  establish  a  ''den"  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Under 
this  method  of  organization,  the  links  between  tlie  various 
Clans  were  not  very  strong;  but,  by  a  sort  of  common 
agreement,  the  Grand  Cyclops  of  the  Pulaski  *'den''  \'ras 
considered  the  head  of  the  order.  So  far,  tliere  was  no 
need  of  strong  organization,  as  amusement  was  still  the 
chief  end  in  view.  The  mendiers  enjoyed  the  wild  specu- 
lations of  the  mystiiied  public  even  more  than  the  rough 
sport  of  initiating  candidates. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Ku  Klux  Clan  from  June, 
1866,  to  April,  1867;  but  during  all  this  time  it  had  been 
gradually  taking  on  new  features,  which  finally  trans- 
formed it  into  a  band  of  "Regidators.''  The  transforma- 
tion was  brought  about  by  several  causes :  "(1)  The  im])res- 
-sion  made  by  the  order  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  united 
with  it ;  (2)  the  impression  made  upon  the  public  l)y  its 
"wierd  and  mysterious  methods;  {'^)  tiie  anomalous  and 
peculiar  condition  of  aitairs  in  the  South  at  that  time." 
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I  The  popular  idea  was  tliat  the  order  liad  a  great  mission 

I  in  view,  txnd,  with  this  idea,  many  sought  conneetiou  wiih 

I  It,  and  after  iritlation  this  conviction  was  deepeued  rath^-r 

I  than  dissipated  by  the  sport.     Though  there  was  nothing 

I  in  the  ritual  to  indicate  it,  the  high-sounding  titles,  tlie 

I  wonderful  dress  and  the  formidable  obligation  seemed  to 

I  iudicate  more  than  mere  sport. 

I  Tiie  second  cause  of  the  transformation  was  the  impres- 

I  sion  of  the  Clan  upon  the   public.     At  first  there  were 

I  many  travelers  along  the  road  by  the  deserted  house  upon 

I  the  hill.     These  generally  passed  the  grim    and  ghostly 

Lictor  in  silence  and  as  hurriedly  as  possible.  Sometimes 
one  vv'ould  ask.  **Who  ara  you?"  ''In  awful  sepulchral 
tones,"  the  in variaWe  answer  was,  ^±  spirit  from  the  other 
world.  I  was  hilh-d  at  Chloaniauga.' ''  An  answer  like 
this,  amid  such  surroundings,  with  the  •'den"  in  the  dis- 
tance, from  which  issued  such  strange,  unearthly  sounds, 
was  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  especially  if  the  person  -was 
a  superstitious  negro.  Such  incidents  as  this,  both  in  the 
town  and  country,  soon  gave  rise  to  innumerable  stories, 
which  soon  had  their  effect  upon  the  public.  Xight  travel 
in  Ku  Klux  localities  ceased,  and  the  negroes  were  espe- 
cially quiet  wherever  the  Ku  Klux  made  their  appearance. 
In  this  way  the  mend>ers  caiue  to  realize  the  wondertal 
power  of  their  methods  over  the  minds  of  men.  They  soon 
saw,  also,  how  much  good  might  be  done  among  certain 
classes  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  prutection  of 
property. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  causes  of  transfonnation  was 
the  condition  of  the  South,  because  it  furnished  the  foun- 
dation for  the  other  two.  Fev/  have  realized  fully  the 
peculiar  state  of  affairs  at  the  South  during  this  p'criod. 
The  vrorld  has  passed  sentence  upon  the  South  and  upon 
the  Ku  Klux,  without  consideriug  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  There  were  two  causes  of 
trouble  and  vexation  which  the  people  were  not  in  a  mood 
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to  tolerate,  one  of  wliicli  was  a  clas.s  of  iin])jiiK'iplrd  mvU 
•^vlioui  the  great  up];pavul  had.  cast  upon  tiie  ^ulfa<•e  of 
society.  >7ot  simply  because  they  were  Union  men,  as 
Mr.  Toiup^e  v/oiikl  have  lis  believe,  but  be(\au.se  tliey  were 
traitors  to  both  sides,  and  sought  only  tlieir  ov.n  ends, 
were  they  hated.  They  strove  to  keep  alive  the  hatred 
and  bitterness  between  the  factions,  in  order  tliat  they 
might  remain  in  power.  Their  eh'ect  upon  the  social,  civil 
and  political  institutions  of  tlie  South  was  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  | 

'.  Another  class   was   tliat   of   the   newly   freed  negroes.  j 

Suddenly  passing  from  slaves  to  cirizens.  they  niistocd;  j 

liberty  for  license,  and  were  totally  incapable  of  ttsing  5 

their  liberty  in  the  right  way.     Tlie  negro  looked  upon  i 

liberty  as  freeing  him.  not  only  from  his  master,  but  from  i 

the  laws  made  by  liis  master.  Tlie  Union  League  wns  also 
a  very  important  factor  as  furnishing  a  means  of  uniting 
the  negroes  under  the  leadership  of  bad  white  men. 

Civil  law  was  very  partially  executed,  and  there  was  an 
amount  of  lawlessness  hitherto  unknown  in  tlie  Sorith. 
'^' Under  their  fear  of  the  dreaded  Ku  Klax,  the  negroes 
made  more  progress  in  a  lew  monihs  in  the  needed  less^ms 
of  self-control,  industry,  respect  for  the  rights  of  property 
and  gen^n'al  good  l>thavior,  than  they  would  have  done  in 
as  many  yeai^.  bin  for  this  or  some  equally  powerful  im- 
ptdse." 

Up  to  the  be2:inning  of  the  yer-.r  1867,  the  perforniancea 
of  the  Ku  Klux  were  mostly  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
but  in  some  cases  they  had  overstepped  those  bounds. 
Bad  men  had  gotten  into  the  organization,  and,  in  order  to 
control  thetu.  it  became  imperatively  necessary  to  oriraidze 
the  Clan  on  a  more  thorough  basis,  so  as  to  remndy  the 
evils  which  had  crept  into  tlie  order.  AVith  this  obje«n  in 
view,  the  Grand  Cyclops  of  the  Pulaski  -^len"  sent  out  a  | 

request  for  all  the  -'dens"  to  send  delegates  to  a  oonven-  ! 

tion  to  be  held  in  Nashville  early  in  the  summer  of  IS'iT. 
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I  The  convention  met  and  adopted  a  plan  of  organization, 

I  wliicli,  but  for  one  source  of  weakness,  made  this  --one  of 

I  tlie  most  periecily  or-anized  orders  Ihtit  evur  existed  in  the 

I  world/* 

I  The  whole  territory  covt-red  by  the  Clan  was  called  tlie 

I  '^Tnvi-^ible  Empire/*     This   was   divided   into  "realms/' 

I  corresponding  to  the  Srates.     The  realms  were  divided  inio 

I  ''dominions*'    coterminous   with    the    counties,    and   the 

I  doitiinionsiuto  "dens.**     Ollicers  were  assigned  to  each  de- 

I  partment.  and,    except  the  supreme  oflicer,   their  duties 

I  were  minutely  specified.     These  officers  were  as  folio  vv:,: 

I  V:"^-!^  Giand  Wizard  of  the  Invisible  Empire  and  hi^;  ten 

I  Genii;  tne  Grand  Dragon  of  the  Realm  and  his  eight  Ily- 

I;  dras :  the  Grand  Titan  of  the  Dominion  and  his  six  Furies,; 

I  tlie  Grand  Cvrloi^s  of  the  Den  and  his  two  Xii^ht  Hawks: 

I  a  Grand  ^lonk :  a  Gi^md  Scribe ;  a  Grand  Exchequer ;  a 

I  Granlc  Turk  and  a  Grand  Sentinel." 

I  The  most  imx^orcant  action  taken  by  the  Xashviile  con- 

I  ventlon  was  the  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  order, 

t  which  was  as  follows  :   "We  recognize  our  relations  to  the 

f  United  Slates  tovernment;  the  supremacv  of  the  constitu- 

I  tion ;  the  constitutional  laws  thereof ;  and  the  union  of  the 

i  Stiites  thereunder.*'     If  these  men  were  banded  tofrether 

t  ' 

I  for  the  overthiovr  of  all  law  and  government,  this  is  indeed 

I 

I  a  strange  d-ularation,  lor  i:  was  not  meant  for  general  cir- 

I  culation  or  for  its  elfect.     We  nntst  accept  it  as  a  declara- 

tion of  their  political  relations  to  the  government  of  tlie 
land. 

This  convention  also  dehned  the  objects  of  the  order, 
which  were  as  follows  : 

(1. )  "To  protect  the  weak,  the  innocent,  and  the  defence- 
less, fr^jui  the  indignities,  wrongs  and  outrages  of  the  law- 
less, the  violeiit  and  the  brutal;  to  relieve  the  injured  and 
the  oppressed;  to  succor  the  suffering,  and  esi)ecially  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

(2.)  "Toptu^ect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 


ed  States,  iind  all  laws  ]»assod  in  coiifornilty  thereto,  and 
to  protect  the  states  and  people  thereof  from  all  inva.^ioD 
from  ar-jy  son  roe  whatever. 

(3.)  ^'To  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  all  constitu- 
tional laws,  and  to  protect  thepeojVie  from  unlawful  seizure, 
5.md  froni  trial  except  by  their  peers  in  confonnity  to  the 
laws  of  the  land, ' ' 

This  last  declaration  was  the  result  of  tlie  infamous  leg- 
ishition  and  the  more  infamous  execution  of  law  in  the 
South  duriDO'tbat  period.  Tliose  familiar  with  thn  hi^iory 
of  our  state  will  acknowledge  the  great  need  for  some  such 
organization,  with  just  such  purpose  as  the  above,  during 
the  days  wdien  Kirk  and  his  men  were  part  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  State.  Wliatever  history  n)aysay, 
the  Ku  Klux  was  almost  a  necessity  at  the  Soutii  during 
tlie  reconstruction  for  the  protection  of  life,  lil)erty  and  the 
rights  of  pros])erity. 

As  before  stated  the  main  object  of  the  Nasliville  con- 
vention was  to  secure  a  better  control  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, so  as  to  prevent  outrages  credited,  whether  rlglitly  or 
not,  to  the  Ku  Klux.     ' 

Theij"  great  object  now  was  to  carry  out  tkeirrole  of  Reg- 
ulators within  the  limits  of  law  and  order.  Tlieir  methods 
were  to  remain  the  same.  Secrecy  and  mystery  ^vere  to  be 
the  instruments  for  securing  law  and  order  among  the  la^\■- 
less  and  the  ignorant.  Steps  were  taken  to  deepen  the 
powerful  impressions  already  nmde  on  the  public.  Every 
device  vras  used  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  superstitious. 
Therefore  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
sent  out  an  order  to  the  chief  olricers  of  the  'provinces'  for 
a  general  parade  in  the  streets  of  the  chief  town  in  each 
province  on  tlie  night  of  July  4,  ISCw.  (The  account  of 
this  parade  in  the  town  of  Pulaski  will  describe  them  all.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  July  4,  1S6T,  tlie 
citizens  of  Pulaski  found  slips  of  paper  scattered  along  their 
sidewalks  with  the  follo\ving  words  printed  on  them  :   '-The 
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I  Ku  Kliix  Vv'ill  parade  the  streets  to-niglit. ' '  This  ajinoinice- 
I  rnmit  created  the  wildest  excitement.  The  long  i^ciit-up  cu- 
I  rio:^tyof  thepeople  was  tobesatisilcd.  They  would, at  ](';jst, 
I  find  out  wlio  the  Km  KIux  were.  Many  people  caiiie  in  fi-om 
I  the  country  to  witness  the  parade.  The  Ku  .Klux  also 
I  started  to  the  town.  Having  carefully  concealed  their  par- 
f  aphernalia,  they  traveled  in  squads  of  three  or  tour,  and, 
I  if  questioned,  they  answered  that  they  were  going  to  J.'^u- 
I  laski  to  see  tlie  parade.  After  diirk  they  assembled,  by 
I  previous  agreeuient,  at  four  points  near  the  four  miun 
I  roads  leading  into  the  town,  and  put  on  their  disguises  and 
I  robes.  Their  horses  were  also  disguised  in  iiashy  colored 
[  cloth .  A  sky-rocket  sent  up  was  the  signal  to  move.  •  -The 
ditlerent  comp>anies  rnet  and  passed  each  other  in  tlni^  pub- 
[  lie  square  in  perfect  silence;  the  discipline  appeared  per- 
l  feet.  Xot  a  word  was  spoken.  Orders  were  given  by 
\  means  of  the  whistles.  In  single-tile,  in  death-like  still- 
i  ness,  with  funeral  slowness  they  marched  2nd  counter- 
j  marched  throiighoat  the  town.  *'  V>y  marching  in  unbroken 
:  circles  up  one  street  and  down  another  they  created  the  im- 
:  pression  of  vast  numbers.  This  was  keiit  up  for  two  honis, 
and  the  Ku  Kinx  departed  as  silently  as  they  canus  **The 
public  were  more  mystilied  than  ever,  curiosity  had  not 
;     been  ^iatisfled.''     It  had  founds  out  absolutely  nothing. 

One  of  the  principal  illusions  growing  out  of  this  parade 
was  the  impression  of  ntimbers.  The  coolest  judgna^nts 
placed  it  at  three  thousand,  while  some  w^ent  u])  to  ten 
thousand;  when  in  fact  there  were  only  four  hundred  men 
in  this  parade.  This  has  been  a  common  mistake,  (jen. 
Forest  before  the  investigating  committee,  placed  the  num- 
ber of  Ku  Klux  in  the  South  at  550,000,  which  mnst  l>e  a 
mistake,  as  it  is  hardly  probable  tluit  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  the  South  were  Ku  Klux,  or  that  a  nmjority  of 
them  knew  anything  about  the  order,  except  from  com- 
mon report. 

Some  of  the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  Ku  Klnx  for  ter- 


rifyiBg  the  negroes  and  oiliers  were  Tinique.  Duriijg  tlie 
parade  at  Pulaski,  as  it  was  passing  a  corner  where  a  ne^uTO 
was  standing,  oueof  theliorsemen,  dressed  iiiahideousgarb, 
dismounted  and  streUdied  out  his  brid;d  rein  to  the  negro 
as  if  he  wished  liirn  to  hokl  his  liorse.  Tiie  I'righteued 
darky  held  out  his  liand  to  receive  it,  and,  as  he  did  so. 
the  Ku  Klux  took  ol!  his  own  head,  apparently,  andolrer- 
ed  to  place  that  also  in  the  extended  hand,  "'i'la?  ut-gro 
stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going  but  departed  with  a 
yell  of  terror.';  Aiioldier  trick  was  for  a  gliostly  lookiiig 
horseman  to  stop  before  the  cabin  of  some  negro  neeti- 
ing  a  wholesome  lesson,  and  ask  for  a  drink  of  \vi\un\  If 
a  gourd  or  dipper  Vv'as  brought  it  was  declined,  and  [i  bucket 
of  water  demanded.  Then,  as  if  burning  vsith  thirst,  the 
Ku  Klux  would  press  the  bucket  to  ]]is  lips  until  the  last 
drop  was  drained  into  an  oiled  sack  concealed  beneath  his 
robe.  He  then  retu rued  the  empty  bucket  witli  tlin  rtunnrk, 
**That's  good.  It  is  the  first  drink  of  water  1  have  had 
since  I  was  killed  at  Shiloh.''  This,  wich  a  few  words  of 
admonition  as  to  future  conduct,  made  an  injpression  not 
soon  forgotten  by  the  superstitious  darky. 

We  now  come  to  a  second  transformathju  of  the  Ku  Kkix  ; 
this  time  from  a  band  of  ''Kegulators"  to  a  combination  of 
desperate  men  struggling  for  life  and  honor  against  the 
worst  elements  of  their  own  order,  and  against  circum- 
stances growing  out  of  their  own  methods.  The  causes  of 
this  ti'ansformation  le.ay  be  classed  under  three  heads: 
(1.)  *'Unjust  charges.  (2.)  ]Misap})reheusion  of  the  na- 
ture and  objects  of  the  oi'der  on  the  part  of  those  not  mem- 
bers of  it.     (3.)   Unv.ise  and  over  severe  legislation." 

AVhat  had  been  their  strength  become  now  their  weak- 
ness. Outsidei's  and  even  tnembers  themselves  made  use 
of  their  methods  of  secrecy  to  practice  dc'ce])tion  upon  other 
people  a.nd  tiX)on  the  Clan  itself.  Bad  men  made  use  of 
the  disguise  to  j>erpetrate  deeds  of  violence  for  personal 
reasons,  and  the  odium  fell  upon  the  Ku  Klux.     These 


f  men  did  not  do  these  tilings  under  orders  of  the  Clan,  nor 

I  in  connection  with  it. 

}  Tlie  very  class  wliom  tlie  Clan  vrns  tvyhifx  to  kef^])  in  order 

V  made  nse  of  its  methods  to  coniniit  outrages  wiiicli  vs-cre 

I  credited  to  tlie  Clan.     These  men  always  d(.'clared  tlunn- 

I  selves  to  be  Kn  Klux,  ccJ/ich  members  of  ilie  Clan  iicter 

I  did.     In  every  case  they  jn^oved  to  be  negroes  or  '^radi- 

I  cal  "  sopx)orters  of  the  carj>ct  bagger  governments.     ^'Xo 

I  single  instance  occuii'ed  of  the  an-est  of  a  masked  man 

\  who  proved  to  be— when  stripped  of  his  disguise — a  Ku 

r  Klux.''     (See  testimou}'  of  Gen.  Gordon  and  others  before 

*  the  Investiira lion  Committe.) 


I  However,  theChm  was  ci^dited  v.ith  all  the  disorders  in 

I 

!  the  countrv,  because  the  disguises  which  it  bad  invented 


\  were  used,  and  it  iiad  no  v.^ay  of  clearing  itself  of  Xha  accus* 

j  ations.    It  had  souglit  to  clothe  itself  in  mystery,  and,  as  a 

i  consequence,  peoplemisnndersrood  its  objects.  They  did  not 

\  realize  the  great  end  it  liad  in  view.     After  the  awe  of  the 

I  ignoraTit  and  lawless  had  subsided,  hatred  of  the  Clan  took 

i  its  place.     The  negroes  orfi:anized  and  went  armed  for  the 

f  |;)ur])0se  of  exterminatin.s:  ftie  Ku  Klnx,  and  on  several  oc- 
\         .  casions  the  Clan  was  lired  into.     This  brought  on  the  ven- 

\  gance  of  the  Clan,  and  so  it  v>-ent  on,  each  side  belies  ing  it 

\  was  right  and  the  other  wrong.     Tliis  misunderstanding  is 

\  well  brought  out  in  the  following  order  issued  h\  the  Grand 

\  Dragon  of  Tennessee,  in  tlie  fall  of  18GS : 

\  ,'                                            IlEADQUAKTEnS    EF:AL^f  Xo.   1,               | 

I  DuEADrrLEitA,  Black  Epoch, 

f  Dreadful  lloun.  ) 

{  General  Ord.ryr  Ko.  1. 

I  Whereas,  information  of  an  authentic  character  has 

I  reached  these  headquarters  that  the  blacks  in  the  counties 

!  of  ^larshall,  Maury,  Giles  and  Lawrence  are  organized  into 

\  military  companies,  with  the  avowed  purposes  romake  war 
upon  and  exterminate  the  Ku  Klux  Clan:  said  Idacks  are 
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hereby  soIemDly  warned  nnd  ordered  to  desist  from  furlle.T 
fiction  in  siicli  organizations,  ii;  they  exist. 

Tiie  Grand  Dragon  regrets  the  necessity  of  sacli  un  oid.^r. 
But  this  Clan  bhall  not  be  outraged  and  interfered  a\  itli  by 
hiAvless  negroes  and  nieaner  white  men,  who  do  not  and 
never  have  understood  onr  purposes. 

In  the  iirst  place  t])is  Clan  is  not  an  institution  of  vio- 
lence, lawlessness  and  cruelty ;  it  is  not  lawless ;  it  is  not 
aggressive;  it  is  not  niilitciry:  it  is  not  revolutionary. 

It  is  essentially,  originally  iind  inherently  a  ]>rotec1ivt' 
organ! Ziit ion.  It  proposes  to  execute  law  instead  of  resist- 
ing it;  and  to  ju'otect  all  good  men,  whether  white  or 
black,  from  the  outrages  and  atrocities  of  bad  men  of  botli 
colors,  who  luive  been  for  the  past  three  years  a  terror  to 
society,  and  an  injury  to  us  all. 

The  blacks  seem  to  be  imin*essed  vrith  the  belief  that  this 
Clan  is  especially  their  enemy.  We  arc  not  the  enemy  of 
the  blacks,  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves,  make  no 
threats  npon  us,  and  do  not  attack  or  interfere  with  us. 
But  if  they  make  vvar  npon  ns  they  must  abide  the 
awful  retribution  that  ^\^i\]  follow. 

This  Clan,  while  in  its  peaceful  moveie.ents,  and  di-^- 
turbing  no  one,  has  been  fired  into  three  times.  This  will 
not  be  endured  any  longer;  and  if  it  occurs  ngain,  and  the 
parties  be  discovered,  a  remorseless  vengeance  will  be 
\vreaked  npon  them. 

We  reiterate  that  we  are  for  peace  and  law  and  order. 
No  man,  Vvhite  or  black,  shall  be  molested  for  his  ])olitical 
sentiments.  This  Clan  is  not  a  political  party  ;  it  is  not  a 
military  party;  it  is  a  protective  organization,  and  will 
never  use  violence  except  in  resisting  violence. 

Outragps  have  been  perj)etrated  ])y  irresponsible  ])arri<.s 
in  the  name  of  this  Clan.  Should  such  parties  be  appre- 
hended, they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  nranner  to  insure  ns 
future  exemption  from  such  imposition.  These  im]>ostoi-s 
have,  in  some  instances,  whipi^ed  negroes.     Thi: 


—So- 
wrong!     It  is  clenonnced  by  this  Clnn,  as  it  must  be  by  all 
good  and  Imniane  men. 

Tlie  (;Jan  now,  a?;  in  tiie  x^ast,  is  prohibited  from  doing 
such  things.  We  are  striving  to  protect  all  good,  ])(:ace- 
fnL  well-disposed  a.nd  law-abiding  men,  whether  white  or 
block. 

The  Grand  Dragon  deems  this  order  due  to  the  public, 
dne  to  tlie  Clan,  and  due  to  those  who  are  misgnided  and 
misinformed.  We,  therefore,  reqnest  that  all  newspajjers 
who  are  friendly  to  law  and  peace  and  the  pnblic  welfare, 
will  publish  the  same.     By  order  ot! 

The  Gra:nd  Dkagox  or  Eealm  ISTo.  1. 

B3'  the  Grand  Scribe. 

}*[atters  continued  to  grovf  from  ])ad  to  worse,  nntil  it 
became  necessary  for  the  government  to  interfere,  and  we 
lia\e  the  famous  '*Anti-Kn  Klux  lavs-,-'  passed  in  Tennes- 
see in  18(58.  This  law  w^as  severe  in  the  extreme.  The 
following  are  some  of  its  principle  features : 
(1.)  ^'It  \Yas^  ex  post  facto. 

(2.)  "It  presented^  no  ^vay  in  which  a  man  could  relieve 
himself  of  liability  to  it,  except  by  turning  informer,  and, 
I  as  an  inducement  to  do  this,  a  large  bribe  was  olfered. 

I  (3.)  It   encouraged,  strife  by  making  every    inhabitant 

I  of  the  State  an  officer  extraordinary,  with  power  ''to  arrest 

I  vdthout  process,"  when  he  had  ground  to  suspect. 

I  (4.)  It  emphasized  loyalty   to  the  government,    which 

I         meant  simply  to  become  a  subservient  tool ;  such  men  as 
I         Gov.  Brownlow,  Gov.  Hold  en  and  their  tribe. 
I  (5.)  While  the  law  professed  to  be  aimed  at  suppres- 

I  sion  of  all  lawlessness,  it  was  not  so  construed  and  enforced 
I  by  the  party  in  power.  JN'o  attemj^t  was  made  to  su])]^res3 
I  the  "Union"  or  "Loyal  League,"  which  met  often  and  was 
I         0.S  lawiess  as  the  Ku  Khix. 

I  Many  of  the  States  passed  laws  making  it  easy  to  secure 

I         military  rule  in  any  section,  which  in  many  cases  was  done, 
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and  a.  perfect  reigD  of  tovrov  followed.  Tiie  Ku  Klux  felt 
themselves  outlawed  witliout  an  opportunity  of  delViidiii.; 
themselves  openly,  and  hence  some  of  their  rashest  ar'tions. 
But  be  it  said  to  their  honor,  they  bore  it  more  patii.-ntly 
than  would  have  been  expected  nnder  the  circumiitauces. 

Early  in  the  year  1800  it  v/as  decided  best  for  tlie  Clau 
to  disband  J  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  from  the 
* 'Grand  Wizard  of  the  Empire  to  his  subjects.''  Tliis 
proclamation  stated  the  legislation  against  the  Ku  K]ax, 
and  declared  that  the  order  had  now  accomplished  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  objects  for  which  it  had  existed.  '-At 
a  time  vvhen  the  civil  lavr  aft'orded  inadequate  protection 
to  life  and  property;  when  robbery  and  lawlessness  of 
every  description  were  nnrebuked;  when  all  the  better 
eieiiients  of  society  were  in  constant  dread  for  the  safety  of 
their  property,  persons  and  families,  Ui^  Cian  had  allorded 
XH'otectioB  and  security  to  many  iiresides,  nnd  in  many 
ways  contribni'ed  to  tlie  putdic  welfare.  But  greatly  to 
the  regret  of  all  good  citizens,  some  members  of  tlie  Clan 
had  violated  positive  orders;  others,  nnder  the  nam^  ajid 
disgiiises  of  the  organization,  had  assumed  to  do  acts  of 
violence,  for  which  the  Clan  was  held  responsible.'' 

j\ [embers  were  directed  to  destroy  all  tlie  para]di(,'rnalia 
of  the  order,  and  were  counseled  to  uyMiold  the  la^v.  and 
aid  all  good  citizens,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 

The  proclamation  of  disbandm^nt  was  issued  to  all  the 
Ilealms.  Dominions,  and  Dens  of  the  Invisible  Em]»ire. 
But,  as  the  nev-v  spajiers  were  forbidden  to  jjublish  anything 
from  the  Ku  Klux,  and  the  Dens  were  scattered  over  many 
states,  this  i:»roclamation  was  long  in  reacliing  some  of  them. 
In  this  state  there  were  many  deeds  attributed  to  the  Ku 
Klux  long  after  the  proclamation  of  disbandment,  but  the 
order  had  no  organized  existence  after  March,  18f'l). 

''Thus  lived,  so  died,  this  strange  ord^-r.  Its  birih  wiis 
an  accident ;  its  growth  a  comedy ;  its  death  a  tragf,'dy. 
It  owed  its  existence  wholly  to  the  anomalous  condiMon  of 
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I  social  and  civil  aliairs  in  the  Soutli  during  tlie  years  imme- 

I  diately  succeeding  the  unfortunate  contest  in  whicli  so 

I  Tiiouy  brave  men  in  bliu-  and   gray  fell,  inurtyjs  to  tlieir 

I  convictions."  Sa:n1)Eijs  I)i:nt. 

I  Note. —In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  referred  freely  to  "The 

I  Ku  Klus  Klan"  by  J.  C.  Lester  and  D.  L.  Wilson.  S.  S.  D. 
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I  RALEIGH'S  *'NEW  FOX^T   IN  VIRGINIA"*— 1585. 

I  Our  many  centennial  celebrations  wiLhin  tlie  i)ast  score 

I  of  years,  culminating  in  the  glories  of  the  400tli  anniver- 

f  sary  of  the  voyage^  of  Columbus,  have  awakened  a  wide- 

I  spread  interest  in  early  American  history,  and  in  all  the 

I  incidents  connecied  with  the  Genesis  of  the  United  States. 

I  Pati'io-ic   associations,    both    of    men   and   women,    have 

I  sprang  up  throughout  the  country,  whose  aim  is  to  en- 

I  courage  research  among  cur  annals,  and  to  cherish  a  spirit 

I  of  reverence  for  our  historic  pas^t.     Many,  too,  are  looking 

I  anxioushr  at  the  possible  effect  upon  our  institutions  and 

I  national  character  of  the  dangerous  experiment  of  absorb- 

I  ing  into  the  body  politic  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  all 

I  Europe ;  and  the  tendency  of  this  trend  of  thought  and 

I  study  is  to  emphasize  anew  the  fact  of  our  Anglican  origin, 

I  and  to  bring  home  to  us  vividly  the  truth  that  we  owe 

I  what  we  are  as  a  nation  to  our  English  blood  and  traditions. 

I  Monuments  have  been  erected  to  mark  various  historic 

I  spots,  and  now  on  the  coast  of  California,  where  in  1570 

I  anchored  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his  memorable 
I    .     circumnavigation  of   the  globe — (the   next   after   that  of 

I  Magellan) — and  where  his  chaplain,  Francis  Fletcher,  held 

f  the  Anirlican  service  on  the  shore  for  the  crews  and  the 

I  savage  natives — there  is  rising  a  large  stone  cross — a  con- 


■■'The  qiiotations  in  the  text,  unless  otherwise  stateil.  are  from  ILikhnjt's 
Voyages-  Vol.  Ill-  For  a  discuf^sion  of  ti\9  fate  of  the  lost  colony,  see  an 
article  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Weeks  of  Trinity  Colh:^:,'e,  Norih  Carolina,  in  the  p-i- 
pers  of  the  Artierican  Historical  Society,  Vol.  V. 
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I  spiciious  landmark  as  seeii  from  the  ocean  in  bold  i-elief 

I  against  the  sky  on  a   liigli  rocky  cliif— which  will  ever 

I  stand  as  a  silent  bi;il  eloqnent  memoiinl  oi  tlie  jirst  Anier- 

I  lean  rites  of  the  nationnl  ehnrcli  of  lliat  ])eo])le  wlio  were 

I  destined  to  be  the  masters  of  this  great  continent. 

I  I'o  me  it  seemed  of  supreme  importance  to  rescue  from 

I  oblivion  the  sacred  place  where  onr  fatliers  first  worshiijed 

I  God   on  the  Atlantic   coast,  where   tliey   made   the  liist 

I  English  ho7nes  in  the  New  World,  and   where  A\as  the 

I  cradle  of  our  civilization.     It  is  on  North  Carol l]ia  soij, 

I  and  will  you  not  npliold  my  hands  in  the  good  work?     A 

[  small  sum  .will  secnre  x>ossession  of  the  precions  site,  and 

I  we   can   hand   it   down   as   a  priceless    heirloom  to   our 

I  children. 

I  Let  ns  r^ad  together  the  pathetic  old  story  of  ronmntic 

I  adventnre,  of  manly  fortitnde,  of  disaster  and  deatli,  pre- 

[  facing  it  with  the  striking  prediction  of  one  of  the  earh' 

[  navigators : 

;  '-It  seemeth  proba])le  tliat  the  conntreys  lying  North  of 

Florida,  God  hath  reserved  to  be  reduced  tmto  Christian 
civility  by  the  Enrjllsli  nation.'' 

This  prophecy  vras  made  when  Sx'ain  still  chiime^d  our 
whole  coast  under  the  decree  ox  tlie  Borgia  l*ope,  v.-heu 
France  had  establislied  herself  in  ihe  North,  and  England 
had  as  j'et  no  foothold  on  the  continent.  It  is  tlie  utter- 
ance of  one  who  describes  himself  as  '-Mr.  Edv/ard  ILues, 
gentleman,  and  principal  actour  in  the  voyjige  attempted 
in  the  yeere  of  onr  Lord  1583,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
knight,  and  who  alone  continued  unto  the  end,  and  by 
God's  special!  assistance  returned  home  with  his  retinue 
safe  and  entire." 

Hayes'  picturesoue  narrative  of  Gilbert's  ill-starred 
voyage  forms  one  of  the  earliest  jjages  in  the  liistory  of 
English  colonization - 

Till  tiie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  \\as  the  most 
advanced  and  enliditened  of  the  States  of  Europe,  the  chief 
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I  ^eat  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences:  and  ns  nustvess  of  tlio  ]M«jd- 

I  itorranerin  it  wa;j  natural  that  slie  sliould  give  bii'tli  to  the 

I  llr.?tgrear  navi-ators  and  explorers.     Her  sous  had  poue- 

I  trated  ihe  nnkuovvu  reaiuns  of  Asia  and  Africa;  they  Jed 

I  tlie  ^^■ay  to  all  the  great  disco\-eries,  and  ll-duo  Polo,  John 

I  Cabot,  Colnmbiis  d  Amerigo  ^"espncci  are  only  the  most 

I  illiistrious  among  many  adventurers.     Bui   Avhen  a  nev,* 

f  world  had  l)een  found,  \vhen  the  Athmtic  superseded  the 

I  Mediterranean  as  tlie  great  sea  of  commerce,  tlien  the  work 

I  of  the  Italian  students  and  scientists  is  done,  tmd  it  is  tlie 
I   ■      Spaniard  and  the  Englislinum  who  reap  tJie  fruit  of  the 

I  discoveries. 

i:  Strange  freak  of  fortune  that  tlie  genius  and  enterpiise 

I  of  her  sous  wert^  to  dei^3•i^■e  Italy  of  her  maritime  suprem- 

I  acy  ;  that  Yenic^^  and  G-noa.  the  queen-cities  of  median'al 

I  commerce,  should  be  discrowned  by  the  iuimortal  exploits 

I  of  tlieir  own  cliihiren  ! 


i 

I  The  coast  of  Xorth  Carolina  is  a  long,  narrow  chain  of 

I  sand-hills,  locally  called  the  Banks,  separating  the  ocean 

!  from  the  broad,  sliallow  bodies  of  water,  Paudico  and  Al- 
bemarle  sounds,  which  are  the  estuaries  of  tlie  Xeuse  and 
Roanoke  and  other  great  rivers  of  the  state.     At  irregular 

I  intervals  the  line  of  the  Banks  is  broken  by  narrow  and 

I  ever-shiftina:  inlets,  throm>:h  whicli  How  the  ocean  tides, 

I  turning  the  inner  watei's  into  vast  sail'  lakes,  very  rich  in 

I  all  varieties  of  sea  products. 

I  AVIthin  this  breastwork  of  barren  downs  are  few  islands ; 

I  but  there  is  one  of  siixu'eme  iiuportance  in  the  history  of 

I  the  Amrio- Saxon  race  in  America.     Roanoke  island,  about 

I  twenty  miles  lonir  bv  three  in  width,  lies  between  Ptoanoke 

I  and  Croatan  sounds,   the  shallow  waters  which  connect 

i  Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  and  is  two  miles  from  the  Banks, 

I  and  thrice  that  distance  from  the  mainhmd.     Here  was 

I  t33tablished  the  first  English  colony ;  here  was  born  the  lirst 
I 
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white  Aineriean;  liere  was  celebrated   (he  fii^t  Christian 
':  rite  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.     It  is  the 

j  starting  point  of  events  as  pregnant  -with  great  ]>esiilij>  Id 

\  tlie  Avonderful  liistory  of  our  race,  as  was  the  lauding  of 

\  our  forefathers  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  when  they  Tnigialed 

;  from  their  Holstein  hon^es  more  thtin    a  thousand   years 

before. 

Yet,  intevosting  and  important  as  is  tiie  spot,  how  little 
is  known  of  it  by  the  great'  majority  of  Americans,  or  of 
this  Itrst  endeavor  to  plant  the  sturdy  Englisli  stock  in  the 
soil  of  the  new  world!     We  are  familiar  witii.  the  bh)ody 
^  atrocities  aroid  which   St.  Augustine  was  founded:  we  are 

versed  in  the  story  of  John  Smith's  adventures  at  James- 
town, and  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  Mayflower  at  Plymoutli ; 
but  tliis  early  attempt  at  Phiglisli  colonization,  with  all  its 
romautic  incidents,  has  been  allowed  to  sink  almost  into 
oblivion.  It  is  not  from  lack  of  historical  materials,  foi' 
they  are  very  abundant.  AYhile  of  the  explorations  of 
tlie  Cabots  we  have  no  account  from  any  one  vrho  took 
part  in  their  voyages,  the  story  of  Roanoke  has  been  fuUy 
told  by  Barlovre,  Lane,  Ilariot,  and  White,  leade)'s  in  the 
several  expeditions.  These  precious  documents,  together 
with  Yv'ater- colored  illustrations  of  the  new  country,  have 
all  been  preserved,  and  no  tale  of  adventure  is  fuller  of 
picturesque  incident  and  romantic  interest. 

The  colony  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble men  in  a  very  remarlvable  age — Ealeigh,  the  cavalier, 
j  statesmen,  philosopher,  historian,  poet,  mariner,  explorer. 

I  hero,  martyr — 

I  ''The  conrtier's,  scholar's,  soLlier's  eye,  tongue,  sword." 

I'  IN'o  character  in  legend  or  history  is  more  brilliant  or  versa- 

tile.    The  period  too,  is  tlie  most  interesting  iieriod  in  the 
I  life  of  the  English  people.     '-The  spacious  time  of  great 

I  Elizabeth,'-    crowded  with  great    deeds,   and    tilled    wiih 

I  *^- those  melodious  bursts  that  echo  still.'-     Tla-re  were  in- 

I  t^dh^ctual   giants  in  those  grand  davs,   and  thromch  all 

I 
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I  classes  of  the  people  ran  an  enthusiasm  of  adventure  and 
I  decay,  Jast  as  rlie  spirit  of  tlie  Crusades  had  at  oiie  time 
I  tlirilled  tiirougli  all  Eu]"Oj)e.  Bacon  and  Shalvtispoare  were 
I  budding  into  laanhood ;  Sidney  had  written  tliQ.  Arcadia 
I  and  Defense  of  Foesie,  and  was  about  to  lind  liis  apotheo- 
I  sis  on  the  field  of  Zutphen;  while  Spencer  was  dreamiur^ 
I  of  the  land  of  Faery,  among  ^'tlie  gi-een  alders  by  the 
I  Mulla's  sjiore."  Fro})isher  had  made  his  Arctic  exjdora- 
I  tions,  and  Drake  had  returned  to  amaze  all  England  with 
I  his  story  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
I  T]ie  saving  cruelties  of  Alva,   and  the  massacre  of  St. 

I  Bartholome\v,  ]iad  kindled  religious  animosity  into  a  iierce 
I  ilame.  The  Piince  of  Orange  was  about  to  fall  under  the 
I  assassin's  knife,  and  plots  were  t]iickening  about  the  fair 
I  li'^ad  of  ^iary  Stuart,  which  were  to  bring  her  to  the  seaf- 
I  fold.  The  Eenaissance  and  the  Eeformaiion  had  broken 
I  the  sliackles  of  the  intellect,  and  widened  the  horizon  of 
I  thouglit ;  while  the  great  discoveries  had  oj^ened  new  fields 
I  for  the  display  of  human  energy.  Men  wei'e  giviag  up 
I  speculations  about  the  heavunly  world,  which  had  absorbed 
I  [he  intellectual  activities  of  the  middle  a^es,  and  wei-e  turn- 
I  ing  to  the  practii^al  conquest  of  a  world  beyond  tlie  seas. 
I  England  and  Protestantism  were  gathering  their  forces  for 
i  the  last  crreat  stru<?<>:le  with  Spain  and  the  Latin  chureln 
I  Tor  Supremacy  in  the  old  ^vorld,  and  for  niasteiy  in  the 
I       new. 

}  Tlie  English  claim  to  Xortli  America,  from  Ke^vfound- 

I  land  to  Florida,  was  based  upon  tlie  discoveries  of  John 
I  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  made  under  the  authority  of  a  parent 
I  granted  to  them  by  Henry  YIl,  in  March,  1406,  the  oldest 
American  State  paper  of  England.  It  empowered  theui  to 
look  for  and  discover  new  lands  "of  inlidels  and  i):)gans 
whatever,  juid  wherever  situated,  which  before  that  time 
had  been  unknown  to  all  Christians.''  Stittchey,  writing 
of  Virginia  in  1018,  says:  "The  King  of  Spaine  hath  no 
coliour  of  title  to  this  place.     King  Henry  VII  gave  his 


!  letters  pnttents  unto  Jolm  Cubot,  a  Venetian  iuaeiii/Gci  liis 

\  subject,  v.Vid  to  Ms  three  sonnes,  wlro  discovei'ed  for  tlie 

I  King  tlie  North  part  of  Anierlca,  and  annexed  to  ihe  cro\vne 

j  of  England  all  that  great  tract  of  land  stretrhing  fi'oin  the 

I  Capo  of  Florida  unto  those  parts,  niayne  and  islands,  vvldcli 

I  we  call  the  New-found-h^ud." 

I  John  Cabot  had  corne  from  Italy  to  England  about  1408, 

I  and  settled  in  a  snbnrb  of  Bristol,  then,  as  now,  called 

j  Cathay,  from  its  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and  here  his 

I  son  Sebastian   was   born.     After  the   Norse  YiJviiurs   no 

j  European  until  the  Cabots  had  set  foot  on  this  cojitinent. 

I  Sailing  in  an  English  ship  manned  chletiy  with  English 

j  seamen,  tliey  reached  the  American  coast  at  Prima- Vista, 

[  First-seen-land,   now  Cape  Breton,   on  24th  June,   1407, 

I  before  either  Cokimbns  or  Amerigo  Vespucci  had  discov- 

I;  ered  the  mainland.     They  planted  a  cross  upon  the  shore, 

j  and  the  meteor  iiag  of  England  is  the  iirst  that  was  nn- 

!  furled  on  the  continent.     Coasting  for  niany  leagues  along 

■  what  came  to  be  called  La  Tierra  de  las  Baccalaos,  or  Cod- 

;  fish-land,  later  Labrador,  which  they  thought  to  be  the 

tenitor}-^  of  the  Grand  Khan  in  Asia,   they  retiinied  to 
England  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  Henry,  swayed  p'ossi- 
bly  by  his  unkingiy  passion  of  avarice,  gave  ten  pou/ids  to 
th.e  adventuiers  w^ho  presented,  him.  with  a  new  vvorld  I 
I  Cabot  is  one  of  the  great  historic  names  over  which  the 

I  caijrice  of  Fate  has  striven  to  draw  the  curtain  of  oblivion. 

j  While  the  nam.e  of  Columbus  is  rightly  found  every>\here 

in  America,  and  that  of  Vespucci — who  Iirst  crossed  the 
Atlantic  when  Sebastian  Cabot  was  making  his  third  voy- 
age from  England— has  been  given  to  the  whole  Western 
hemisphere,  no  river  or  mountain,  bay  or  promontory  l^ears 
the  name  of  Cabot.  Yet  a  recent  writer,  Brownson,  on  con- 
trasting the  results  to  the  world  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
explorations,  says:  ''Columbus  and  Cabot  looked  for  a 
land  of  gold  and  sivices.  Columbus  found  the  lands  ri«:h 
in  X)recious  metals<  and   the   result  there  have  bt-en  four 
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rfmtaries  of  cruelty,  slavery,  and  oppression,  of  despotism 
and  anarchy.  Cabot  found  a  land  whose  only  wealth  ^\-as 
f  511  the  codfish  that  swarmed  oii  its  coasts;  but  that  land 
I  became  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  justice,  of  resistance  to 
^  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  refuge  of  the  down-trodden 
\  and  enslaved  of  every  clime.  The  world,  liunianity,  is 
i  bettor,  nobler,  happier,  for  the  discovery  made  bv  Cabot: 
\  has  any  real  beneiit  to  iiiankind  resulted  fix)ni  the  lands 
\        south  of  ns?" 

I  The  fame  of  the  elder  Cabot — vrhorn  we  Anglo-Americans 

f        should  learn  to  revei-ence— has  been  obscured  by  the  greater 
I        glory  of  his  son.     English  born  and  bred,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
^        on  the  death  of  his  father,  became  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
\        dition  of  1498,  which  was  a  scheme  of  colonization.     By 
way  ox  Iceland  be  reached   the  shores  of  Labrador,  and 
1^       coasted  a-s  far  South  as  Cape  Charles  or  Hatteras,  whence 
%       from  want  oi  provisions  he  returned  to  Enr^ope.     In  1516 
;        he  discovered  Hudson's  Bay  for  England,  but  through  tl)e 
-Teater  r)art  of  the  troublous  reign  of  Henry  YIII,  he  was 
;        in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  explored  for  her  the  great  Rio 
\        de  la  Plata  in  South  Anrerica.     Returning  to  England  he 
was  p^ensioned  and  honoured  by  Edward  YI.     X ow  an  old 
\        man,  his  restless  activity  was  tmabated,  and  the  English 
;        voyages  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  due  to 

Cabot's  initiative. 
I  In  his  fatal  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  1553,  Sir 

I  Hugh  Willoughby  took  with  him  Cabot \s  instructions  for 
I  the  voyage,  vrhich  are  most  interesting  as  showing  alike 
i  his  wisdom  and.  skill  in  seamanship,  and  his  deeply  reli- 
I  gious  character.  In  them  the  mariner's  log-book  is  first 
\  instituted,  and  minute  directions  are  given  v*4tli  regard  to 
:'  ♦wery  detail  of  the  art  of  navigation.  The  morning  and 
\  tn-enlng  prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  are  ordered  to  be 
\  rt^ad  on  every  ship  daily,  and  the  sailors  are  enjoined 
I'  always  to  act  "for  dntie  and  conscience  sake  towards  God, 
I  under  whose  mercifull  hand  navigants  above  all  other 
I      creatures  naturally  bee  most  nigh  and  nicine.'' 
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Sebastian  Cabot  died  probably  in  1557— tliat  lurid  (3]iol-]i 
when  the  Protestant  martyrs  were  perishing  at  the  ^^tak»^ - 
bnt  his  place  of  death  and  his  grave  are  unknown.  En^i^laud 
(as  Tardneci  says)  'diad  no  time  to  remember  or  mark  the 
sepulchre  of  the  man  to  whose  (powerful)  initiative  she 
owes  the  wealth  and  power  which  have  placed  lier  among 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world/'  --ller  claims  in  tlie 
New  World  have  uniformly  rested  on  his  discoveries,  'j^he 
English  language  might  be  spoken  in  no  part  of  America 
but  for  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  commerce  of  England  and 
I  lier  Xavy  have  been  deeply  his  debtors.     Yet  his  birtli- 

I  jAace  has  been  denied  and  his  fanje  ha5j  been  obscured. 

I  He  gave  a  continent  to  England ;  yet  no  one  can  point  to 

I  the  few  feet  of  earth  she  has  allovv-ed  hirn  in  return.'' 

i  I  hare  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  earliest  ell'orts  at 

f  English  colonization,  because  they  are  so  generally  over- 

1  looked   and   neglected,    and   because   the   story  of   them 

i  enforces  any  point  of  the  exclusively  English  origin  of  our 

I  civilizaiion. 

j  After  Cabot's  discovery  of  the  Xorth  American  Conti- 

I  nent,   and  his  taking  possession  of  it   for  the  crown  of 

England,  no  important  expeditions  were  undertaken  for 

more  than  half  a  century.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  all 

the  energies  of  the  nation  were  absorbed  in  the  great  prob- 

I  lems  of  Church  and  State  then  pressing  for  solution,  nor 

j  could  the  king  attempt  any  conquests  in  the  New  World 

I  without  a  rupture  with  his  ally,  the  Spanish  monarch.     On 

j  the  accession  of  his  son,  Edward  YI,  the  spirit  of  maritii!ie 

i  adventure  revived,  but  he  was  on  his  death-bed  ^^llen  the 

I  expedition  of  Willoughby  set  sail,  and  no  such  enterprise 

I  was  practicable  in  the  reign  of  ]\fary,  the  slave  of  Spain 

and  of  Home.     But  vriih  P^lizabeth  on  the  throne,  and  the 

Eeformation  triumphant,  all  great  designs  seenied  possible. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  colonization  in  his  reign  v.as  nnide 

in  1578,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  to  the  initiative  of 

these  two  men  the  Anglicizing  of  this  continent  is  due.     The 


setrlenient  of   Jamestown   and  the   establishment   of  the 
I  Fnritans  at  Plymoutb  were  only  the  last  successful  steps 

I  in  a  long  series  of  great  adventures.     JS'ew  England  was 

f  founded  by  pursuing  the  path  "marked   out  by    Gilbert, 

I  and  Virginia  by  following  that  of  Raleigh ;  tlie  enterprises 

of  these  two  great  men— par  no'bile  frairum — are  the  true 
beginnings    of  tAnglo-Ainerican    liistory.      Ealeigh    was 
already  conspicuous  as  n  preux  cliewlier  and  champion  of 
I  Fj^otestantism,     He  had  set  before  himself  as  llie  one  great 

\  uirLi  in  life  the  'ijumiliaiion  of  Spain,   and  the  weakening 

I  of  the  power  of  the  Latin  race  and  religion.     At  the  early 

I  age  of  seventeen  he  left  the  University  of  Oxford  to  join 

\  a  band  of  a  hundred  volunteers,  wdio  went  to  the  aid  of 

I  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots — *'a  gallant  company,  nobly 

I  rnoiintod  and  accoutred,  and  bearing  for  a  motto  on  their 

I  standard,    ^Let  valor  decide  the  contest,'  "     France  was 

I  then  ailame  with  the  reports  of  the  niascacre  of  the  Hu- 

I  gu^enots  in  Fioiida,  and  the  idea  germinated  in  Faleigh's 

I  miiid  that  a  moral  blow  ndirht  be  dealt  to  the  enemy  beyond 

I  the  seas.     From  the  service  of  Coligny  he  passed  to  that 

\  of  "William  the  Silent,  and  all  the  while  was  firrowimi  in 

1  lnr«i  the  conviction  (which  he  expressed  later  in  life,)  that 

f  the  possession  of  America  would  decide  the  question  of 

I  tl}e   supremacy   of    Spain  or  England.      '^For  whatsoever 

I  Prince  shall  possess  it,' '  wrote  he,  ''shall  bee  greatest,  and 

I  if  the  king  of  Spayne  enjoy  it,  he  will  become  unresistible. 

I  I  trust  in  God  that  he  which  is  Lorde  of  Lords,  will  put  it 

I  into  her  heart  which  is  Lady  of  Ladies  to  possess  it." 

Faper  on  Guinea,  lo9o.  IGSa^I.33 

Raleigh  took  conmiand  of  one  of  the  small  vessels  of 
Sir  llumr^hrey  Gilbert's  fleet,  with  vvhich  they  hoped  to 
reach  our  shores,  and  by  establishing  a  colony  check  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards,  and  '*puta  byt  into  their  ancient 
euemye's  mouth.''  The  attempt  was  a  failure ;  and  on  the 
second  expedition,  in  15S3,  Raleigh,  who  had  fitted  out 
one  01    the  five  ships,  was   forbidden   by   the  queen  to 
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accompany  Ins  brother,  Gilbert  took  foi-mal  possession  of 
Newfoundland,  but  be  lost  his  ship  olT  Sable  island :  and 
on  the  ret  urn  voyage  the  gallant  soldier  went  down  otr  tlie 
Azores,  witli  the  Squirrel,  his  little  craft  of  len  tons,  his 
last  noble  words  being,  '^Courage,  my  fi'iends !  AVe  are  as  I 
neere  to  heaven  hj  sea  as  by  land."  { 

To  Raleigh  then  came  the  scheme  of  colonization  almost  ' 
as  an  inheritance;  and  on  Lady-Day,  March  25,  1584, 
Queen  Elizabeth  issued  to  him  a  patent  of  discovery, 
granting  him  '-all  prerogatives,  commodities,  jurisdictions, 
royalties,  privileges,  franchises,  and  pre-eminences,  (there- 
to or  therecibouts,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  whatsoever  we 
by  our  letters  patents  may  grant,  and  as  we  or  any  of  our 
noble  j^.rogenitors  have  lieretofore  granted  to  any  person 
or  persoiis,  bodies  poliiique  or  corp>orate.") 

He  equipped  two  vessels  under  command  of  Amadas  nnd 
Barlowe,  and  from  the  pen  of  the  latter  ^\'e  have  an  account 
of  the  expedition:  *'T]ie  27  day  of  Aprill,  in  tiie  yere  of 
our  redemption  1584,  we  departed  the  West  of  England, 
with  two  barkes  well  furnished  with  men  and  victuals.  .  . 
The  tenth,  of  June  we  were  fallen  with  the  Islands  of  the 
West  Indes.  .  .  The  second  of  July,  we  found  shole 
water,  vrlier  we  smelt  so  sweet  and  so  stron<!  a  sm^l.  as  if 
we  had  been  in  the  midst  of  some  delicare  garden  al)0und- 
ing  with  odoriferous  flowers,  by  which  we  were  assured, 
that  the  land  could  not  be  farre  distant. '- 

This  characteristic  of  what  Lane  afterward  called  the 
•'Paradise  of  the  world''  may  have  been  in  Milton's  nund 
when  he  described  the  approach  of  the  Evil  Spirit  to  the 
garden  of  Eden : 

"ISovr  purer  air 
Meets  his  iipproach ;  .   .   .  now  cjentle  gales 
Fanning  tlieir  odoriferous  wing:^  dispense 
xs  atiTe  i)erfume3,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.     As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  north-east  winds  blow 
S;vhean  odours  frc:n  the  spicy  sliore 
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\  Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

,»  ^"^^'^  pleased  tUoy  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  hjw^ue 

I  Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  suiiles."* 

I  ^aveeping  good  wateh,  and  beariDg  but  slacke  saiie,  the 

|:  fourth  of  July  [America's  fared  day !]  we  arrived  u]Kjn  the 

J  coast,  v.diich  we  supposed  to  be  a  coutineut,  and  we  sayled 

I  along  the  same  150  miles  before  we  could  find  any  entrance, 

I  or  river  issueing  into  the  sea .  The  first  that  appeared  unto 
us  v.-e  entered,  and  c^ist  anker  about  three  harquebuz- 
s]iot  within  the  haven's  montli :  and  after  thfUAhs  given  to 
God  for  our  safe  arrival!  thither,  we  manned  our  boats. 

;  and  went  to  view  the  land  next  adjoynlng,  and  to  take 

^  possession  of  the  some,  in  vlghi  of  the  Queenes  most  excel- 

f  lent  Majestie." 

:^  The  explorers  had  coasted  north vrard  tvro  days  along  the 

^  Banks,   and  entering  probably   at  Xew  inlet  or  Tiinity 

r  harbour,  had  anchored  not  far  from  Roanoke  island.     •'  'We 

:  viewed  the  land  about  us,  being,  whereas  we  lirst  landed, 

'  very  sandie  and  low  towards  the  water  side,  but  so  full  of 

1^  grapes,  as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of  the  sea  overl lowed 

f  them,  of  which  we  found  such  plentie,  both  on  the  sand 
and  on  the  green  soil  on  the  hills,  as  well  as  on  the  hills, 

I  as  v'ell  on  every  shrubbe,   as  also  climbing  towards  the 

I  tops  of  high  Cedars,  that  I  thinlvo  in  all  the  world  the  like 

j  abundance  is  not  to  be  found."     This  is  evidently  the  Inx- 

I  uriant  jSTorth  Carolina  Scuppernong  grape,  whose  strong 

I  aromatic  perfume  miglit  well  be  perceived  at  some  distance 

f  irom  the  shore.     .     .     .   ^'^There  came  unto  us  divers  boats, 

^  and  in  one  or  them  the  king's  brother,  with  fortie  or  iiftie 

I  men,  very  handsome  and  goodly  peox:>le,  and  in  their  be- 

X  haTlour  as  mannerly  and  civill  as  iin.y  in  Eui'ope. 

f_  The  soile  is  the  most  jjlentif nil,  sweete,  fruitfull  and  whole- 

I  some  of  all  the  woiide  :  (there  were  above  fourteene  severall 

I  ^^vpete-smellin2:  timber  trees,  and  the  most  part  of  their 

!  '^nidorwoods  are  Baves and  suchlike.)     .     .     .     Wee  came 
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to  an  Island  v^hicli  they  call  Konnoke,  distant  from  tlie 
harbour  by  w]ii(^lx  v:e  entered  seven  leagues:  and  at  the 
north  end  tliereof  was  a  village  of  nine  houses,  built  of 
Cedar,  and  fortiiied  round  about  withsharx>  trees,  to  lio^pe 
out  their  enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made  like  a 
Turne  pike  very  artihcialiy.  .  .  .  The  wife  of  the 
king's  brother  came  running  out  to  nieete  us  very  cheei*e- 
fully  and  friendly.  When  we  come  into  the  utter  roome, 
having  five  roomes  in  her  house,  she  caused  us  to  sit  downe 
by  a  great  tire,  and  after  tooke  oiT  our  clotlies  and  washed 
them,  and  dried  them  againe :  some  of  the  women  plucked 
of?  our  stockings  and  washed  them,  some  washed  our  f^^ete 
in  wamie  Avater,  sh.ee  herselfe  making  greate  haste  to  dress 
some  meate  for  us  to  eate.  .  .  .  We  were  entertained 
with  all  love  and  kindnesse,  and  with  as  inuch  bountie  as 
they  could  possibly  devise,  We  found  the  people  most 
gentle,,  hjviag  and  faithful],  voide  of  all  guile  and  treason, 
and  sncli  as  live  after  the  manner  of  tlie  golden  ij^-e.''. 

It  is  important  to  mark  tliis  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  Hatteras  Indians,  nnd  bearing  in  mind  after  instances 
01  their  kindliness  and  fidelity,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
their  linal  attitude  oi  hostility  w^as  entirely  due  to  hcirsh 
and  cruel  treatment  of  tliem  by  the  Colonists.  It  was  a 
stern  and  ruthless  age ;  tlie  follovv-ers  of  the  blessed  Gospel 
of  peace  and  love  went  ever  armed  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
admitted  no  right  of  any  savage  or  pagan  ox)pouent  to 
property,  liberty  or  life. 

These  ilrst  explorers  remained  in  our  waters  only  two 
months,  reaching  England  again  "about  the  middle  of 
September,"  bringing  Avith  them  two  of  the  natives,  Wan- 
chese  and  Manteo.  Their  arrival  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  llaleigh  named  the  new  country  Miginia  in  honor 
of  the  queen,  and  our  whole  Atlantic  coast  was  now  regarded 
as  under  the  dcnninion  of  France,  England,  and  S])ain ; 
the  three  districts  of  indeiinite  boundarins  being  known 
as  Canada.  Tirginia,  and  Florida. 
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I'  This  voyage  of  Ainadas  wan  merely  one  of  exploration; 

I  but  in  1585  llaltjigb.  iitted  out  a  second  expedition  of  .seven 

t  sail  and  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  under  command  of 

r  his  cousin  Sir  Eicliard  Grenviile,  to  plant  a  colony  in  the 

j  paradise  described  by  Earlov/e,     Grenville  is  another  of 

f.  the  brilliant  heroes  of  this  period,  and  it  is  interesting  to 

I  note  tlie  nnnih^er  of  remarkable  men  who  were  connected 

I  witli  the  Arrierican  voyages.     Gilbert,  Raleigii,  Grenville, 

;.  Lane,  Harlot,  White,  form  a^s  striking  a  group. of  adven- 

1  tiirons  spirits  as  can  be  gatkered  together  in  history. 

I  Full  aecoiints  of  tlie  ex|>eriences  of    the   colonists  are 

I  given  by  Lane.     ''The  9  day  of  April  1585  we  de])arted 

I  from  Plymouth,  our  Fleete  consisting  of  the  number  of 

I  seven  sailes,  (to  wit  the  Tyger,  of  the  burden  of  seven 

f  score  tuimes,  a  File-boat  called  the  Roe-bucke,  of  the  like 

I  burdeUj  the  Lyon  of  a  hundred  tunnes,  the  Elizabeth,  of 

I  lifty  tunnes,  and  the  Dorothie,  a  small  barke :  whernnto 

f  were  also  adjoyned  for  speedy  services,  two  small  irhi- 

]  nesses.     .     .     .     The  12.  day  of  May  wee  came  to  an  anker 

;  oil' the  island  of  St.  John  de  Porto  Rico.     .     .     .     The  24. 

I  day  we  set  saile  from  SL  Jolms,  being  many  of  us  stung 

f.  upon  slioare  with  the  Muskitos.     .     .     .     The  20  of  June 

f-  we  fell  in  with  the  maine  of  Florida.     The  23.  we  were  in 

I  irreat  danger  of  wracke   on   a  beach  called  the  Cape  of 

I  Feare,  [the  Fromontonuni  tremendum  of  the  old  maps.] 

I  The  23.  we  came  to  anker  at  Wocokon  [Ocracoke].     July 

i  '-J  we  sent  word  of  our  arriving  at  Wocokon  to  Wiugina 

f  [the  Indian  chief]  at  Roanoak.     The  16.  one  of  the  savages 

r  having  stolen  from  us  a  silver  cup,  we  burnt  and  spoyied 

I  ihf^ir  come  and  towne,  all  the  people  being  tied.     .     .     . 

t  The  27.  our  Fleete   ankered   at  Haterask,  and  there  we 

rested.     The  25.  August  our  Generall  weyed  anker,  and 

set  saile  for  England." 

Grenville  thus  remained  two  montlis  on  the  Carolina 

'■oast,  and  then  putting  the  colony  under  the  government 

"f  RalTjh  Lane,  returned  home  to  join  the  other  *^Sea- 


clogs"  wlio  v>ei'e  now  pjaking  the  whole  Athmtic  unsafe  for 
Spain.  His  death  in  1.591  off  the  Azores,  v.here  ulso 
Gilbert  had  }>erished,  is  one  of  tlie  most  ghnious  events  in 
Britisli  naval  annals.  The  English  squadron  consisted  of 
but  seven  i^'dil ;  tlie  Spanish  Heet  numbered  lifty-live. 
Engaged  all  night  at  close  quarters  wltli  many  of  the  largest 
Spanish  galleons,  at  daylight  Grenville  found  his  little 
ship,  the  Ee\enge.  literally  shot  to  pieces,,  and  not  a  man 
on  board  nnhurr.  Desperately  vrouiided,  lie  still  refused 
to  strike  his  Hag;  and  when  forced  by  his  crevr  to  surren- 
der the  sinking  hull,  lie  was  taken  on  board  the  Sixmisli 
Admiral  to  utter  the  meni.orril)le  last  words:  -'ller'-^  die  I, 
Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyiul  and  cpiiet  mind;  for  tliat 
I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  lighting 
for  liis  count iy,  queen,  religion,  and  honour." 

On  September  3,  1585,  Governor  Lane  wrote  to  liichard 
Ilakluyt  from ^ 'the  l^evr  Fort  in  Virginia,"  which  he  had 
built  at  the  noithem  end  of  Eoanoke  island,  on  the  site  of 
the  fortified  Indian  village  fouuf]  th':'re  by  Amadas  :  ''Since 
Sir  llichord  Grenvillc's  dei^arture,  we  have  discovered  the 
maine  to  be  tlie  goodliest  sojie  under  the  cope  of  lieaveTi, 
so  abounding  with  sweete  trees,  and  grapes  of  such  gre.it- 
nesse,  yet  wilde.  .  .  .  And  we  have  found  here  Maiz 
or  Guinie  v:]ieat,  v.hose  eare  yeeldeth  corne  for  bread  400 
upon  one  eare.  .  .  .  It  is  the  goodliest  and  most 
pleasing  Territorie  of  the  v/orld  :  for  the  continent  is  of  an 
huge  and  unknowen  greatnesse,  and  the  climate  is  whole- 
some. .  .  .  If  Virginia  had  but  horses  and  kine,  1 
dare  assure  myselfe.  being  inhabited  with  English,  /to 
real 'me  in  Clirhteiidorne  iv.ere  comjKirohle  to  ity 

He  describes  the  whole  n<-^ighl>oring  country,  and  deter- 
mines to  change  the  site  of  tlie  colouy  to  a  better  port,  for 
''the  harborough  of  Roanoak  was  very  naught;"  but  rle^ 
hostility  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  rendered  all  his 
efforts  futile.  Conspiracies  were  formed  agJiinst  the  En- 
glish, and  their  situation  grew  so  precarious,  tliat  many 
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turned  a  longing  eye  homeward.  On  June  10.  1586,  Hir 
Francis  Drake  ancliored  olr  the  coast  with  a  ileet  or  twenty- 
three  iail,  and  furnished  Lane  with  n  --very  proper  barke 
of  seventy  tun,  and  tooke  present  order  for  bringing  of 
victual  aboord  her  for  100  men  for  four  nionethy."  But 
on  the  13th  there  arose  a  great  Ktorni  whicli  drove  her  1o 
sea,  v/ilh  many  of  the  chief  colonists  on  board,  aiid  she  did 
not  return.  iJe.-^pairing  of  any  remedy  for  this  disae^ter, 
and  unable  to  ])as3  another  winter  without  succor  frou) 
lioine.  Lane  determined  to  abandon  the  colony.  Tlie  men 
were  bestovv^ed  among  Brake's  fleet,  and  anlved  at  Ports- 
Tuonth  on  the  27tli  of  July. 

' 'Immediately  after  ihe  departing  of  our  English  colony 
out  of  this  paradise  of  thev/orld,"  vvTites  Lane,  ''tlie  ship 
bent  at  the  charges  of  Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh,  fraighted  v/ith 
all  maner  of  things  in  most  plentifull  maner,  arrived  at 
■  Ilatorask;  vvho  after  some  time  spent  in  seeking  otir  Col- 

',  ony  up  in  the  countrey,  and  not  finding  them,  returned 

witii  all  the  aforesayd  provision  into  England.  About 
fotireteene  days  after  the  departure  of  the  aforesayd  shippe, 
8ir  Eichard  Grenviile  Generall  of  Yirginia  arrived  there ; 
who  not  hearing  any  newes  of  the  Colony,  and  linding  the 
places  wdiicli  they  inhabited  desolate,  yet  unwilling  to 
loose  the  possession  of  the  countrey,  determined  to  leave 
some  men  bchiiule  to  reteine  it:  whereupon  lie  landed  tif- 
teene  men  in  the  Isle  of  Eoanoak,  furnished  plentiftilly 
witli  all  maner  of  provisions  for  two  yeeres." 

Besides  Lane's  narrative  of  his  explorations  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Xorth  Carolina,  of  his  relations  witli  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  various  ad\'entures  and  vicissitudes  of  the  first 
colony,  -we  have  a  -'Eriefe  and  true  report  of  the  new  found 
hind  of  Virginia*'  by  Tliomas  Hariot;  ''a  man  no  lesse  for 
Iris  hone.-ty  than  learning  commendable,"  the  scholar  of 
the  exp'edition.  and  the  inventor  of  the  algebraic  systeni  of 
notation,  described  in  his  ei)itaph  as : 
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Docti^'simns  iilfj  Hamotus,  i 

Qui  omiiOK  .scientias  coluit, 
Qui  iu  omaibiis  exeellnit. 
Mathematicis,  philosophicis,  theologicis, 
Tei'itcitis  indagator  st  vidiosissiraiis. 
His  report,  addressed  to  ''tlie  Adventurers,  Favourers, 
and  Wel^viilers  of  the  enterprise  for  the  inhabiting  and 
planting' in  Virginia, "  is  a  very  full  and  iuterestino- ac- 
count of  the  varied  products  of  the  new  country,  and  of 
I  the  manners  and  cnstonis  of  the  natives.     '-There  is  a  land 

I  of  grasse  in  the  coantry,  npoti  the  blades  wliereof  tliere 

I  grovveth  very  good  siJks.     .     .     .     Tliere  ui\i  two  kindes 

I  of  grapes   that  the  soile  doth  yeeld,  the  one  small  and 

I  sowre,  of  the  ordinary  bignesse,  the  other  farre  greater  and 

1  of  himselfe  iusliioiis  sweet  [the  Scuppernong].     ...     A 

f  kinde  of  graine  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pagatowr  [Indian 

I  corn],  about  the  bignesse  of  English  peaze ;  but  of  divers 

i  colours;  wiiite,  red,  yellovv- and  blew.     AH  yeeld  a  vej'y 

'  Tvdiite  and  sweete  tiowre.     .     .     .     Tliere  is  an  herbe  called 

I  by  the  inhabitants  l;ppowoe ;  the  Spanyards  call  it  Tabacco. 

[  The  leaves  thereof  being  brought  into  ponder,  tliey  used  to 

take  the  snioake  thereof,  by  suclving  it  thorovr  pipes  nuide 
of  clay,  into  their  stomacke  and  heade ;  from  whence  it 
purgeth  supertluous  lieame  and  other  gi'osse  hnmours : 
whereby  their  bodies  are  notably  preserved  in  health,  and 
I  know  not  many  grievons  diseases,  wlierewithall  we  in  En- 

!  gland  are  afflicted.     The\^  thinke  their  gods  are  marvel - 

I  lously  delighted  therewith  :  wherenxion  they  make  hallowed 

[  tires,  and  cast  some  of  the  ponder  therein  for  sacrifice : 

being  in  a  storm,  to  pacilie  their  gods,  they  cast  some  into 
the  waters:  also  after  an  escape  from  danger,  they  cast 
some  into  the  aire.  .  .  .  "We  our  selves  used  to  suclce 
it  after  their  meaner,  and  have  found  many  v.-uudeifiiU  ex- 
periments of  the  vertiies  thereof:  the  use  of  it  by  so  mauy 
of  late,  men  and  women  of  great  calling,  is  sufficient  wit- 
nesse.  .  .  .  Openauk  are  a  kinde  of  roots  of  round 
forme  [the  potato]  found  in  moist  and  marish  grounds: 
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r  being  boiled  or  sodden,  iliey  are  very  good  meat.     .     .     . 

I  The  iiauirall  inliabitants  are  a  people  clotlied  willi  loose 

;  n^nntles  made  of  deere  skiiines,  and  aprons  of  tlie  same 

k  round  about  their  middle,  ail  els   naked.     ,     .     .     For 

f  niankinde  they  say  a  woman  was  made  iii'st,  which  bv  the 

•  working  of  one  of  the  gods,  conceived  and  brought  loorth 
I  children ;  and  in  such  sort  they  had  their  bes-innino* 

I  Some  01  the  people  could  not  tell  whether  to  thinke  us 

I  gods  or  men,  the  rather  because  there  was  no  man  of  ours 
knowen   to  die,  or  that  Vv-as  specially  sicke :  they  noted 

;^  also  that  Vv'e  had  no  women  among  ns.     Some  therefore 

I  were  of  opinion  that  we  were  not  borne  of  women,  and 

|.  therefore  not  mortal,  but  that  \ve  were  men  of  an  old  gen* 

I  enition   many   yeeres  |:^ast,  then  risen  againe  to  immor- 

f-.  talitie.     Some  would  likewise  prophecie  that  there  were 

I  more  of  our  generation  yet  to  come  to  Mil  theirs  and  ioJce 

I  tltcir  places.^' 

I  In  no  wise  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  this  costly  ex- 
I-  perimenr  at  colonization,  Ealeigh  litted  out  anotliei-  expe- 
ls dition  of  three  vessels  in  the  following  year,  under  commaud 
f:  of  John  White,  to  ^^  liom  we  are  indebted  for  the  story  of 

•  this  second  colony.  For  the  first  time  the  enterprise  had 
i:  an  element  of  permanence,  by  including  among  the  emi- 
I  grants  women  and  children.  The  intention  was  to  make  a 
I  settlement  on  iLe  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  through 
I  the  treachery  of  a  pilot,  as  is  said,  Roanoke  island  again 
I  became  the  home  of  the  colonists. 

|;  "'In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  158T,  Sir  Walter  Ttaleigh  in- 

r  tendinir  to  persevere  in  the  plantimr  of  his  Countrev  of 

I  Virginia,  prepared  a  newe  Colonie  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

I  men  to  be  sent  thither,  under  the  charge  of  John  AVhitt^, 

I  whom  hee  appointed  Gov^nnour,  and  liI^o  appointed  uiuo 

I  him  twelve  Assistants,  unto  whom  he  gave  a  Charter,  aud 

r  incorporated  them  by  the  name  of  Governour  and  Assist- 

I  ants  of  the  Citie  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia.  Our  Fleete  being 
I      .    in  number  three  saile,  the  Admirall  a  shippe  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  Tunnes,  a  Flie-boat,  and  a  Pinnosse,  de- 
parted the  26  of  April  from  Poi-tsmouth.     .     .     .     Al:>oiit 
the  16  of  July  ^^e  lel  Avith  the  maine  of  Virginia,  and  Ijaie 
along  the  coast,   where  in  the  night,  had   not  Captaiae 
Stafford  bene  c^irefull,  we  had  ]>ene  all  castaway  npon  the 
breach,  called  the  Cape  of  Feare.     The  22  of  July  wee  ar- 
rived at  Ha  torask :  the  Governour  went  aboard  the  pin- 
nesse,  with  fortie  of  his  best  men.  intending  to  passe  np  to 
Roanok  foorthwith,  hoping  there  to  iinde  tho>e  iiileene 
men,  which  Sir  Richard  Grenville  Jiad  left  there  the  yeere 
before.     .     .     .     The  same   night  at   snnne-set   he  went 
aland,  and  the  next  day  walked  to  the  North  ende  of  the 
Island,  where  Master  Ealfe  Lane  had  his  forte,  with  sun- 
dry dwellings,  njade  by  his  men  abor.t  it  the  yeere  before, 
where  wee  hoped  to  find  some  sign.es  of  our  tifteene  men. 
We  found  the  forte  rased  downe,  but  all  the  houses  stand- 
ing unhurt,  saving  that  the  neather  roomes  of  them,  nnd 
also  of  the  forte,  were  overgrowen  with  Melons,  and  Deere 
within  them  feeding :  so  v/ee  returned  to  our  company, 
without  hope  of  ever  seeing  any  of  the  lifteene  men  living. 
The  same  day  order  was  given  for  tlie  repjiyriug  of  those 
houses,  and  also  to  make  other  nev/  Cottages." 

The  settlers,  numbering  ninety-one  men,  seventeen  wo- 
men,- and  nine  children,  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  fort, 
and  to  makt;  for  themselves  an  English  home.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  occurred  two  incidents  of  extreme  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  colony. 

''The  13  of  August  our  Savage  ]\[anteo  was  (.-hristened  in 
Eoanoak,  and  called  Lord  thereof  and  of  Ihisamongue- 
peuk,  in  reward  of  his  lairlifull  service.  The  IS,  Lienor, 
daughter  to  the  Governour,  and  wife  to  Ananias  Dare,  one 
of  the  Assistants,  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  in  Eoanoak, 
and  the  same  was  christened  there  the  Sonda}"  following, 
and  because  this  child  was  the  lirst  Christian  borne  in  A'ir- 
ginia,  shee  was  named  Virginia." 

The  baptism  of  Manteo  and  of  the  first  Anglo-American 
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I  ohiid  are  the  beginnings  of  tlie  life  of  the  Englisli  clnirch 

I  in  t'iie  nesv  v/orkl.     The  name  Dare  has  been  given  to  a 

I  county    oi    Xoith    Carolina   on   Fainlii^o  sound,   and  its 

t:  county-seat  is  the  viihu^xe  of  Manteo  on  Eoanoke  islnnd  ;  a 

I  liappy  and  permanent  association  of  these  Indian  and  Kn- 

I  .udisli  names  vrith  tlje  locality  where  they  were  first  brouglit 

I  into  interesting  conjunction. 

f  What  became   of   Virginia  Dare? — the   hr.>>t   American 

f  i^drl — that  pattern  of  sweet  wonuruhood  now  recogiuzed  as 

I  a  distinctive  type,  and  one  as  fair  and  winsome  as  tlie 

I  Mirandas  or  Yiohis  of  poetry!     Did  she  die  in  infancy, 

I"  and  does  her  dust,  minaied  with  the  soil  of  her  birth-place, 

L  blossom  there  into  flowers  that  blush  unseen?     Did  her 

I-  little  feet  join  in  the  v/andering  of  the  settlers  fvoia  Koan- 

I  ohe  to  Oroatan?     Did  she  grovr  to  womanhood  in  their 

I  second  liome,  and  did  her  life  end  in  tragedy  amid  the 

I'  darkn^^ss  wliicli  ensLronds  the  fate  of  the  Colony?     ^A^hat 

I  a  subject  for  imaginative  speculation! — and  I  wonder  that 

I  uo  Carolina  v^-riter  has  made  her  story  the  theuie  of  a  ro- 

1  mauce. 

I  A  pretty  Indian  legend  is  that  for  her  grace  and  gentle- 

I  ness  she  was  known  among  the  Red  Men  as  the  '•\Vhite 

I  Fawn,"  and  after  death  her  spirit  assumed  that  form — an 

f  ellin  Fawn,   whiclt,    clad   in  immiortal  beattty,  would  at 

'i  tiiaes  be  seen  haiintin^',  like  a  tender  memorv,  the  place  of 

C  her  birth,  or  gazing  wistfully  over  the  sea,  as  with  pathetic 

I  yearning  for  the  distant  mother-land. 

I  Shall  not  the  name  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  White  Fawn  of 

I" 

I  Carolina,  .crrow  more  dear,  more  familiar  to  tis  all?     The 

I 

I  women  of  our  dear  old  State  will  see  to  it,  I  am  sure,  that 

I  t  lie  memory  of  this  fust  Carolimi  girl,  and  of  Eleanor  Dare, 

I  the  ilrst  Carolina  mother,  be  tenderly  cherished  and  lion- 

l  oured. 

^ 

I  '-The  2:2  of  August  the  whole  company  came  to  the  Cfov- 

f  ^'tiiour,  and  -with  one  voice  requested  him  to  return  him- 

^elfeinto  England,  for  the  obtaining  of  supplies  and  otlier 


.necessaries  for  tliem ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  alleitg«-d  many 
EaCicieiit  causes  wliy  he  would  not.  .  .  .  At  the  last. 
throngli  tii.eir  exticaine  iiitreating  coiistj'aynfMJ  to  return, 
he  departed  from  Roanouk  the  '21  of  August.''  The  U'rxt 
day  he  set  sail,  destined  never  again  to  see  his  daughu-r 
and  grandehild,  and  after  a  t(?rribie  voyage  reached  llie 
coast  of  Ireland  on  tlie  16th  of  October. 

This  Is  the  last  that  is  knov;n  oi'  the  lost  colony,  whose 
late  has  given  rise  to  so  ranch  interesting  speculation,  and 
whose  blood  it  is  thought  n)ay  ])e  traced  to-day  in  rhe 
Croatan  or  Hatteras  Indians  of  llobeson  county,  ^'orth 
Carolina.  It  was  three  years  before  succour  came  from  rhe 
old  world,  for  England  in  the  meantime  had  needed  eveiy 
ship  and  every  sailor  in  her  life-and-death  struggle  with 
Soain  and  tlie  invincible  Armada.  Efforts  were  madt:  to 
Teach  the  colony,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  not  un- 
til the  summer  of  1500  did  Governor  'White  again  arrive 
off  the  iSTortli  Carolina  coast. 

"The  20  of  March  the  three  shippes,  the  Hopewell,  the 
John  Evangelist,  and  the  little  John,  i>nt  to  sea  from  Ply- 
month.  .  "  .  .  The  23  of  July  we  had  sight  of  tlu":'  Cape 
of  Florida,  and  the  broken  Hands  thereof.  .  .  .  Th^- 
15  of  Angust  we  came  to  an  anker  at  Ilatorask,  and  savr  a 
o-reat  smoke  rise  in  the  He  Roanoke  neere  the  place  where 
I  left  our  Colony  in  the  yeere  15ST.  .  .  .  The  next 
morning  onr  two  boates  went  asliore,  and  we  sa^v  another 
o-reat  smoke:  bur  when  w^e  came  to  it.  we  found  no  man 
nor  signe  that  any  had  ])ene  there  lately.  .  .  .^  The  17 
of  Aiurust  onr  boates  were  prepared  againe  to  goe  up  to 
Eoanoak.  .  .  .  Toward  the  Xorth  ende  of  tlie  Island 
we  espied  the  light  of  a  great  tire  tliorow  the  woods  :  when 
we  came  right  over  against  it,  we  mounded  with  a  trumpet 
a  Call,  and^afterwardes  many  familiar  English  tunes  and 
Songs^  and  called  to  them  friendly;  l>ut  we  had  no  an- 
sw^ere;  we  therefore  landed,  and  coming  to  the  iire.  we 
found  th.e  .cirasse  and  sundry  rotten  trees  burning  at^out  tlie 
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'  place.     .     .     ,     As  we  entered  up  the  sandy  banke,  upon 

\  u  tree,  in  tlie  very   bi'owe  thereof  were  curio;i.sly  earned 

I  these  foire  Eoiriaiie  letters,  C  It  0  :  -i\-luch  letters  we  knew 

f  to  signiiie  the  place   where    I   should   liud   tlie  idanters 

^  .seated,  according  to  a  secret  token  agreed  upon  betweene 

i  tiieiii  and  me,  at  ray  last  departure  from  theiu,  whicli  was 

I  tliat  they  should  not  faile  to  write  or  carve  on  the  trees  or 

f  posts  01  the  dores  the  nanie  of  Ihe  place  vvliere  they  should 

^  be  seated  :  and  ii  they  shoald  be  distressed,  tliai  then  tiiey 

I  should  carve  over  th^  letters  a  Crosse -- in  this  torme, 

I  but  v/e  found  no  such  sign  of  distresse.     .     .     ,     We  found 

[  the  houses  taken  downe,  and  the  place  strongly  enclosed 

I  witli  a  higli  palisido  of   great  trees,   with  cortynes  and 

\  Hankers  very  Fortlike,  and  one  of  the  chief  trees  at  the 

\  right  side  of  tlie  entrance  had  the  barke  taken  ofl,  and  live 

I  foote  from  the  ground  in  fayre  Capitall  letters  was  graven 

\  OROATOAX,  vrithout  any  crosse  or  signe  of  distress."    .    . 

I.  No  further  trace  vras  found  of  the  colonists,  except  buried 

{  chests  which  had  been  dug  up  and  rilled  ])y  the  Indians, 

I  ^'bookes  torne  froiu  the  covers,  the  frames  of  pictures  and 

\  Mappes  rotten  and  spoyled  with  ra.yne,  and  armour  almost 

^  eaten  through  with  rust.     .     .     .     The  season  was  so  un- 

i  fit,  and  weather  so  foule,  that  vre  were  constrayncd  of  force 

I  to  forsake  that  coast,  having  not  seene  any  of  our  planters, 

I  vrith  losse  of  one  of  our  ship-boates,  and  seven  of  our  chi'd- 

\  est  men.     .     ,     .     The  24  of  October  we  came  in  safetie, 

\  God  be   thanked,   to   an   anker   at  Piymmouth.     .     .     , 

I  Thus  committing  the  relief e  ot  my  discomfortable  com- 

f  p^my,  the  planters  in  Yirgiuia,  to  the  merciful  help  of  tlie 

f  Almighty,  v.-]iom  I  most  humbly  beseech  to  lielpe  and  (,'um- 

l'  fort  them,  according  to  his  most  holy  will  and  their  good 

\  desire,  I  take  my  leave." 

f  Thus  ended  in  disaster  all  of  Ealeigh's  great  schemes  for 

I  i)lanting  the  English  race  on  our  shores.     They  had  co^t 

I  liim  £40,000,  and  the  result  ^^■as  apparent  faihav;  yeL  his 

I  greatest  glory  is  these  attempts  at  colonization.     The  seed 


\vas  sown  wliidi  was  eventually  to  yield  the  richest  liar- 
vest :  the  direct  fruit  of  these  eiibrts  was  the  colony  of 
Jamestowii,  and  iialeigh  U  the  real  i)ioiieer  of  American 
civilization.  It  was  he,  and  not  King  James,  who.  a.s 
Shakspere  says,  was  destined  to  --make  new-  nations,'' 
and  to  whom  rightly  belongs  the  proud  title  of  n/ijjcrii 
Allan i ic I  co ii. d ilo r . 

''It  was  through  Ealeigh's  failnres  that  snocess  at  lengtlj 
became  possible;  and  his  name  is  better  entitled  than  any 
other  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  the  Anglo-American 
nation. ' ' — 'Payne. 

Tlie  misfortunes  of  the  Eoanoke  settlers  post]>oned  the 
peopling  of  our  State  for  more  than  a  generation,  but  tb.- 
fame  of  its  beauty,  fertility  and  ricli  resources  had  gone 
forth  to  the  old   world.     Hear  with  wluit  quaint  expres- 
sions of  enthusiasm  a  London  writer  speaks  of  Carolina  in 
1650:   '-Xature  regards  this  Ornament  of  the  new  woi-jd 
with  a  more  indulgent  eye  than  she  hath  cast  upon  nian\- 
other   countreys.     .     .     .     It  is   all   of   so  delectable  an 
aspect,  that  the  melanchollyest  eye  cannot  look  upon  it 
withotit  contentment,  nor  content  himself  without  admira- 
tion.    .     .     .     Mature  has  crowned  tlie  Virgin  Brow  of 
this  unexampled  Countrey  with  univei'sal  plenty.     . 
Winter  Snowes,  Frosts,  and  other  excesses,  are  here  onlv 
remembered,  never  known:  the  furling  Springs  and  wan- 
ton Elvers  everywhere  kissing  the  happy  soyle  into  a  \)^\- 
petuall  verdure.     .     .     .    This  fertility-labouring  Countn^y. 
especially  in  its  Southerne  beauties,  in  its  Eoanoke  excel- 
lencies, like  to  a  Princesse,  all  coniposed  of  IJeauty,  suflVrs 
no  addresse  to  be  made  unsatisfied.     .     .     .     ^Vhy,  being 
capable  to  cro^^^l  her  browes  with  Garlands  of  Eoses,  hath 
she  sate  desolate  amongst  the  AVillowes  of  neglect?    .    . 
But   the   incomparable  Virgin   hath,   raisf^l    her  dejected 
head,  and  now,  like  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  Nature,  rx- 

*King  Henry  ViTI,  V.  -1,  .>3. 


I        l.resseth  a  priorit;^'  hi  her  Dowry.     Her  browes  encirclecl 

^riili  <ypi3lenry,  slie  may  vvitli  as  great  justice  as  any  Coun- 

livrv  tlx-  Suiiiu;  lioncurs  with  his  eye-beames,  entitle  hei-- 

self  to  au  afiutity  with  Edeu,  to  an  absolute  perfect ioii 

abo\'e  all  but  Paradise.     ,     ,     .     The  incomparable  Eoan- 

oke  like  a  Queene  of  the  Ocean,  encircled  with  an  Imndred 

att'^ndaiit  Islands,  and  the  most  ]^Iajestick  Carolaua  shall 

in  siicli  an  aniple  and  noble  gralitnde  repay  her  Adventnr- 

I'l's  with  an  Interest  far  transcending  the  Prineipall." — 

I        Force  Tracts,  II L  XI.     E.   WlUianis. 

I  For  nioix*  than  half  a  century  the  name  of  tlie  lirst  settle- 

1^        nient,  the  so-called   '-City  of  Ealeigh,''  disappears  from 

I'       our  annals;  nntil  in  1€>54  a  company  of   explorers  from 

I        ^v  irginia  readied  Roanoke,  and  saw  what  they  termed  the 

I        ^')=uins  of  oir  W^alter  Raleigh's  fort.'-     The  lapse  of  time 

^        has  probably  altered  its  appearance  bnt  little  from  wliat  it 

I        then  was,  except  for  the  changes  wronghr  by  a  Inxuriant 

1^        vegetad'ion.       Its  present   condition    is  thus  described  in 

I        Harper's  Ma  if  az  the  iov'Mxxy.lS^M)^   '-Tlie  trench  is  clearly 

I        traceable  in  a  square  about  forty  yards  each  way.     Mid- 

I        way  of  one  side  another  trench,  perhaps  iianking  the  gate- 

I        way,  runs  inward  tifteen  or  twenty  feet.     On  llie  right  of 

I        tlie  same  face  of  the  enclosures,  the  corner  is  appai'ently 

r        tlirown  out  in  the  form  of  a  small  bastion.     The  ditch  is 

I        generally  tvro  feet  deep,  though  in  many  places  scarcely 

I        perceptible.     The  whole  site  is  ove] grown  with  pine,  live- 

f        oak,  vines,  and  a  variet}'  of  other  plants.     A  nourishing 

\       tree,  draped  with  vines,  stands  sentinel  near  the  centiv. 

\        A  f rairrnent  or  two  of  stone  or  brick  niav  be  discovered  in 

I 

I        the  grass,  and  then  all  is  told  of  the  existing  relics  of  the 

I  city  of  Raleigh." 

r  Surely,    these   interesting   liisloric   remains   shouhl   Iv 

I  savod  from  farther  decav,  and  k.?pt  intact  for  all  time  U) 

I'  come.     No  spot  in  the  country  shotild  be  dearer  or  mor^ 

I  sacred  to  us  tlian  that  which  was  marked  by  the  lirst  foot- 

I  prints  of  the  English  race  in  America,     la  this  year  of  the 
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great  Exliibition  ai  Chii'Ui.'-o,  and  in  the.Si^  Ja\'.s  of  t'lithusi- 
asm.  about  Coliinibus  aii'.l  his  (^\[)loratioiis,  it  i.-i  especially 
im}>ortaiit  not  to  Iusj  >:\i;\ir  of  tli.-  i'act  that  lie  did  not  dis- 
cover the  cojitiuent  of  Xorth  America,  and  that  the  I'liitecl 
States  owe  notiiiiig  to  >>]iaiiisli  civiliAatiou.  That  iiHhience 
was  to  iiiould  the  destivty  of  ttu;  peoj>les  who  g'ath^^I•ed  in 
tlie  new  world  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  Cal^ot 
with  his  Eiiglisli  explorers  was  the  hist  to  set  foot  on  onr 
Athmtic  coast,  and  ic  is  to  En.rli^h  eiiterprise,  KuL^lish 
moral  staiuliirds,  Englisli  i^olitical  ideas,  and  English  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  that  we  owe  tlie  manifold  IJessings 
we  now  enjoy,  and  to  wliicli  we  must  gratefully  ascribe  the 
marvelous  T>rogress  and  prosperity  of  our  l.)eloved  country. 

And  now  we  sons  of  Carolina,  whose  lot  is  cast  beyond 
her  borders,  appeal  to  yoii  at  homo  for  lielp  in  onr  patri- 
otic nndeitaking.  I*erh'ips  those  who  are  ]U'ivileged  to 
iiang  ever  on  Ihe  muilier's  breast  do  not  so  fully  realize 
hovv'  dear  she  is  as  v/e  v/lio  yearo  for  her  from  afar.  But 
nowever  this  may  t^e,  our  love  for  the  dear  old  r-iothor 
State  is  deep  and  tender;  we  are  proud  of  her  glory/ j-^al- 
ous  of  tier  honor:  eagtu-  to  work  for  her,  to  plead  for  her; 
and  ready  I  trust,  if  God  will,  to  die  for  lier. 

Her  record  is  i]lu.-;trioii-.  bur  the  vrorld  does  not  kno\N' 
ir, — her  liistory  is  full  oi  good  deeds,  great  deeds,  noble 
deeds,  but  it  is  largely  unwritten.  Sindl  this  ever  be  so? 
Shall  no  stepping-stoireniark  her  .grand  progress  across  tlie 
v/aters  of  time?  Ai'e  no  statues  to  ri.-^e  in  honor  of  our  im- 
mortals,— no  mtmuiuents  I0  our  luuoic  dead, — no  meniuri- 
als  Oi  great  epochs  in  our  liistoryV 

To  put  these  questions  is  to  answer  them,  and  we  can 
no  longer  remain  tmnundiul  of  our  worthy  past.  The 
times  are  full  of  hopeful  signs:  associations  are  forming 
for  patriotic  purposes;  historical  societies  are  springing 
up  in  our  p'rincip:d  towns:  a  few  men  have  found  that  tiiey 
have  no  time  to  m:ike  money,  and  are  spending  happy  labo- 
rious days  in  turnlug  overohl  miiuu^-'ripts  and  puVuisliing 
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ior<;otteii  papers.  Our  Colonial  Eecords  have  been  printed, 
^•hielly  throngii  tlie  noble  eirorts  of  William  ^^aun^l,.-rs. 
AUlionor  to  him  wlio.  though  a  cripple  from  VsT.unds  nnd  a 
niarlyr  to  paiji,  braveiy  carried  throngli  his  (?olossal  ^\■ork: 
Oo  to  (Treensl)orough,  and  see  ^vhat  the  devotion  of  one 
man  can  accoiup]]-sh.  Six;  years  ago  Guilford  battle-field. 
— the  scen.0  of  Uv^  only  pitcjied  battle  fouglit  witliiii  onr 
borders  by  regular  armies  during  the  Revolutionary  var, 
— was  an  abiiost  unknown  wilderness.  To-day,  through 
the  enei'gies  of  David  Sehenck,  it  is  a  beautiful  ].ark 
adorned  v/ith  noble  nionunients.  and  it  has  become  a  ^iecca 
of  patriotism  for  tliousands  of  pilgrims.  As  the  years  roll 
on  it  vrill  become  more  and  more  a  centre  of  historic  iu- 
|:  terest  to  our  children's  children,  until  Guilford  will  be  as 

f  familiar  a  name  as  Bunker  Hill,  and  its  significance  in  the 

I  great  struggle  will  ])e  as  fuliy  recognized  as  that  of  York- 

I  town,  to  which  it  was  the  necessary  prelude, 

I  Thus  should  we  cherish  the  memory  of  every  imporiant 

J  fact  in  our  history.     Let  us  devoutly  study  the  Geimsis  of 

I:  our  beloved  State,  tiie  development  of  our  institutions,  the 

1^  formation  of  our  sppcial  character. — for  we  Tar  Heels,  like 

f  the  Hebrews  of  old.  are  a  x>e€uliar  people, — we  may  even 

I  say  in  a  limited  sense  God's  chosen  people.     Letusreraem- 

I  ber  how  the  English   pioneers   from   the  borders  of   the 

f:  Chesapeake    peopled    the    Alben^arle   district, — how   the 

I  French  Huguenots  settled  on  Pamplico  Sound  and  on  the 

i-^  fertile  lands  between  tlie  Xeuse  and  Trent, — the  Swiss  and 

tlie  ]}ersecuted  refugees  from  the  Palatinate  found  a  home 


|.  at  Xew  Beime, — the  Scotch  Highlanders  occupied  the  banks 

I  of  the  Cape  Fear, — the  sturdy  Irish  Protestants  and  the 

I  Germans  filled  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  the  iudustrious 

f  ?^Ioravians  the   country   between    the   Dan   and   yad;^in. 

I  I'hom  the  nungling  of  these  varied  elements  lias  grown  a 

I' homoueneous  ])eopIe — simple,  unprefentious,  modest,  un- 

I'  O                                                     -Li                                                     J.                                          A. 

I  ostentatious,  hardy,  patient  undei'  suffering,  obedient  tu 
law  divine  and  human — a  nation  of  brave,  honest  men  a.iid 
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{yare,  tender  'u-omen,  iiBsiir])assed  in  the  world  ior-  ib^^ii- 
sterling  qualities,  A<  ready  to  resist  tyranny  as  Jc.yjdiy 
:^ul)missive  lo  rlglitfuJ  autlioriiy.  tli;-'ir  poUrical  aets  hav^- 
been  marked  by  tlie  highest  wisdom,  and  if  --tliej-e  be 
any,"  says  Bancroft,  '-who  doubt  inan*s  (.Myxndty  for  self- 
goveiiunent,  let  then^  study  tlie  history  of  Xorth  (:av(jlina/' 

Over  sixty  years  under  tlie  gavernnient  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors, and  nearly  as  long  under  the  rale  of  royal  Govern- 
ors, our  fathers  showed  from  the  out^set  an  earliest  love  of 
liberty  and  a  dotennined  spirit  of  independ^.^nce.  All  op- 
pression of  the  lioiiie  government  and  every  abuse  of  lIjm 
royal  prerogative  were  stoutly  resisted,  and  wiien  the  day  of 
inevitable  conilict  came,  Mecklenburg  pointed  out  to  the 
sister  Colonies  tlie  path  to  iiidependeiice,  and  Xorth  Caro- 
lina soldiers  slied  tlieir  blood  for  the  common  safety  from 
Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  to  our  extreme  Southern  bor- 
der in  Georgia.  The  cause  wldeh  their  valour  luid  helped 
to  win  in  the  held  was  upheld  by  the!)-  wisdom  in  the 
.^otincibcliamber,  and  in  nothing  are  our  ancestors  worttxier 
of  admiration  than  in  the  measures  adopted  for  the  fornia- 
tion  of  a  State  gove-rnment  and  the  Cfjnditlons  prescribe<l 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Then  followed  two  generations  of  happy,  pros]>erous  de- 
velopment, whe]i  again  our  country  was  desolated  by  a 
ujuel  civil  war, —  for  the  out'u'fak  of  vrhich  Xorth  Carolina 
was  in  no  way  responsilde. — and  yet  how  noldy  she  re- 
sponded to  every  call  ot'  duty  ijud  honour! — till  her  best 
blood  was  reddening  every  battlefield,  and  our  dear  mother 
)fiered  up  more  of  the  precious  lives  of  her  children  than 
did  any  other  State. 

With  what  interest,  what  pride  should  we  dwell  upon 
:ili  these  things  I  But  especially  should  we  Ipve  and  iidoi-n 
die  sacred  spot  which  was  the  birthplace  of  American  civil- 
ization. Let  Iloanoke  Island  become  as  familiar  and  as 
ilear  to  us  as  is  Plymouth  Kock  to  the  XV\v  Knglander; 
aiake  Fort  Piale'gh  as  v/idelv  known  as  Jamestown;  let 


I  iliere  gatlier  arouud  Yirgiula  Ihire   the  roujantic  intoivst 

I  ihat  attaclios  to  llio.  name  of  Pocaliouras. 

I-  Let   us  Dieii  and  ^yomen  give  to  rlii.s,  and  to  aJ]  siicli 

I  l>atriotic  -movements,  our  substantial  aid  and  Ijeurly  sym- 

^:  pathy;  and  let  all  the  young  be  taught  to  know  and  i'eHi 

I  ^vliat  a  proud  privilege  it  is  to  be  a  (:iiiid  ol  Carolina. 

I  P^DWAKj)   Gkaiiam  Daves. 

I 

I  XoTE.— Tins  ai-ticle  vcas  prev-ared  b}'  Profe.-s^^.r  Daves  for  use  an  a  leotnre. 

\;  As  such  it  wa.s  delivered  by  hiiii  in  a  lecturing  tour  throu;^hout  North  Car- 

I  ^>lina.  in  the  winter  of  lS93-0:3,  in  the  interest  of  the  Roanolc^?  Colony 

K  Memorial  A*--vXiatloTi  scheme. — Editor. 


I  ■                          EDV/ARD  GRAHAM  DAVES. 

P 

t  One  evening  in  tlie  winter  of  1891.-' 92,  in  the  city  of 

I  Baltimore,  T  ^\  ent  to  LeJunan^s  Ilali  ro  Lear  George  VTilliani 

:  Curtis  deli-s'er  an  address  before  the  national  meeting  of 

I  the  Civil  Service  Eeform  Clubs.     Anions:  the  prominent 

\  Tnea  on  the  platform  I  noticed  a  tall  gentleman  of  nuddle 

I  age,  with  a  irrave  and  intelli^cent  face,  and  of  a  soldierlv 

I  bearing.     This.  I  vras  told,  was  Professor  Edward  Graham 

i  Daves.     I  had  known  of  him  before  this  on  account  of  his 

r  interest  in  North  Carolina  history.     Both  from  what  I  had 

i  heard  and  ^^']iat  I  tlien  saw,  I  was  very  favorably  impressed. 

i  X  short  time  afterwards   I  met  him.     1  found  that  my 

i  anticipation  was   realized.     He   was  a  man  of   cluirming 

f  manners,  and  of  the  ])urest  ideals.     He  was  an  earnest. 

I  intelligent   student  oi    the  past,    an    untiring   worker,    a 

i  i)atriotic  Aiuerican,  and  in  the  true  old  Southern  sense,  a 

i  -gentleman.     The  x^revious  facts  of  his  life,  as  I  afterwards 

I  learned,  were  as  follows  : 

I  Professor  Daves  was  a  grandson  of  ]Major  John  Daves, 

f  •>!  the  Revolutionary  army,  a  son  of  John  Pugh  Daves,  and 

^  was  born  at  Xew  Berne,  X.  C  March  :ii,  1S:3:>.     H^'  beuan 

I  his  studies  at  the  Xew  13ein<^  Academy,  anvl  later  jaepaitd 

i  for  college  under  private  instruction  on  the  jilantaiion  oi 


Ills  kinsman,  Josiali  Collins,  near  Lake  Scuppei-noni?. 
Washington  county,  N.  (;.  In  1850  he  ent(?re(l  Harvard 
CoIIf-^e,  Adiere  Jared  Sparks  \vas  i>ro:nd.-'iit,  and  J.ongfellow 
and  Pierce  were  professors.  For  fellow-students  lie  had 
President  Eliot  Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  Peny,  aud  Fur- 
ness,  the  Shakespere  scholar.  He  at  once  became  very 
popuiar,  and  v.-as  elected  by  his  classmates  to  various  posi- 
tions of  college  prominence. 

His  tastes  ron  toward  the  classics,  and  under  a.  native 
Greek  lie  devoted  his  time  esp>ecially  to  the  language  and 
literatnre  of  Greece.  He  graduated  in  j^r)i  wirli  second 
honors,  and  at  once  entered  the  Harvard  Lavr  School.  Two 
years  later  he  settled  nimself  to  practice  his  profession  in 
Baltimore.  Just  tiien  came  the  oU'er  of  the  Greek  profes- 
sorship iu  Trinity  College,  Connectictit.  He  loved  Greek 
better  than  lavr,  ami  the  professorship  \vas  accepted.  Here 
he  staid  till  1861,  when  he  went  to  Europe.  For  ten  years 
lie  remained  abroad  giving  instruction  to  English  youth  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  or  traveling  with  ills  pupils. 
In  1870  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  occu]»ied  him- 
self with  private  teaclung  and  with  lecturing  on  litei'ary 
topics.  In  July,  ISG-i,  lie  died  quite  unexpectedly  in  a 
Boston  hospital,  to  which  he  had  gone  a  short  time  earlier 
for  a  surgical  operation. 

In  tlie  last  year  of  his  life,  Professor  Paves  was  much 
interested  in  two  historical  inen)orials.  June  8,  1891,  he 
offered  a  resolution  in  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  which  h'd  that  society  to  erect  a  monument  at 
Gnilford  Conn  House  in. memory  of  the  oMaryland  line. 
who  fought  so  effectively  with  General  Greene  at  that 
place.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
carry  the  matter  throngli,  and  wlnm  the  society  came  to 
select  an  orator  v\-ho  v.as  foniially  to  present  th«*  luonu- 
ment,  the  clioice  fell  on  hiui.  Tiie  subject  of  his  a.d dress 
was  '-^[aryland  and  Xorth  Carolina  in  the  Catiipaign  of 
1780-'81."     It  was  pronounced  an  admir;ri)le  address,  and 
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in  an  extended  form  vras  publi^^lied  by  the  ^-laryland 
society.  It  is  a  valuable  contril^utiun  to  our  Kevoiution- 
ary  lih^tory. 

The  other  sclieme  to  which  lie  addressed  liiniselt  ^va.s  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  the  site  of  the  fort  which 
Ealeigh\s  colony  planted  on  I?oauoke  Island.     Mr.  Talcolt 
Williams,    of    Philadelphia,    in    1887,    made    a    jonrn^.n' 
^  Ijirougli  the  waters  of  Eastern  Xorth  Caiolina,  ^•isitil]p,•  on 

I  tlie  way  the  site  of  this  fort.     lie  mentioned  to  friends  the 

I  necessity  of  preserving  this  jvlic  of  the  tivst  English  colony 

^  in  the  borders  of  our  country.     It  seems  that  Professor 

r  Daves  from  this  point  became  interested  in  the  scheme. 

I  His  practical  zea.1  became  arousedt..     Through  his  elforts 

i^  Dr.  S.  Weir  Miteliell  was  interested,  and  readings  were 

triven  1)y  tlie  two  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  in  order  to  secure 
I  fands.     Dr.   Mitchell  aftervrards  gave  readings  in  Balti- 

i  more,  Philadelx)hia  a.nd  other  cities,  and  Professor  Daves, 

f:  in  the  winter  of  1802-' 03,  nnide  a  journey  tliro ugh  Xorth 

I  Carolina,    lecturing   and   receiving  subscriptions   for   the 

I  project.     Enough  money  was  raised  to  buy  the  tract  of 

r  land  containing  tlie  site  of  the  fort  and  to  l^ave  a  consid- 

t  t'rable    balance.     A  company   was  organized,  v.hich    v.as 

I  called  the  Eoanoke   Colony  ^lemorial  Association.     The 

f  tirst  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  in  Baltimore,  at 

Z  Professor  Daves'   liouse,   in    May,   1804.     By    unanimous 

I  choice,  the   faithful  promote]*   of   the   scheme  was  made 

J  president.     His  active  mind  had  already  made  many  jlans 

I  for  x>i*omoting  the  welfare  of  tlie  company,  when  all  v.-.u-e 

I  thwarted  hj  his  untimely  death.     At  the  next  mi^eting  of 

l  the  stockholdei's  of  the  association  it  was  decided  to  eivct 

^  a  memorial  to  Professor  Daves,  on  the  site  of  the  old  foil. 

I  The  Guilford  nionnment  and  the  Roanoke  as.>fociation  re- 

f  v.iain  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  patriotic  zeal  and  bis  nntiiing 

I  devotion  to  history. 

Joiix  S.  Bassi-.tt. 
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FRANCIS  LISTER  HAWKS. 

Tlie  old  saying,  thjit  Xortli  CMiolina  is  a  good  place  to 
start  from,  is  the  key-note  to  the  greatness  of  her  people. 
as  well  as  a  tenit  of  reproaeli  as  accepted  by  them.  All 
gre^;t  men  miisl:  seek  the  large  centers  of  civilization  in 
order  to  give  to  the  ^s^Oi•ld  theu'  message,  but  the  great 
Ijrinciples  of  their  lives  come  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 
A  State  is  to  ].)e  measured  by  the  nuridjer  of  its  good  and 
great  men,  and  Jiot  by  rnaterial  or  physical  i)rrdnjuinr-nce. 
Even  intellectual  gifts  and  culture  cannot  make  a  people 
great,  but  may  Ijecome  the  instruments  of  their  r.dn. 
There  are  men  in.  every  period  ^^ilo  shaj^e  the  life  and 
mould  the  thought  of  their  tiuje,  and  among  these  were 
some  wlio  made  higher  achievements  in  x)articular  lines  of 
work,  "^'but  in  all  the  elements  which  form  a  positive 
character,  in  that  kind  of  power  whicli  sways  the  minds  of 
other  men,  and  which  moulds  public  opinion,  few  men  of 
Ms  age  deserve  to  rank  higher  than  Fi^incis  Lister  Hawks." 

Dr.  Hawks  was  born  in  Xewbern,  Xorth  Carolina,  June 
10,  179S,  He  w^as  tlie  second  son  of  Francis  and  Julia 
Hawks.  His  hitlier  was  of  English  and  liis  mother  of  Irish 
descent.  His  grandfather,  .lolni  Hawks,  came  to  America 
v^dth  Governor  Tryon,  so  well  known  in  tlie  early  bistor} 
of  oar  State.  They  were  warm  friends  in  the  old  country 
and  came  over  together  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new. 
He  w^as  the  architect  of  Tryon  palace  in  Xewbern,  wlien- 
he  submitted  his  accounts  for  building,  to  the  gov«'rnorV 
council,  June  20,  1771.  During  the  revolution,  however, 
he  sided  with  fhe  Americans.  The  maternal  grandfathej 
of  Dr.  Hawks  was  Kiclun'd  Stephens,  who  came  from 
Ireland,  aird,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  sten'n  old  Scotch - 
Irish  blood.  Dr.  Havvks  \\ns  one  of  nine  children,  thrcf 
of  whom  became  ministers,  and  one  of  these  a  Inshop. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Hawks  was  a  remarkable  w-nnau. 
What  her  husband  laciced  in  positiveue^is  and  individu- 
ality of  character  she  sui)plied,  coitibining  the  charaiUer- 
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I  istics  01  her  nice  \\  itli  a  reverence  for  religion  and  nil  that 

I  is  best  ill  life.     The  early  training  which  she  gave  her  son 

i  is   al]-iniporrant    in    ettiniariiig    his   life   and   character. 

J  Bishop  Green,  of  ]\Iississippi,  who  knew  the  family,  says: 

I  ''The  father  of  Dr.  Hawks  was  of  aniiable  disposition,  but 

l'  not  of  a   high  order  of  iutejlect."  so  ir  is  to  the  mother 

]  alone  that  the  great  character  and   intellectual  qualities  of 

;  I>r.  Hawks  is  to  be  attributed. 

I  He  was  graduated  frc^in.  ( 'hapel  Hill  in  1815,  at  the  aire  of 

f  seventeen,  and  at  that  early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  hi^ 

I  graceful  elocution.  Haent  composition  and  :6nely  modulated 

voice,  as  disx)layed  in  the  exercises  of  the  Collesre  Literarv 

I  Society.     He  was  valedictorian,  and  thus  the  opportunity 

[  for  pathos  was  gi\  en,  for  which  he  was  afterward  so  dis- 

l  tinguislied. 

I  Tnimediately  after  graduation  he  commenced  the  study 

I  of  law   under  .judge  AVillia.ni  (raston,   of  Newbern,   and 

I  later  he  became  a  pupil  iit  the  lavr-school  maintained  by 

I  Judge  Eeeve  and  Judge   G^ould,  at  Liclifield,  Conn.     He 

I  spent  six  months  there,  together  with  thirty  other  youno* 

I  men.  many   of   whom   afterward  became   v/eli   known  in 

;  political  and  judicial  life.     Among  these  ho  was  noted  for 

I  his  frank,  ingenious  disposition,  and  for  his  devotion  to 

i  study.     Xear  LichJield  w^as  a  school  for  young  ladies,  man- 

?  aged  by  the  Fierce  sifters,  wliich  no  doubt  relieved  any 

!  severity  which  might  result  from  legal  training.     'We  know 

?  little  of  the  discipline  kept  at  this  school,  but  it  is  not 

probable  that  a  score  ox  restless  youths,  preparing:  for  a 

i  profession   ''in  which  audacity  is  a  virtue,"  wouM  long 

[  remain  ignorant  of  its  attractions.     The  fair  2-)upils  were, 

;  perhaps,  better  studied  than  any  page  of  Coke  or  IMack- 

;  stone,  and  the  lessons  some  of  the  young  men  h-arned  by 

I  heart   were  better  remembered.     Here  Dr.  Hav/ks  formed 

I.  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Emily  Kirby,  who,  by  her  father's 

I  failure  in  business,  was  forced  to  take  up  teaching,  and  as 

I-  the  Soutji  furnished  the  best  openini-:  for  her  chos^'U  work. 
8 
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she  api>lied  tiiirldly  and  rf\spect]!ully  to  yoiiii;;  llavrks  to 
secure  for  hev  :i  position  soinewhere  in  that  section,  lie 
v^v'as  so  phjasrd  witli  ];.er  letter  thai  he  soiiglit  a  coire- 
spondence,  Ysdiich  finally  resulted  in  nuirmge. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bur  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
soon  took  higli  rank  among  the  best  lawyers  of  liie  Stat^-. 
Shortly  after  graduation  he  received  his  first  communion 
and  began  to  talie  an  active  part  in  religions  aifaii's.  This 
was  a  bold  step  for  a  yonng  man  at  that  time.  a8  I'eligion 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  thero  being  tlien  only  one  male  commu- 
nicant besides  himself  in  Xewbern  parisii.  A  \-v(;i'ld]y 
career  of  great  promise  lay  open  to  iiim,  but  he  would  not 
compromise  his  christian  principles  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
ambition.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  in 
1821  from  Xovrborn,  where  it  was  cu^touiary  foi  a  candi- 
date to  throw  oj^'cn  his  house  for  the  entertainment  of  all 
who  came,  in.  which  all  kinds  of  vice  and  drunkenness  were 
tolerated.  Hawks  would  have  none  of  this,  and  ••witii  a 
moral  heroism  ^vhich  knew  no  fear,  he  dared  to  respect  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  abide  the  conscitnences." '  However, 
he  was  elected  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

About  this  time  he  removed  tolliilsboro,  Orange  county, 
und  took  his  place  among  such  men  as  Wiley  P.  Tdangum, 
W.  A.  Graham  and  Chief  Justice  Xash.  During  these 
years  his  fame  for  eloquence  v/as  growing,  and  whenever 
it  was  announced,  ''That  little  man  is  speaking,"  the 
court-room  was  soon  hlled  wiili  eager  listeners.  Wliile 
connected  vath  the  bar  at  Hillsboro  he  became  reporter 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  while  in  this  posi- 
tion he  prepared  the  '^lleports  of  Decisions  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Xortli  Carolina/'  In  his  early  youth  Dr.  Hawks 
had  been  inclined  to  the  nunistry,  but  inliuenced  by  tiie 
worldly  and  ambitious  views  of  his  father  he  had  st  udied 
law.  His  heart,  however;  vras  not  in  the  work,  and  one 
morning  he  came  to  Bishop  Green,  then  pastor  of  Hills- 
boro, and  said :   'Hhave  entered  the  court-house  for  the 
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I  Inst  time.'-     The  Bisliop  expressed  liis  surprise  and  nsked 

I  him  v.hat  he  nieaiit.     He  replied:   ''I  meau  what  I  say;   I 

I  ara  no  longer  a  lawj-ei';  I  wi«sh  to  become  a  clergyman.'* 

!_  He  read  for  a  few  months  under  Bishop  Green,  and  re- 

moved to  Newbern,  where  he  completed  Ills  studies  and 
was  ordaiiied  by  Bishop  Ravenscroft. 

While  on  a  visit  to  her  old  home,  his  wife  died  at  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  buried  by  Eev.  Harry  Croswell,  by 
I  whom  the  marriage  was  performed.     This  domestic  relation 

I  betvv-eeii  the  two  men  led  to  the  election  of  Hawks  to  be 

Dr.  Croswell's  assistant  in  April,  1829.  His  eloquence  and 
sincerity  soon  won  for  him  a  high  place  among  the  people 
of  New  Haven.  While  there  he  married  Mrs.  Olivia  Hunt. 
formerly  Miss  Trowbridge,  of  Dimbury,  Conn.,  v/ho  sur- 
vived him,  and  vras  a  loving  tender  support  to  liirn  all 
through  his  eventful  career.  His  stay  in  Xew  Haven  was 
short,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  Bishop  White's  assistant 
at  St.  James'  Church.  In  tlie  antumn  of  1830  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  what  is  now  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford*.,  Conn.,  and  early  in  1831  lie  became  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's  Churcli,  Kevr  York.  In  December  he 
resigned  this  position  to  accept  the  Rectorship  of  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  .Xew^  York  City,  where  he  spent  the  best 
y^ears  of  his  life. 

His  elocpience  and  power  soon  drew  around  him  a  large 
congregation,  which  he  held  all  through  the  }'ears  of  his 
pastorate.  The  early^  training  he  had  as  a  lawyer  made  his 
sermons  more  or  less  argumentative.  He  sought  always  to 
convince  the  judgment  before  aj»X)ealing  to  the  feelings, 
and  in  his  greatest  bursts  of  eloquence  he  kept  Hamlet's 
adviee;  in  tlie  very  torrent  and  tempest  of  passion  he 
observed  a  temperance  which  gave  his  diction  smoothness. 
I  It  is  said  of  hini  during  this  period—so  wonderful  ^\as  his 

voice  and  style  of  delivery — that  had  he  taken  Kiiclid's 
Geometry  into  the  pulpit,  his  audience  would  have  listenr-d 
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;  g'ladly  to  tli.*^.  dPDionstratioii  of  it^  Inwo  |>rol)jr'ius.     H.;  ^..l■v 

I  v.alled  upon  to  ]>re:u li  many  charity  scnnoii^,.  and  in  o'U;  <>]* 

j  these,  for   the   support    oC    a    J 'ispunsai-y,    ilu:^    followiii;: 

I  humorous  touch  is  .found  :   "it  lias  been  objt;fted  lo  niany 

i  sdiarities,'"   said  he.    "tliar  tlieir  beurlicHiir'*'  is  b;;'>to\v^'d 

I  upon  uiiTToxtLy  objects.     This  caDuot,  however,  be  alleged 

I  in  the  case  of  the  irisritutiou  wliose  claiuis  L  advocate;  for 

;  the  wretch  is  yet  to  l)e  louud  vsho  -will  \valk)\v  in  the  ndre 

\  01  dissipatiou  i'or  tlu'  expiess  purpose  of  qiialifyin^  hini- 

1  self  to  become  a  recipient  of  your  bounty,  arid  enjoy  ih<- 

'  sublime  privilege  of  talving  physic  without  cost." 

In  the  summer  of  1^30,  he  visited  Englan;]  for  tli^  j'ur- 
pose  of  securing'  copies  of  sucli  documents  as  relatt-d  lo  rli^' 
early  history  of  the  I\]:dscoj:'al  church  in  America.  lie  was 
vvell  received  theie,  and  brought  back  with  him  seventeen 
folio  volumes  oi  liistorical  materials,  accumulated  from 
various  sources,  relatliig  tu  the  early  histoj'y  of  the  church 
in  iSTew  York  and  in  the  other  colonies. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  in  183."),  he  began  a  h>ng 
■series  of  literary  v/orks  by  tiie  publication  of  several 
juvenile  volumes,  consisting  chioliy  of  conversations  l.^e- 
rween  a  very  learned  and  sympathetic  old  Uncle  Piiilip 
and  his  em|uiring  and,  offentimes,  perplexed  nieces  and 
nephews.  He  loved  children  and  took,  great  deligiii  in 
'.eaching  them. 

Immediately  upoTi-  Ids  retuiai  to  iS'ew  York  f]-om  En- 
gland, Dr.  Hawks  began  the  work  for  wldch  lie  liad  now 
.such  abundant  materials,  called  '-Contributions  to  the  Kc- 
clesiastical  History  of  the  I  nited  States.'-  The  tirst  vo]- 
ume  was  published  in  1830,  on  the  early  chuich  in  \'n- 
ginia,  and  in  183'J  the  second  volunn^  on  the  early  rinuidi 
in  Maryland,  appeared.  These  works,  th<nigh  well  re- 
i^eived  by  the  ciurrch,  were  severely  criticised,  and  Dr. 
Hawks  was  so  disgusted  with  tlie  attack,  tliat  he  aban- 
doned the  whole  sclieme  of  (.■hurch  History.  In  ISoT  he 
founded  the  i\>^r  Yor/c  Rtcl^w,  to  vvldch  he  courribnted 
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I  several  stroc!^  articles.     One  especial!  v  is  of  iiileresl  to  us, 

I  being  a   ^'Partial  Estimate  ol  Jefferson^s  Character,"  in 

f  wlilch  he  attacks  the  priiioiph^^'  and  \\o"k  of  ^^fj-.  jMiTrr>on. 

^  Another  article  was  iluit  on  Aaron  Bun'. 

\  Wliile  i\ector  of  St.  Thomas,  he  projected  tJ   plim  for  a 

:  training  schooh  ^^'hich.  Avas  to   be  a    model    in   ediK'ali<njMl 

f  lines.     By  his  enthusiasie,  and  eainestuess  he  secured  con- 

l  tribntioas  to  tlie  sclieme,  and  soon  had  a  \vqI\  organized 

:  >cliool  loeated  ai  Flusliing,  Ehode  Island,  bnt  a  iinaiicial 

t  ^adsis  caate  on  and  the  school  was  brokeji  nj)  for  lindv  of 

j  funds.     In  consequence  of  this  failure,  Br.  Hawks  became 

;  involved  in  debt,  and  Ids  character  was  atta(*ked  for  ])eiu<^ 

:  so  careless  in  the  use  of  tlie  scliool  funds.     On  account  of 

i  this  he  resigned  the  Ee('toi'ship  of  St.  Thoinas'   Cliurch, 

and   wei:it   to  Koliy  Springs,   2\Iiss.,   where   his   daughter 

I  lived,  with  the  view  of  retrieviag  his  fortunes  and  paying 

'  oil   his   iij'l^btf'dness.     He   at  once  established  a  school 

I  there,  and  became  Rector  of   the  church.     He  remained 

iJiere  only  a  year,  btit  during  that  time  he  was  elected 

I  Bishop  of  }dis>issix^pi  by  the  Philadelphia  convention,  be- 

I  fore  Vydiicii  he  nn-ule  his  famous  speech,  ptxcvdnir  his  inno- 

l  /'ence  of  the  charges  agtdnst  him.     Por  various  reasons  he 

i  declined  the  apDointment.     Prom  HolPv  Spring's  he  went 

I  ro  Xew  Orleans,  vdiere  he  ^vas  Kector  of  Christ's  Cliurch 

t  live  years.     "V^'hiie  there  he  diew  the  ^dans  for  tlie  organ- 

I  ization  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  was  elected  its 

I  first  president. 

i  In  1840  \A'e  hnd  him  mi:ain  in  New  York  as  Hector  of 

\  tJalvary  Church,   vrhere  he  remained  until  H^Gl.     On  Ins 

I  i'eturn  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  his  friends  made  uj)  a 

f  bursp  of  '^30,000,  which  relieved  him  of  all  indebtedness, 

;  and  enabl»^d  him  to  piir>iu-?  his  life's  woj'k  witlnnit  2>?cu- 

l  !dary  embarrassment. - 

I  Though  Dr.  Hawks  made  no  pretensions  to  ],)oetry,  \\U 

^  occasional  verses  found   a  place  in  a   collection  of   ''The 
Poetrv  of   ^'ortli  Carolina."     They    were   all   uu    simple 
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topics,  and  some  of  them  nre  inslinrt  witli  poetic  be.uily. 
In  liis  lines,  "To  an  Aged  {ind  Very  Chernvfnl  Christian 
liMdy/'  the  tolloving  benuliful  verses  occur: 

"And  yet  thy  clieerful  tjpirit  breathes 
The  freshness  of  its  gnltien  pnme; 
Ago  dfccka  thy  brow  with  silver  wreaths, 
But  thy  young  lieart  still  laughs  at  time. 

•'Life's  sympathies  witli  theo  are  bright, 
The  current  of  thy  love  stili  flows, 
And  silvery  clouds  of  living  light 
Hang  round  thy  sunset's  golden  close." 

His  liues  to  N.  P.  Willis,  of  Boston,  are  beautil'ul  in 

thou  gilt  and  imagery  ; 

"I  know  thee  not, 
And  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  thee  well ; 
The  lofty  breathings  of  thy  tuneful  lyre 
Have  floated  round  me ;  and  its  ^vitching  notes. 
With  ail  thy  bnu:ht  and  bold  imaginings, 
Stealing  and  winding  round  my  inmost  soul. 
Have  touched  with  gentlest  sweep  its  trembling  chords, 
And  YN'aked  a  thnll  responsive  to  thy  melody.' 

Willie  connected  with  the  ]N^ew  York  Historical  Society. 
I)r,  Havrks  did  bis  pea  test  vrorlv  for  North  Carolina.  T]\i< 
society%  iBStituted  in  1S04,  was  revived  in  IS'Ml  chielly 
tlirono;!!  his  iniiuence,  and  for  several  years  lie  continued 
to  deliver  lectures  before  its  members.  Am'mg  those  in- 
teresting to  lis  was  -'The  Career  of  the  Indian  Maid  and 
Matron,  Pocahontas,''  followed  by  another  on  * 'Captain 
John  Smith  and  the  Setth^ment  in  "\'irginia.''  In  :i  subso- 
mieni:  course  he  delivered  a  graphic  lecture  on  --Sir  \Valtc*r 
Ilalei^^-h,''  in  which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  the  great  adven- 
turer's fortunes  and  an  analysis  of  his  chai-acter.  togetlier 
with  that  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Elizabeth's  ct>nrt  and 
of  the  quepn  herself.  Dr.  R.  IT.  Battle  says  of  this  lec- 
ture:  ^'I  heard  him  deliver  his  lecture  on  -Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,'  to  the  delight  of  a  large  commenc.'int^nr  audi- 
ence, thou,C!;h  he  took  two  and  a  iialf  hours  in  its  delivery. 
His  voice  v^as  as  deep  as  thn  low  tones  of  an  organ,  and  h" 
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j.is'cd  it  wUli  wonderful  elTect,  while  liis  delivc-ry  was  ^jx- 
raedmgly  graceful  and  impulsive.'*  This  lecture  was 
ufterward  iiH^orporaied  into  the  iirst  volume  oi  his  hi^to^y 
01  North  Carolina.  At  another  time  his  subject  was  the 
Revohitionary  History  of  Xortli  Carolina,  iu  whi.-li  he 
viisciissed  his  favorite  tlieirie^  the  '^Meckl^'uburg  JJeelara- 
tion  of  Independence."  He  was  a  iirni  believer  in  the 
declaration  of  May  19  and  20, 1775,  and  made  some  strong 
points  in  its  favor.  The  style  of  tliis  lecture  is  clear, 
sniootli  and  attractive,  sliowing  throughout  his  x^atriotism 
and  love  for  his  native  State. 

Among  his  v.orivs,  the  most  valuable  to  us  is  his  history 
of  Xortli  Carolina  in  tv.'o  volumes.  The  first  was  is-saed  at 
Fayetteville  in  1857,  and  embraces  the  period  between  the 
tlrst  voyage  to  tlie  colouy  in  1584  to  the  last  in  15yJ .  It 
consists  of  various  original  documents  and  letters  concern- 
ing the  early  voyages  to  the  colony^,  together  Mdth  a  kind 
of  running  commentary  by  the  author  on  the  characters 
and  events  of  xYie  stirring  times  of  Elij^abeih.  He  clones 
the  first  volume  with  the  following  expressive  sentence : 
•'And  so  aft^r  the  toil  and  sulfering  of  years,  the  expendi- 
lure  of  niucli  precious  treasure  and  the  loss  of  still  luore 
[)reciou3  life,  the  waves  of  Albemarle  rolled,  as  of  ohl, 
their  ripples  up  the  deserted  Island  beach,  and  the  only 
voice  heard  was  that  of  the  fitful  winds,  as  they  sighed 
through  the  forests  of  Iloanoke,  and  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness of  Nature's  rough  repose.  The  white  man  was  there 
110  longer.''  The  second  ^'olume,  embracing  the  period  of 
proprietary  government  from  1GC3  to  17:39,  was  publislied, 
also  at  Fayetteville,  the  following  year.  This  consists  of 
a  series  of  chapters  on  such  subjects  as  '-The  Law  and  It:j 
Administratiou,*'  "Agriculture  and  Manufactures,''  "Re- 
ligion and  Learning/'  -Manners  and  Customs,"  etc. 
Somewhat  peculiar,  it  is  true,  but  carrying  our  his  idea 
that  "the  real  history  of  a  JState  is  to  be  read  in  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  its  people  in  intelligence,  industry,  wealth 


and  civilization/'  nnd  that  -'tlt*^  public  events  tiiut  Wdas 
pire  are  but  the  exponenbi  of  tlie  coiulition  oi'  i\u^  inhab- 
itants, in  these  and  other  paitieuiars." 

Dr.  Hawks  took  great  delight  in  the  study  of  jmtiqai- 
tles,  and  v/as  a  prominent  niend>er  of  tlie  American  Ethno- 
logical Society.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
earliest  life  of  the  AnicTican  Aborigines,  and  in  1857  he 
delivered  three  lectures  on  the  '-Anticinities  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Continent/'  at  Hope  CliapcL  Xew  York  City.  As  the 
result  of  his  studies  in  tliis  department,  In^  pubiislu'd  a 
Tolunie  on  --The  Moninnents  of  T^-gypt,"  and  iatei'.  cme  on 
' -Peruvian  .Vntlq uities/ ' 

In  1852  he  was  offered  the  IVislioipric  of  lihode  Island, 
making  the  third  time  that  the  Ex)iscopate  was  offered  him, 
and,  in  1859,  he  was  invited  to  tlie  Chair  of  Iiisto}-y  in  the 
University  of  Xortli  Carolina.     This  he  declined  al>o. 

An  event  now  took  place  wluch  pLu.ed  Dr.  Hi.wks  in  a 
ptosition  ill-suited  to  his  natinv.  Always  outspoken  in  his 
views,  lie  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  a  X'<^»--^ition 
among  p>eox>h?  ^vhose  sympathies  vrere  so  dilTerent  ti'oni  his 
own,  so  he  resigned  and  went  to  Baltimore,  wlnn'e  there 
were  many  strong  southern  synipatliizers.  Apj)i()aehing 
three  score  and  ten.  hf^  gave  up  the  best  position  he  ever 
had,  a  position  vron  by  a  life  of  honest  exertion,  in  order 
to  be  true  to  his  (^onvictions.  -vHe  did  not  forget  the  land 
of  his  birth,  the  grave  of  his  mother,  the  kindred  and 
friends  whose  happy,  peaceful  homes  wei-e  so  soon  to  fee) 
the  fury  and  devastation  which  were  x*oured  out  u]>oii 
them.-'  At  the  close  of  tlie  war  lie  was  invited  to  Ne^\ 
York,  and  prea(died  there  for  a  short  time,  but  his  healtli 
was  failing.  His  last  public  act  was  the  short  address  on 
layinfr  the  corner-stone  of  his  new  ciiurch  in  I'weuty-fiftli 
street,  Se]Henil'er  4.  lb'i'>V).  His  great  worlv  ^^■as  ended. 
After  a  short  illness  he  gathered  his  robes  al>out  him  and 
stept  out  calmly  and  peiicefully   into  the  gr..'at  nnjvn<>wn. 


lie  was  buried  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  wlioie  a  toni]>  and 
monument  were  prepared  for  hiin, 

I^ature  seems  to  have  endowed  Dr.  Hawks  with  the  ele- 
ments of  greatness,  giving  Mm  a  powerful  intellect,  a 
'-physical  constitution  of  great  endurance,  an  eye  steady, 
dark  and  penetrating,  and  a  voice  tuned  to  eloquence." 
His  independence,  moral  courage  and  warm  southern  sen- 
sibility, made  him  a  natural  leader,  and  'diad  he  pursued 
a  political  career,  Xorih  Carolina  might  have  sent  io  the 
Senate  an  orator  to  rani-:  with  Clay  and  Calhoun.''  ile 
loved  simplicity  in  all  things,  and  in  all  his  public  life  he 
was  thoroughly  simple  and  penectly  natural.  He  fulfilled 
his  great  mission  as  a  preacher,  and  at  the  same  time  ^^■as 
a  leader  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  life  and  true  progress 
of  tlie  age  in  wliicli  he  lived.  AVlieeler  says  of  him  all 
that  need  be  said  of  any  North  Carolinian:  ''He  was  true 
to  Xortli  Carolina  and  proud  of  iier  glorious  liistoj'y.'" 

Saxdeiis  I)>:nt. 


A  KU  KLUX  RAID,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1870,  a  year  mem.orable  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  history  of  Xortli  Carolina.  Among  the 
notable  events  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  culmina- 
tion and  decline  of  the  Kn  Klux  organization,  the  grave 
blunders  of  Governor  Holden  in  the  matter  of  the  Kirk 
war,  and  tlie  election  of  a  Democratic  legislature. 

The  original  incident,  the  germ  of  those  now  to  be  re- 
lated, occurred  in  a  section  of  the  State  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  southwest  of  Raleigli  known  as  Buckhorn,  a 
name  borne  by  three  adjac^-nt  townships  in  three  adjacent 
counties,  viz:  Cliathare,  Wake  and  Harnett. 

From  Ealeigk  a  great  turnpike  road  leads  southwest  for 
fifteen  miles  to  tlie  village  of  Holly  Springs;  thence  west- 
ward through  Huckhorn  in  Wake  into  Huckhorn  in  Chat- 
ham to  Avent^s  Ferrv  on  the  Cape  Fear  river,  leaving  Hack- 


horn,  hi  Ilaniett  to  the.  Soiitli.  This  road  i:>  of  groat  his- 
toric interest  as  ]>elni^  the  seeiie  of  the  hist  war  luoveiuein 
of  (ren.  Sherman's  Airay.  Ak)]ig  this  ruad  i'l'orn  Raleigh 
to  Aveut^s  Ferry  Gen.  Sherman  tlirew  out  llie  left  ^^■i]lg  of 
Ids  army  for  the  purpose  of  reacliiiig  Charlotte  ahead  of 
Gen.  John5iton\s  array,  ^Yhieh  v/as  folVnviug  in  its  retreat 
tlie  line  of  the  iN'orih  Carolina  Kaiiroad.  \\'hen  the  vrin 
of  the  army  had  reaehed  Avent's  Ferry,  aiid  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  being  tlriown  across  the  river,  the  whole  mov- 
ing mass  of  army  corps  along  tin*  entire  length  of  the  road 
came  to  a  halt,  went  into  canrp,  and  remained  two  week> 
as  guests  of  this  usually  quiet  section  of  the  State.  The 
devastation  ^vrought  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
hostiie..army,- 

I  hail  from  Buckhorn  in  Harnett.  At  the  time  ab^jve 
mentioned  (the  summer  ol  IS 70)  I  had  returned  home  from 
Trinity  College  to  sx.'end  tlie  vacation  at  the  close  of  my 
Freshman  year.  On  Friday  night,  Jtily  1st.  about  eleven 
o'clock,  a  sqtuid  of  mounted  nien  in  rapid  movement  passed 
along  tlie  road  to  the  nortliwest.  In  the  faint  moonlight 
the  men  seemed  to  be  in  disgrdse.  and  we  suspected  that 
some  of  tlie  Ku  Klux  were  on  a  raid.  The  next  day  the 
tidings  svvdftly  spread  that  ^Vyatt  Prince,  a  negro  living 
just  over  the  Chatliam  iiije.  hal  bt-en  attacked  by  the  Ku 
Klux  and  had  been  seriously  if  not  mortally  wounded  by 
pistol  shots.  A  more  detailed  account  was  that  at  about 
midnight  a  squad  of  disguised  nurn  had  surrounded  Prince's 
log  cabin,  had  demanded  entrance,  and,  having  been  de- 
nied, they  were  proceeding  to  batter  down  the  door,  when 
Prince  leaped  out  througli  an  unguarded  window.  His  re- 
treat w^as  discovered  in  time  for  the  attacking  party  to  give 
him  several  farewell  shots,  three  of  wliich  took  elTer-t, 
making  serious  wounds.  Xo  further  pursuit  1  'oing  offered. 
Prince  escaped  to  the  spring  branch,  in  the  cool  wat^-rs  of 
which  he  batlied  his  wounds  till  morning. 


— 0/  — 
THE   AKREST. 

Oiit  Itoiii  the  n^gio  cii-cle.s  tiie  rini)or  8]>iea(.l  that  some 
of  the  altacidng  party  had  been  recognized,  and  in  this 
connection  were  mentioned  the  names  of  several  youu^ 
men  of  the  aforesaid  tovvnshij^s,  among  them  the  name  of 
my  brother,  John  1).  Fegram.  This  gave  us  little  or  no 
concern,  for  the  whole  family  knew  that  he  spent  the  night 
at  home,  and  that  we  conld  easily  prove  for  him  an  alibf. 
But  the  incident  was  not  to  be  closed  ii])  in  mere  rumor. 
Busy  hands  were  at  work,  the  outrage  machine  w^as  in  full 
operation,  and  the  demon  of  prejudice  was  for  a  season  un- 
chained. We  did  Dot  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  time, 
but  subsequent  events  revealed  to  us  what  had  been  done. 
One  or  more  of  Prince  V.  friends  had  gone  to  l^.aleigh,  and  had 
made  aiHdavit  before  the  U.  8.  Commissioner,  A.  W.  Shaf- 
fer, who  issued  vrarrants  for  the  arrest  of  twelve  men  of 
the  aforesaid  Buckhorn  townships.  The  execution  of  the 
w^arrants  was  intrusted  to  a  Deputy  Marshal  Bosher,  who 
called  to  his  aid  a  squad  of  Federal  soldiers.  They  came 
down  upon  us  Saturday,  June  9th,  jjiloted  by  Joe  Den- 
nis, a  young  negro  of  unsavory  reputation.  Leaving  Holly 
Springs  early  in  the  morning  they  reached  Chalk  Level, 
ray  father's  home,  in  Harnett,  about  nine  o'clock,  where 
they  apprehended  brother  John  and  myself.  We  found 
that  they  had  already  taken  up  John  Stevens  and  I^avid 
Stevens,  of  Wake  county,  and  Dickson  Stevens,  a  near 
neighbor,  of  Harnett  county.  Out  upon  the  highway  near 
home  the  posse  paused  for  two  or  tiiree  houi's,  while  the 
ofhcer  went  to  arrest  Jas.  H.  Prince,  whom  he  did  not  find 
at  home.  Passing  thence  to  the  nortliwest  they  arrested 
AVilliam  Truelove,  of  Harnett,  Xorman  Johnson  and  Buck 
Sloan,  of  Chatham.  Marion  Cross  and  George  Sloan  were 
in  demand,  but  were  not  at  home,  both  having  gone  to 
Haywood  on  business  for  the  day. 

Towards  sunset  we  had    reached    the   aforesaid  Avent's 


Feny  road,  iiiid  had  setoiu'iacos  towards  Raleigh.  Keacli- 
ing  the  residence  of  \V,  (J.  Norris,  Ksv|.,  in  Wake,  oar  ea]*- 
tors  added  his  son,  ^^^  Carey  Norris,  to  the  iiuinbei*  of 
j)risoners.  After  dark  we  reached  Collins'  Cross  Roads. 
where  we  paused  aa  hour  for  reireslunents ;  tlieii  coiitiini- 
ing  our  jourRey  till  a  lale  lioiir,  vre  camped  for  the  reiiiain- 
der  01  the  ni<rht  about  twelve  uiiles  li'oiu  Raleiu:h. 

IX    JAIL.      ' 

Sunday  morning  we  decamped,  reached  Raleigh  about 
eleven  o'clock,  passed  through  the  city,  and  halted  in  the 
old  fair  grounds,  ivhich  had  been  cc»d  verted  into  a  military 
post  for  resident  Federal  troops  daring  those  reconstruction 
times.  Here  we  vrere  kept  under  guard  in  the  opeii 
porch  of  a  long,  low  buiiding  for  some  hours  daring  mid- 
day. The  arrival  of  nine  captured  Ku  Klux  was  a  notable 
event.  The  tidings  spread  through  the  city,  and  vast 
crovrds  of  negroes  gatliei-ed  aboat  the  enclosure  of  the  bar- 
racks to  see  how  v/e  looked  and  to  express  their  joy  at  the 
j)rospect  of  seeing  speedy  justice  meted  out  to  the  '-negro 
killers. ' '  About  tliree  o '  (lock  we  were  placed  under  a  strong 
guard,  and,  attended  by  the  howling,  hooting,  jeerhig  mob. 
composed  seemingly  of  the  entire  black  population  of  Ral- 
eigh, we  were  escorted  to  the  court  house.  Alter  a  short 
pause  here,  in  the-  vaineifort  to  be  allowed  to  remain  under 
military  guard,  or  to  give  security  for  our  appearance,  we 
were  taken  out  of  the  court  iiuuse  by  the  west  door,  into 
the  jail  enclosure,  into  the  iaih  up  the  stairway  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  room  on  the  northwest 
corner.  It  vras  a  foul  den,  occupied  by  a  youthful  jail- 
bird, vdth  his  strav,-  bed  and  blanliets  upon  the  lloor.  At 
last  we  were  in  jail—a  solid  fact  and  no  fancy  about  it. 
The  thick  walls,  the  small  grated  windows,  the  strong  iron 
door,  ourselves  ou  the  inside,  and  the  turnkey,  armed  with 
the  proper  implements  of  his  oflice,  on  the  outside— all 
this  vras  evidence  indisj'Utable  tbat   we   were  in  jaih     Up 


—Co- 
lo tills  time  we  had  regaideci  our  arrest  as  a  huge  joke,  ana 
had  deported  ourselves  much  as  a  lot  of  young  f(>l]ows  out 
on  a  picuic.  .But:  tlii.v^  was  carrying  the  joke  a  little  too 
far,  and  the  tlcod  oi  eujotiou  that  was  experienced  by  our 
little  coTxi]xiny  was  too  great  for  utterance.  ^Ve  stood  by 
the  windov/s,  or  sat  on  the  floor,  and  silence  reigned  for 
half  an  hour.  Tiien  one  of  our  number  recovered  his  equi- 
librium and  wonted  good  humor,  and  said,  "J3oys  this  will 
never  do;  it's  no  use  to  sulk  and  pout;  let's  have  a  good 
time,  even  in  jail."  And  we  did.  Soon  friends  arrivea, 
and  v^-ere  admitted  to  see  us;  aniung  tl)em  I  recall  my  fa- 
ther, George  W.  Pegram  and  his  faithful  old  friend  and 
neighbor,  A,  IL  Dewar;  \Y.  C.  Norris,  of  AYake;  andMaj. 
R.  S.  Tuch-er  and  Geo.  T.  Stronach,  of  Kaleigli.  Their 
j)resence.  gave  us  good  clueer,  and  a  box  of  jtro visions  sent 
from  our  liomes  served  for  our  refreshment.  About  night- 
fall we  were  transferred  to  an  adjacent  room,  where  with 
an  abuD dance  of  blankets  sent  in  froi^i  other  pi^rls  of  the 
jail  we  spent  the  night  in  refreshing  sleep.  In  tlie  n\orn- 
ing  our  host  supplied  us  vvuth an  elaborate  breakfast,  which, 
for  each  one,  consisted  of  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  a  large 
chunk  of  coarse  corn  bread,  made  from  unsifted  meal,  villi 
seemingly  a  due  proportion  ^  of  baser  material  commonly 
known  as  dirt.  We  politely  received  the  tin  platters  with 
the  above  n^tmed  contents,  placed  them  on  the  tloor,  and 
with  a  twirl  of  the  foot  sent  them  gliding  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  room.  From  Cook's  Hotel,  with  compliments 
of  our  friend,  George  T.  Stronach,  was  sent  to  us  an  elegant 
breakfast  for  three  or  four  men,  which,  with  the  remain- 
ing contents  of  our  box,  furnished  us  all  an  amph^  repast. 

THP:   TIMAL. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Monday,  July  11th,  we  were  taken  into 
the  court  house  for  trial  befo3'e  Connnissioner  A.  W.  Shaf- 
fer. F.  H.  Busbee,  Esq.,  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  Ex-Gov.  Brdgg  and   R,  II.  Battle,  Esq.,  were  counsel 


—70— 

for  the  defense.  Tlie  court  room  wiis  nowderl  to  its  ut- 
most cappicity.  The  three  iiieii  who  were  nbseni  from  liome 
when  called  for  on  the  previous  Saturday  were  now  on 
hand  of  their  own  accord  and  responded  in  the  trial.  The 
defense  put  in  the  plea  of  no  jurisdiction,  Init  the  ph^a  did 
not  satisfy  tlie  court,  and  so  the  trial  pi-oceeded.  The  mIt- 
nesses  introduced  by  the  prosecution  were  the  v.-ife  of 
Prince  and  her  mother,  avIio  was  residing  at  the  home  of 
Prince  at  the  time  the  raid  was  made  upon  liiin.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  mother  vras  naught,  so  far  as  connecting  anv 
one  of  the  prisoners  wirh  the  criine.  The  wife  tpstitied 
that  she  recognized  in  the  raiding  party  at  least  four  of  the 
men.  Johnson,  Truelove,,  Gfeorge  Slocn  and  Buck  SJoan ; 
that  she  knew  tlic'^e  men  well  and  could  identify  them ; 
tbat  she  knew  Johnson  very  well,  and  woudd  recognize 
him  anywhere.  On  being  asked  to  identify  Johnson  she 
pointed  out  myself.  Tliat  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to 
whom  she  intended  to  point  out,  I  was  asked  to  stand  u]-. 
*  •  Yes, ' '  said  the  woman,  - *tliat  is  Xonnan  Johnson . "  I 
was  then  asked  to  state  to  the  court  my  name.  ^*My  name 
is  William  H.  Pegram,''  said  I.  The  efl'ect  of  the  witness's 
mistake  wiis  like  an  electric  shock;  it  broke  the  force  of 
her  evidence,  relaxed  the  high  tension  to  which  all  minds 
had  been  wrought,  and  l)rought  tlie  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  to  an  end.  The  defense  offered  no  tes- 
timony, feeling  that  there  was  no  evid'mce  to  rebut  and 
that  no  case  had  been  made  out  against  us.  Th.'  court 
soon  rend.ered  its  decision.  Eight  of  the  prisoners  were 
discharged,  and  four  were  bound  over  to'  court  in  a  bond  of 
§2,000  each.  The  latter  part  of  the  decision  was  regarded  as 
utterly  nnju-^t.  and  the  bail  as  excessive.  The  l^onds  were 
promx^tly  given,  and  we  dispersed  to  our  homes.  The  men 
appeared  at  the  next  Federal  Court,  but  the  case  w.js  nut 
called;  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  tlmt  no  true  bill 
against  them  was  found  by  the  grand  jury.  And  tlius  the 
"Ku  Klux  Paid  and  What  Came  of  It''  came  to  a  ch»se. 


—TI- 
THE NORTH  CAROLINA  IJANUUISSIOTJ  SOCIETY. 
.  Perhaps  it  ^vill  be  a  matter  of  con.-iaerable  snrpilse  to 
many,  in  fact  a  majority  of  the  citizen.^"  of  the  State,  to 
know  that  the  anti-slavery  sentinjent  vra.s  ever  strong 
enough  here  to  take  the  form  of  organized  protest  and 
endeavor  against,  the  practice  of  shivery.  And  they  would 
be  still  more  surprised  to  know  that  this  was  the  case  in 
some  of  our  most  prominent  counties.  Xor  was  this  sim- 
ply the  agitation  of  abolitionists  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  war.  but  it  was  organized  and  carried  on  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Ar^d  it  would  be  tlie  occasion  for 
still  greater  surprise  to  know  that  tins  organiz:tti(;n  ever 
reached  so  prominent  a  position  as  to  receive  such  recogni- 
tion from  a  similar  general  American  Society,  as  to  be  asked 
to  present  their  viev^  s  to  the  general  society  cix  "Washington. 
Yet  such  was  the  case. 

The  first  record  vve  have  of  tiiis  organization  is  the  min- 
utes of  the  several  brandies  of  the  "Alanumission  ^Society'' 
in  Guilford  and  Kandolph  counties,  wliich  met  at  • -Center 
Meeting  House"  July  19.  1S16.  This  name  it  retained  for 
two  or  three  years;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
discontent  with  the  limited  sphere  of  work  which  was  im- 
plied in  the  name,  and  after  several  unimportant  cluinges 
the  name  was  liually  agreed  ttpon  and  tlie  society  became 
known  as  the  ''Manumission  and  Colonization  Society  of 
j^s^orth  Carolina."  And  by  this  uame  it  would  luive  been 
knov/n  if  the  attempt,  on  tln^  part  of  some  of  the  meml^ers. 
to  have  the  society  incorporated  had  succeeded,  btit  it  was 
not  seconded  by  a  majority  and  so  the  project  failed. 

In  the  nuitter  of  organization,  the  aim  of  the  sor-iety  was 
to  have,  in  the  various  townships,  as  numy  local  branches 
as  was  possible.  These  were  all  entitled  to  send  delegates 
to  the  General  Socic-ty  which  met  twice  a  year,  alternating 
between  Deep  Iliver  and  Center  :>Ieeting  Houses.  The 
local  branches  were  usmiUy  called  by  th^;  name  of  the 
^''meetins:  house"  at  which  their  meetings  were  held,  and 


they  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  in  nearly  all  the  most 
populous  communities  of  the  two  counties.  These  branches 
were  allowed  representation  based  o.ti  juembership,  and 
their  delegates  were  elected  for  certain  tei-nis  just  as  the 
other  officers  of  the  Society. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  llie  ii]-st  meeting  in 
1810,  we  may  notice  the  familiar  names  of  Swain,  Menden- 
hall,  Sherwood  and  Worth,  along  with  many  others.  The 
election  of  pennanent  officers  resulted  in  cl loosing  Moses 
6\ynm  for  President,  Thon)as  Sherwood  for  CMerk,  and 
Hugh  Sherwood  for  Treasurer. 

Upon  a  call  of  the  local  branches,  it  was  found  tliat  the 
aggregate  membership  of  the  General  Society  of  147.  At 
the  September  T?ieeting  in  3  8JT  the  wjiole  number  of  mem- 
bers was  reported  at  256.  In  April,  1819,  the  total  meni- 
l^ership  was  estimated  at  281.  From  this  date  until  lt^22 
there  vrere  regular  meetings,  but  in  that  year  there  were 
two  attempts  to  hold  sessions,  but  were  both  failures. 
This  marks  the  lirst  flagging  of  the  zeal  of  the  Society. 

In  182-1  there  began  to  be  agitated  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  longer  coDtinuing  the  organization,  and  also 
in  that  year  a  conmiiitce  was  appointed  to  meet  a  State 
Abolition  Society  and  to  try  to  eil'ect  a  consolidation  of  the 
two  societies ;  this  design  was  never  carried  out. 

In  September,  1825,  the  whole  number  of  members  was 
placed  at  497,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  brnnches.  a 
female  society,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  was 
reported,  and  the  Society  resolved  to  rec-ogTiize  it  as  an 
atixiliary.  From  this  time  on  there  were,  at  various  meet- 
ings, addresses  and  pax)ers  presented  by  this  auxiliary  to 
the  General  Society,  and  scarcely  a  meeting  passed  with- 
out there  being  adopted  sonih'  suitable  resolution  in  com- 
mendation of  the  work  being  done  by  the  female  society, 
and  it  continually  furnishes  a  subject  for  praise  to  th'^ 
President  in  his  semi-annual  address. 

In  March,  lS2u,  we  see  a  name  somewhat  more  noted  than 
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the  others  when  V\m.  Swain  was  elected  Secretary.  Tliere 
are  no  other  occiirrences  of  iiiiportauce  until  182S,  w]ien  ii 
commitiee  on  tlmt  subject  recommended  the  division  of  tlie 
Society  into  two  societies,  and  that  there  thus  be  formed 
Eastern  and  Western  sections.  Whether  this  was  e\vr 
done,  does  not  appear  on  the  records.  Xothing  more 
worthy  of  note  in  the  internal  history  of  the  Society  is 
shown  until  1834.  when  the  question  of  longer  continnin"* 
the  Society  again  arose  and,  after  a  rather  prolonged  de- 
bate, it  was  decided  tliat,  as  the  Society  had  not  yet 
accomplished  all  it  started  out  to  do,  it  would  be  wise  to 
discontinue.  Here  the  record  ceases  and  we  are  left  to 
sup})Ose  that  the  resolution  was  immediately  carried  into 
effect. 

Such  is. a  brief  history  of  the  Society,  but  not  of  its  work, 
and  tliere  renmins  to  be  treated  yet  the  various  nnder- 
talvings  and  how  it  went  abont  carrying  them  out.  Its 
plans  and  methods  will  give  us  not  only  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  Society,  but  their  success  will  throw  great 
light  upon  the  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  question 
that  was  afterwards  to  become  vital  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  preamble  to  their  constitution  they  ask  whetli^-r 
they  are  acting  in  accord  with  tlie  time-honored  principles 
of  liberty  in  holding  shn'es ;  and  then  declare  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Declaration  of  1776,  and  that  all  men  are 
entitled  to  freedom  without  reference  to  race  or  color,  imd 
the  more  enlightened  men  are,  the  greater  disgrace  in 
keeping  our  lellow-men  in  bondage.  With  such  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  as  this  they  v/ere  positively  committed 
to  an  aggressive  campaign  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 

The  Society  v  as  primarily  and  pre-eminently  a  Maun- 
mlsslon  Society.  Of  course  it  was  out  of  its  power  to  do 
anything  elTective  along  this  line  further  than  the  dissem- 
ination of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  in  every  way 
possible  to  strive  to  stir  up  the  consciences  of  men.  It  did 
not  attempt  or  pyrofess  to  be  a  political  organization,  and 
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only  once  do  vre  iind  it  clisciissing  the  issue  as  a  political 
one,  and  thei}  ii  v^r-  on  the  question  as  to  ^vliether  the 
Totliig  for  cnadidaies  for  legislature  wlio  wev^i  not  in  favor 
Ox  einancipation  was  an  inipeacliable  offence.  We  are  not 
told  how  it  was  decided,  the  record  ondy  saying  that  tlie 
seventii  article  of  l^y-laws  was  struck  out,  bnt  as  tliis  arti- 
cle does  not  touch  that  piirt  of  tlie  subject,  it  doe:^  nut 
throw^  any  light  on  the  sn])ject. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  nrousing  puVOic  seiui- 
ment  in  favor  of  manuiirission,  was  of  course,  to  be  through 
printing,  and  so  at  the  very  first  meeting  there  was  ap- 
pointed a  conmrittee  to  superintend  all  printing.  At  the 
second  meeting  this  committee  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jo. 
Ghiles,  the  editor  of  the  Ilaleigh  Epgister,  in  wliich  he 
declined  to  i^rint  an  article  they  hr.d  sent  him,  on  tlie 
grounds  that  the  snbject  was  one  on  which  the  people  of 
the  State  were  not  then  in  a  temper  to  bear  discussion; 
also  becunse  it  might  produce  consequences  of  a  direful 
nature  by  falling  into  the  liands  of  the  slaves,  many  of 
whom,  he  says,  can  read.  Notwithstanding  his  refusal. 
though  he  did  not  oy^enly  espouse  their  cause,  yet  he  ex- 
pressed the  wisli  that  an  end  could  be  put  to  the  practice 
of  slavery,  but,  according  to  his  opiuion,  it  must  be 
brought  about  by  gradual  means. 

This  refusal  led  to  a  proposition  to  establish  a  priuting 
press  subject  to  tlieir  own  control.  This  was  never  carried 
into  effect,  but  htter  we  iind  an  order  to  print  and  distrib- 
ute free  -^Tlie  Friend  of  Peace/'  copies  of  which  had  been 
sent  them  by  tlie  Ohio  Peace  Society.  They  also  stepped 
outside  their  ])roscribed  bour^ds  and  discussed  the  printing 
of  a  pamphlet  on  war,  Avliich  may  be  accounted  for,  how- 
ever, bv  tlie  strong  thudcer  sentiment  that  was  predoiui- 
nant  in  the  Society.  They  also  seem  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  of  the  editor  of  the  Register,  and  we  Iind  them 
ordering  the  printing  of  an  essay  in  the  East  Tenne-^see 
Patriot^whicli  should  set  forrh  the  views  of  the  Society,  as 
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it  was  not  seasoisable  tvo  publish  it  in  liiiy  Stiitt'.  It  mav 
be  wt'll  to  laention  jast  liere,  that  tliere  was  a  sinjilar  society 
in  Tenriesr^ee,  and  that  a  s])ecial  conmiiiree  had  boen  ap- 
pointed tv)  carry  on  a  correspondenc.3  with  it,  and  so7ne 
veiy  encouraging  reports  vv-ere  received  from  that  State. 
Besides  numerous  other  articles  which  were  ordered  printed, 
a  coniniiltee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  paper  netting  furtli 
the  comparative  value  of  free  and  slave  labor.  And  at 
another  time  the  branches  are  all  advised  to  subscribe  for 
Benj,  Lundy's  '-The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation." 

Anotlier  department  of  woi'k  wliicli  naturally  suggested 
itself,  from  tlie  name  under  which  they  worked  for  a  while, 
would  be  the  encouragement  of  colonization  and  the  render- 
ing of  pecuniary  aid  to  such  enterprises ;  but  this  part  of 
the  vs^ork  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  a  very  hearty 
response  on  tlie  part  of  the  members.  Perhaps  the  im- 
practicability of  such  a  scheme  readily  presented  itself  to 
their  exiremely  practical  minds.  At  any  rate,  we  hud  few 
references  to  tills  part  of  it.  At  dilTerent  times  the  scheme 
is  mentioned  in  the  addresses  of  the  President.  At  one 
time  he  recommends  Hayti,  and  at  another  time  French 
Guina,  for  colonization  purposes.  Also  at  one  meeting  a 
motion  was  made  and  carried  to  send  money  to  General 
Coloidzation  Society.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  extent 
of  the  aid  and  Interest. 

The  Society  also,  at  one  of  its  earliest  meetings,  ordered 
tlie  appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  the  laws  of 
the  dilierent  States  and  to  raake  extracts  of  any  parts  re- 
lating to  slavery. 

At  a  later  meeting  the  question  of  kidnaping  ^vas  dis- 
cussed, as  was  also  the  expediency  of  examining  into 
certain  cases  of  this  kind  which  had  been  re^jorted,  and  of 
trying-  to  enforce  the  lav,-  against  the  practice.  Later  a 
standing  comndttee  was  appointed  to  iu;l  in  all  cases  of  thn 
kind  that  were  reported  to  them,  and  they  were  instructed 
to  inquire  into  certain  cases  of  persons  who  wei'e  reported 
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to  b3  held  in  bondage  illegally:  the  Society 
bear  all  ex]>enses  of  the  investigation. 

The  Presideitt,  in  his  address  in  April,  18:21,  stales  that 
New  Garden  was  rtjaking  the  experiment  in  tlie  tuition  of 
colored  children  in  schools  by  themselves,  and  expressed 
the  wish  that  it  nd-ht  be  successful,  and  a  committee  on 
that  matter  reported  favorably,  recommending-  that  the 
Society  take  steps  to  the  same  end.  Along  this  same  line 
was  a  resolution  asking  the  slave-owners  to  teach  their 
slaves  liow  to  take  care  of  themselves.  ]]ut  rd'terwards  a 
protest  against  the  use  of  slave  labor  in  the  construction 
of  th.e  proposed  railroad  was  indelinitely  postponed,  which 
virtually'  amounted  lo  killing  the  proposition. 

As  another  method  of  stirring  up  tlie  X)ublic,  it  was  sug- 
gested thcit  a  correspondence  be  entered  into  with  tlie 
various  religions  organizations,  and  accordingly  persons 
were  appointed  to  write  to  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians and  Moravians,  and  seem  to  have  met  with  very 
heart}^  sympatiiy  and  assurances.  At  a  later  date  the 
Society  drevf  up  a  petition  for  the  Baptists,  asking  the 
legislature  to  grant  negroes  license  to  preach,  with  certain 
restrictions. 

Correspondence  had  also  been  opened  with  variotis  abo- 
lition societies,  and  v/ith  the  Bible  and  peace  societies. 
They  also  sent  out  an  address  to  the  various  branches  to 
which  they  were  asked  to  secure  signers,  and  to  have  it 
forwarded  to  Congress.  At  a  subsecpient  meeting  two 
hundred  and  sixty  names  were  rex^orted  as  st?cured  and 
sent  to  Thomas  Settle,  who  was  the  representative  at 
Washington. 

To  snow  the  tenrper  of  the  Society  and  the  ardor  of  some 
of  its  members,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the 
following  from  the  ndnutes  : 

'•There  were  two  essays  introduced  from  Keedy  Fork 
branch,  one  entitled  'An  apology  for  becoming  a  Manu- 
mission member,'  and  the  other  comparing  some  among 
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christian  professors  with  jMohonietans  as  far  as  respects 
shaver 3',  which  were  read,  approved  and  directed  to  be 
signed  l)Y  the  President  and  ^secretary  ou  behalf  of  the 
Society,  and  that  they  be  forwarded  on  to  the  editor  of  the 
Emancipator  for  publication. " 

In  August,  1S30,  it  was  reported  and  approved  in  o])en 
session,  that  there  was  nothing  libellous  in  the  article  for 
which  W,  L.  Garrisou  was  indicted  and  convicted,  and 
that  he  did  not  overstep  the  liberty  of  speech  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  Association  enter  its  protest  against  the  unconsti- 
tntionnl  decision  in  Garrison's  case. 

Tovrard  the  laiier  part  of  its  existence,  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  vrere  conducted  in  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
debate  on  certain  questions  suggested  by  a  committee  for 
that  purpose.  These  questions  all  relate  in  some  way  to 
the  question  of  slavery ;  either  tlie  means  of  getting  rid  of 
it,  or  of  arousing  sentiment  concerning  it,  or  of  a  citizen's 
duty  concerning  it.  But  as  they  were  always  svitli  one 
accord  on  the  same  side,  they  must  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  harangues  instead  of  debates. 

CiiAS.  C.  Weaveu. 


JOHN  S.  CAIRNS,  ORNITHOLOGIST. 

North  Carolina  has  produced  many  men  of  genius  whose 
lives  gave  ricli  prospects  of  fame  and  usefulness,  who 
doubtless  would  have  brought  honor  and  gloi-y  to  the 
shrine  of  the  "Old  Xorth  State;"  but  when  life  has 
seemed  most  hopeful  to  tliem,  ^vhen  their  woi'k  has  begun, 
as  it  appeared,  to  cast  upon  them  the  halo  of  success,  they 
have  been  snatched  away  from  the  merited  renown  of  this 
world  to  the  rest  and  greater  glory  of  the  Unknown.  The 
lamented  Fuller,  with  ins  thirty  ideal  years  of  a  faithful 
life,  and  the  invalid  Gillespie,  struggling  against  the  evils 
of  a  life-devouring  disease  for  the  callitig  of  his  muse,  are 
illustrations  of  this  lamentable  fact — this  law  of  Fate. 
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It  13  not  of  one  ^vllu  sliowed  talents  !ov  tfie  v.-ork  of  rlie 
poet,  ilie  statesnum,  or  ilie  oi-aior  that  I  now  wnto,  but  of 
one  ^lio  had  gilts  s^bicli  ]  rondsed  him  a  ctjition  of  nc^te  in 
the  scientilic  world. 

John  B.  Cairns  was  born  Februavy  VJ.  1862,  ar  Lawrence, 
Mass.  He  was  of  Scotch  parentage.  His  father  had  left 
**the  banks  and  braes''  of  -^bonnie  Scotland''  for  the  nevr 
prosperity  of  America,  Being  an  intelli^eni,  well-read 
man,  he  and  his  faithfnl  vrife  brought  Mith  tlieni  a  lai-ge 
and  valuable  stock  of  Seoieh  ideas  of  work  and  indnstr}'. 

Mr,  Cairns,  vrhen  his  son  was  about  ei";ht  years  of  a<^e, 
iTioved  to  "Western  Carolina,  taking  charge  of  some  woolen 
mills  seveiTd  miles  from  Asheville,  Here,  in  the  very 
heart  of  nature,  among  the  mountains  of  ourov/n  Carolina, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  fotind  his  life  work.  He  eaj-ly 
showed  much  interest  in  natural  history.  So  absorbed 
Vv-as  he  in  this  work,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  npon 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  school  studies.  Whenever  the 
young  lover  of  nature  found  an  oxtportunity.  he  wouhl 
steal  away  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  wild  animals. 
Adam  Moss  might  have  b^-'cn  speakine  for  him  when  lie 
said  :  --As  one  goes  early  tu  a  concert  iiall  v.itli  a  x\a.^sion 
even  for  the  preliminary  tuning  of  the  nnisicians,  so  my 
ear  sits  alone  in  the  va'^t  an^.  phi  theatre  of  XiUure  and  waits 
for  the  earliest  warble  of  the  blue-bird,  which  seems  to 
start  up  somewhere  behind  the  heavenly  curtains." 

At  eighteen,  he  began  his  collections,  the  finest  of  North 
Carolina  speidniens.  Henceforth  his  life  is  an  illirNti-ation 
of  a  noble  devotion  to  a  high  aim ;  vrhat  Philips  ]h»>uks 
might  well  call  -^Deep  calling  nnto  Deep;"  tliar  longing 
in  the  mind  of  man  to  r^acli  out  and  lay  hold  upon  tlie 
heart  of  Xature — to  learn  of  her,  to  read  her  lessons,  to 
solve  her  problems,  to  hear  the  music  of  her  many  voices 
which  but  forms  a  part  of  th.e  great  sympliony  of  Gud. 
His  v/ork  was  all  done  under  great  difliculties.  His  family 
v.'ere  oj'posed  to  his  wanderings  among  tlie  mountains  in 
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searcli  of  speciDiens.  Then  it  was  hard  for  liiiii  to  secure 
the  best  books  to  aid  him  in  the  first  steps  of  liis  study. 
lie  was  sham ef ally  clieated  in  hif?  lirst  elTorts  at  exdianges 
und  classifications  by  mei)  who  cared  less  for  the  .science 
and  more  for  'Hlie  loaves  and  fishes. ''  And  not  least  of 
all,  he  \\as  compelled  to  support  himself  while  at  work. 
Notwithstanding  these  difRcultie-s,  he  obeyed  his  call  with 
the  characteristic  zeal  of  the  true  scientist,  and  nature 
greatly  rewarded  him  for  his  interest  in  her  behalf. 

His  work  was  done  entirely  in  ^Vestern  North  Carolina. 
Here  is  one  of  the  vastest  and  richest  fields  for  oi'nitholo^a'- 
ical  study  in  America.  Ever}'  Irlll  ond  dale  has  a  separate 
family  of  birds ;  each  woodland  discloses  new  secrets  to 
discourage  the  heart  of  the  observer.  Mr.  Cairns  went  to 
vrork  with  an  untlriTig  zeal  and  vigilance.  As  the  result 
of  liis  labors,  many  thousand  skins  and  eggs  hnve  been 
added  to  our  zoological  museums.  To  him,  nioi'e  than  1o 
any  one  else,  is  Indebted  our  knowledge  of  the  Western 
Carolina  birds,  a  region  differing  very  n}uch.  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  from  Eastern  Carolina.  He  discovered  a 
rare  species  of  the  Acadian  o\sl,  before  unknown  ro  be 
native  to  our  State.  Many  were  the  days  and  niglits  he 
spent  among  the  rugged  Blacli  Moantains  and  other  ranges 
in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  work. 

In  every  particular,  Mr.  Caiins  obeyed  the  divine  coin- 
raand,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  fmdeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
mighr. "  His  early  collections,  he  sold.  His  last  collecti<m 
numbers  about  one  thousand  skins  and  fifteen  hundred 
eggs.  Many  of  these  have  been  separated  from  the  main 
body ;  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  stand  and  view  the  remains 
of  his  v/ork  at  his  home  at  "Weaverville.  So  wtdl  did  he 
obey  the  -'God-given  mandate,  'Work  thou  in  well-doing, ' '' 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  New  York  Museum, 
Harvard,  and  the  State  2du-seum  of  Nortli  Carolina  consid- 
ered it  a  favor  to  receive  his  collections.  Not  only  this, 
but  he  had  cortespondence  with  the  leading  ornithoh ♦gists 
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of  ibAs  country  and  made  exchanges  not  only  \vitli  Iiis  o^vii 
coniUryi^u;ni.  but  also  witli  those  of  foreign  lands.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Ariiericari  Ornitjiologibts  Union. 

Unfortunately  for  science,  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  pos- 
sessed the  x^eculiarly  reticent  natui-e  of  his  great  fellow- 
scientist,  Thoreau.  Hence  it  is  that  very  little  of  his  work 
has  appeared  in  prijit.  His  friends  desired  him  to  x^ublisb 
a  book  on  Korth  Carolina  Ornithology,  but  he  wonld  not. 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  for  ningazines, 
except  at  the  special  request  of  tlie  editors.  }]ut  as  has 
been  said  of  tlie  recluse  of  Walden  Pond,  ''He  saw  as  with 
a  inicro3CO])e,  heard  as  with  an  ear-trumpet,  and  his  mem- 
ory was  a  photograjvlilc  register  of  all  he  saw  and  heard."' 
Of  his  m'^igazine  articles,  two  are  in  the  Orn.itholngist  nnd 
Oologist  on  the  Birds  of  Buncombe  County,  Xoith  Caro- 
lina. He  also  wrote  a  valuable  article  on  the  Black- 
Throated  E]ue-\Varbler.  He  furnished  many  li>ts  to  C. 
Hart  IMirriani,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology, 
at  Washington.  From  observation  and  personal  study  he 
made  a  classilied  list  of  the  birds  of  Western  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  the  Trinit}*  Historical 
Museum. 

But  the  greatest  and  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Cairns  is  tijat  he  was  authentic.  Many  so-called  scientists 
make  reports  of  birds  and  animals  they  luive  not  seen,  but 
only  read  of  or  imagined  they  have  seen.  'Mr.  Cairns  v\-as 
a  careful  observer.  He  never  made  a  statement  unless  he 
had  a  specimen  to  sup)>ort  his  assertion — never  entered 
into  a  discussion  Tvithout  convincing  evidence  that  he  was 
right.  He  was  the  indirect  means  of  teaching  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  the  prop^'^  identilica- 
tion  of  the  wild  turkey.  So  skilled  was  he  that  he  could 
easily  identify  birds  by  their  mode  of  flight. 

Speaking  of  him  and  his  ^vork,  Mr.  William  Brewster, 
of  Cambridge,  says:  ''Of  all  the  correspondents  whom  I 
have  had  during  an  experience  of  more  than  tuent}-  years, 
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Mr.  Cairns  luis  proved  liimseli  to  l)e  one  of  \h.e  most  lielp- 
i'ul  and  kii}d.  His  generosity  has  been  simply  bouiidless. 
He  has  done  far  Tiiore  thiui  any  other  one  inau  to  advance 
our  Ivnowledge  of  the  birds  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
and  his  h3ss  to  ornithologists  is  a  heavy  one." 

[jil-ie  our  own  Dr.  Mitchell,  hii^  life  was  not  only  spent 
in  the  service  of  science,  but  it  w^as  lost  in  it.  In  June, 
1S95,  w^hile  searclring  for  sonie  rare  specimens  among  the 
Black  Mountains,  he  became  separated  from  his  party. 
When  he  did  not  return,  a  search  was  niade.  After  many 
hours  of  w^eary  toil  and  anxious  exiiectation,  he  was  found 
lying  by  the  trunk  of  a  lari-e  tree,  his  head  i)iliowed  upon 
a  bed  of  moss,  and  life  extinct.  While  Ivnocking  the 
fungus  fi'om  a  log  with  his  gun,  it  was  discharged,  killing- 
him  insrantly.  The  phice  where  he  died  is  but  a  few  miles 
from  wdiere  the  lifeless  body  of  Dr.  Mitchell  was  found. 
His  remains  were  brought  back  to  his  home  .ar.d  buried 
with  Masonic  honors  in  tlie  village  cemetery,  where  the 
birds  sing  tli^ur  requiem  'ibove  tiie  still  lieart  that  loved 
thera  so  well. 

The  Auk,  the  organ  nf  the  American  Ornithologists 
Union,  in  commenting  upon  the  death  of  ^fr.  Cairns,  says: 
''His  untimely  and  sad  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  ornithol- 
ogy. Fortunately,  some  of  his  notes,  so  generously  sent  to 
ornithologists  witli  wlioiti  he  was  in  correspondence,  may 
yet  see  the  light.'"  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would 
doubtless  have  given  us  a  vHluabh-  and  useful  scientihc 
work. 

^^But  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.'* 
Cairns  and  Mitchell,  in  tlieir  ;':eal  to  serve  ii«^r,  lost  their 
lives.  And  we  can  l)Ut  trust  that  • -beyond  the  Orient 
meadows  of  Eternity-'  they  rest  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Zion,  ^Hvhich  abideth  forever,''  and  the  secrets  they  longed 
to  fathom  here  are  revealed  tu  them  rheie.,  and  they  kr.ow 
'•as  we  are  known.'* 

To  bear  witness  of  Mr.  Cairns'  noble  labors  in  behalf  of 

ti 
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(.lie  cau-;e  he  loved  so  \\A\,  there  reiniiins  a  kir^'e  colh'C-ri 
of  .speciiiieiis.  This  is  'Deyorid  a  ^louhi:  tlie  lluesi  o!  Noith 
Carolina  bird  museums.  .Many  orgai.i/atlons  have  already 
attempted  to  secure  it.  But  let  us  as  Xorrh  Carolinians 
guard  this  colleetion  as  one  of  ttie  treasures  of  our  State, 
nor  allow  it  to  go  beyond  oui  borders.  We  would  rejoice 
to  know  tliat  Trinity  could  make  this  valuable  acquisition 
to  lier  store  of  scientific  possessions. 

AV.  K.  l^)Yi>. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Guide  to  the  Sfudy  of  American  History.  By  Profs.  Eil\vard  Chaunniui; 
and  Albert  I'Usliiielli.  Kart,  Harvard  University.  (Boston:  Giiin  ."v:  Co.  1S96. 
Pp  xvi  471).  St'.idents  in  Anierican  history  have  long  felt  the  need  of  some 
such  book  as  this.  The  development  of  the  nsethod  of  research  in  stndvin^ 
American  history  and  the  accumulation  of  an  immense  number  of  book.-; 
on  this  subject  have  made  a  guide  for  tlic-  student  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Such  a  work  would  relieve  the  teacher  of  much  drudgery,  as  well  as  give  the 
advanced  student  a  single  view  of  the  literature  that  he  must  handle. 
It  v/ould  also  be  of  service  to  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  wide  readiug  at  college  or  university.  This  waut  has  been 
met  by  I'rof^.  Cbauning  aud  Hart.  Drawing  trom  their  experiences  at  Har- 
vard they  have  given  in  convenient  compass  much  valuable  inforniatioa  in 
regard  to  teaching  history,  a  comprehensive  working  bibhography,  and  a 
long  list  of  topics  in  colonial  ?.vA  national  history.  The  work  can  but  be 
considered  an  advance  step  in  the  study  of  American  history. 

The  United  States  of  America,  1765-IVS65.  By  Prof.  Edward  Clianning. 
Har\-a:dUniver:,ity.  cscw  \'ork :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1S96.  Pp.  ix,  552}.  This 
small  work  is  intended  prinianly  for  the  English  public  aud  in  that  sense  it 
ought  to  be  a  success.  It  takes  a  sane  view  of  points  that  have  caused  per- 
plexity and  is  free  from  the  blindne.ss  of  national  vanity.  The  origin  of  the 
Revohition  is  treated  with  broadness  and  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  is 
fairly  put.  ,ls  an  outline  for  college  ciass£s  in  which  much  parallel  reading 
is  done  Prof.  Cliantiing's  work  ought  also  to  be  a  success.  It  will,  however, 
be  found  too  niuch  abridged  for  the  general  reader. 

The  True  George  V/asiiirgion.  By  Paid  Leicester  I-^ord  (Philadelphia: 
Lipincott.  1896.  Pp.  3i9\  Ivluch  of  the  heroic  has  undoubtedly  encumbered 
the  biographies  of  Washington.  He  has  been  deified  and  the  reader  has  not 
always  gotten  what  Mr.  P'ord  would  call  a  "true"  picture — by  v.-hich  he  seems 
really  to  mean  a  common-place  picture.  The  worst  part  of  this  book  is  the 
title.  One  can  applaud  Mr.  Eord  for  making  this  picture;  for  there  are  a 
large  number  of  people  v/ho  wdll  be  glad  to  know  the  minute  facts  of  Wash- 
ington's life,  how  he  ate,  how  many  itcih  he  had  pulled,  and  the  small  talk 
about  his  private  relations  with  women:  but  it  will  be  hard  to  forgi\-c  that 
satisfied  spi.-it  which  makes  him  consider  his  ov.-u  the  only  "true"  Washing- 
ton. Apart  from  this  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  this  book.  It  is  based  on 
a  careful  study  of  the  Washington  correspondence.  The  pictures  of  Wash- 
ington's "Social  Life,"  "Friends,"  "Ehiemies."  "Tastes  and  Amuseraent.s." 
etc.,  a:-e  clear,  easy,  and  but  tor  a,  perhaps  unavoidable,  lack  of  continrity 
they  would  be  very  interesting. 

Historical  Briefs.  By  James  Schouler,  with  Biography.  iNew  Vo.-k: 
Dodd,  Meade  &  Co.  1S96.  Pp.  viii  310).  The  many  readers  of  the  works  of 
this  iudefViligable  writer  and  genial  gentleman  will  be  glad  to  see  tliis  volume. 
It  contains  his  most  considerable  magazine  articles  of  recent  years,  be.<ide«> 
two  es'-.ays   "Historic   Monographs"  and  "Historic   Style"  which  are  her. 
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printed  for  the  tlrst  time.  To  iViese  has  b'.^en  added  a  Bioczraph  v.  The  fnt;itive 
works  of  a  n?.n  who  has  attained  equal  distinction  in  legal  atid  historical 
literature  ouglit  to  interest  the  general  public.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Sohoulcr 
in  his  most  in:iniate  relation.  His  quiet  and  strong  personality  appears  in 
every  para^^raph  First  in  the  series  of  essays  is  that  on  Francis  Parkman. 
a  faithful  picture  of  a  faithful  man  and  writer.  It  is,  horvever,  tlic  biography 
of  r-tlr.  Scliouler  that  will  most  intertrit  lii,-,toric.al  sLudents.  His  life  has  bu-cn 
a  busy  one.  Perhaps  it  is  froiu  his  Scotcli  ance.;try  that  he  gets  his  power  of 
work.  The  family,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  German,  as  it  so  often  supposed, 
and  the  name  is  pr(Miounced  "Schooler"  ar.d  not  -'Schnler."  A  consulti:ig 
lawyer  in  Boston,  liie  auther  of  several  standard  books  in  legal  suljjtcts,  la^r 
lecturer,  historian  in  no  tnean  sense,  lecturer  in  history,  and  writer  on  ques- 
tions of  passing  poliucal  interc::,ts— these  are  the  sides  of  this  man's  life.  In 
each  line  of  thou,£;ht;  he  has  made  many  friends.  Perhaps  none  of  his  friends 
v*-ill  mere  arpre-.-";-  i'  ibis  timely  volume  than  Tnose  younger  men.  now  in 
many  parts  of  tlie  worid,  wlio  liave  sat  under  his  faithful  instru.ction  at 
Jolms  Hopkins  Univt^rsity. 

Life  of  Braxtji:  Cruven.  By  Pror  Jerome  Dowd.  Trinity  College.  (N  C)- 
(Raleigh,  N.  C:  F^H.-^iJs  S:  Krcugliton.  1S96.  Pp.  246).  If  the  life  of  any 
North  Caroliniar)  y^'-^'.ii  10  be  \v:-ilten  it  is  that  of  I.ir.  Craven.  In  the  hearing 
of  the  writer  no  in:m  iias  been  so  often  pronour-r'ed  our  greatest  native  cit- 
izen as  Dr.  Crav.-.-re  His  .>tru:;;.,!  :s  i'  boyhooii.  his  mastery  of  opposition. 
his  loving  work  f<,>r  you-ig  me;;,  h.  ^  ^.icrihces  fjr  education,  and  his  death  fe»r 
Trinity  College,  the  cliiid  of  his  hopes — all  these  measure  his  strength. 
Prof.  Dowd  has  brought  to  Ir.s  Nv.ork  much  patience,  love,  wisdom,  and  in- 
sight. He  has  ma.ie  a  faithful  picture.  Dr.  Craven  began  life  as  a  poor  boy 
in  Ilandoluh  count},',  N  C.  Me  c<une  from  the  section  which  sixty  years 
earlier  had  been  the  home  of  the  P.egulators.  It  ^vas  a  democratic  region 
and  had  alm.ost  no  slaves.  Hail  the  boy  been  born  in  a  section  dominated  by 
the  siave-hnlding  cless  he  woul'l  n.ot  have  luid  an  opportunity  of  self-develop- 
ment. As  it  was  he  was  taken  by  N'athen  Cox,  a  kind  hearted  farmer  of 
Quaker  tendencies,  sent  fur  a  time  to  the  neighborhood  school,  and  at  length 
given  a  full  opyorteiiity  to  start  even  with  the  other  boys  in  the  community. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Craven  cannot  fliil  to  be  interpreted  as  a  protest  against 
slavery. 

7^he  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Centiuy.  Uy  Philip 
A.  Bruce,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  (New 
York:  MacraiUan  .<:  Co.  2  vols.  1S96.  Pp.  xix.  63^.  vi.  6.^7).  Adequate  space 
is  not  given  liere  to  review  so  pretentious  a  work  as  this.  P'ver  since  the 
appearance  of  Weeden's  Ecomotnic  History  of  New  England  historical  stu- 
dents have  desired  that  some  one  would  conduct  a  similar  investigation  in 
the  southern  colonies.  Mr.  r>ruce.  enjo} dug  excellent  faculties  in  connec- 
tion with  his  position  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  has  undertaken  this  task  for  Virginia.  He  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  valuable  work  of  two  solid  volums.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  conUne  his  investigation^  to  the  seventeenth  century- 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  -vvork  may  be  continued  beyond  liiat  limit  and  hrui:gh.l, 
according  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  author,  down  to  ihe  civil  war.  It*^ 
!;cope  may  be  indicated  by  I'ae  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters;  "Aboii^dnal 
Virifiriia.  its  Physical  Character;"  "Indian  Economy;"  "A-ricuUural  Devel- 
opment;" "System  of  Labor,  the  vServant— the  Slave;"  "Domestic  Econ- 
omy;'' '"Relative  Value  of  Estates;"  "Manufactured  Supplies;"  "Monev " 
and  'The  Town."  The  style  is  not  easy.  Perhaps,  it  couM  not  be  made 
easy  v/ith  such  a  mass  of  facts  as  is  necessarily  presented.  The  work  is  for 
stuiieuts.  It  is  a  mine  of  information,  not  a  machine  of  pleasure.  It  wil^ 
stimulate  research' ia  Southern  history  and  will  atTord  writers  of  the  historv 
of  other  States  than  Virginia  a  basis  of  comparisoa  that  cannot  lail  to  be  of 
great  benefit  Besides  this,  it  is  of  much  interest  to  North  Carolinians:  for 
until  the  eighteenth  centuiy  Norih  Carolina  life  differed  in  no  important 
sense  from  that  of  Virginia. 

The  BcgiKnin^^  of  a  ScJion,  ivith  Special  Reference  to  the  Life  and  Char 
acter  of  the  People.  By  Edward  F,g-,:^lesiou.  (New  York:  D.  Apploton  & 
Co.  i:-'96.  Pp.  xi,  377).  Historical  stuilents  have  been  expecting  this  work 
for  some  time.  The  repm-ilion  of  the  a'.itlior-  as  a  writer  of  culture  history 
makes  its  appearance  a  matter  of  laierest.  A  number  of  articles  (jn  tliis  phase 
of  our  history  were  published  by  Mr.  Eggleston  in  the  Century  Magazine  in 
rSg:.  From  the-.e  he  has  drawn  to  some  e'-itent.  yet  the  volume  i-;  ^ubstan- 
tiall}-  new.  It  comes  fresh  with  the  tone  <:)\  the  author's  best  manner,  and 
holds  one  with  the  interest  of  Parkman's  delightful  style.  It  is  clear,  lively, 
and  human.  It  has  a  rich  background  of  life.  He  who  reads  it  with  tlie 
sense  of  an  antiquarian  may  be  disappui:iced;  for  it  omits  niany  of  tlie  minute 
poin.ts  of  the  tiarrative.  But  the  reader  with  a  merely  normal  impulse, 
scholarly  or  otherwise,  will  lind  it  very  attractive.  It  is  said  in  the  preface  that 
this  volume  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  patient  investigation.  It  treats 
of  the  colonies  up  to  1650.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  others  of  like  nature. 
How  many  are  to  be  expected  or  how  great  a  perioti  is  to  be  covered— -we  are 
not  ir.for.ned.  Ir.  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  period  will  be  long.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  mention,  also,  the  excellent  manner  iu  which  the  book  is  printed 

and  txie  reasonable  price  for  which  it  is  offered. 

John  S.  Bassktt. 
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LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Courses  of  study  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Kn;;Iish 
Literature,  History,  Political  vScience,  Mathematics,  Kcon- 
omy.  Social  Science,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Gcolo^^v, 
Mineralogy,  Astronomy  and  Bible. 

COMMERCIAL    DEPARTMEiNT. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  broad,  and  pre- 
pares students  for  the  grasp  of  tlie  larger  business  questions 
of  the  day.  It  is  arranged  for  those  youTig  men  wlio  can 
spend  only  a  year  at  college,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  take  a 
literary  course. 

Recent  donations  of  One  Hundred  and  Two '  Thou-and 
Dollars  to  the  endowment  fund. 

BUILDINGS  ARE   NEW,  COMMODIOUS 
AND   ELEGANT. 

Students  are  brought  in  touch  wiih  the  highest  cultural 
life. 

Superior  educatiotral  advantages  secured  in  the  location  of 
the  College. 

Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($200,000)  have  been  sper.t 
in  past  five  years  upon  the  buildings  ar.d  their  equipments. 

Expenses  very  low.      Scnd^for  Catalogue. 

JNO.   C.   KILGO,   President, 

DURHAM,    X.   C. 
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H  !  STO  f^  i  C  A  L.     PA  P  El  R  S 


riOBTH  zmmih  mu  south  cabouna 

In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unirershy  Studies  in 
History  and  Politics. 


Local  Governnient  imd  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina.     By  B.  J.  Rania.L,>-. 

Tlie  HMigioiis  Development  in  tlie  Province  of  North  Carolina.     By  Stcpheu 
B.  Weeks. 

Chnrcb  and  Srate  in  North  Carolina.     By  Stepheu  B.  Weeks. 

Local  Government  in  the  Soirth  and  Southv^-e.st.     By  Edvrard  W.  Brnr'-; 
and  others. 

The  ConstiiTitional  Begimiirjgs  of  North  CaroliiKi.     By  John  S.  Bas.sett. 

The  Carolina  Pii'ates  and  Colonial  Commerce.     By  S.  C.  Hughson. 

GoTernmeut  in  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina.     By  Edson  L.  Whitney. 

Slavery  and  Servitude  in  the  Colony  of  !n  i.:>rth  Carolina  (IG60-IS60).    By  Jr.l)»i 
S.  Bassett. 

The  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery.     B}-  Stephen  B.  Weeks.     Cloth. 
A  full  list  of  publications  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

THE  JOHT^S   HOP2<}PIS  PRSSS, 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 
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EUROPE  IN  THE  HfODLE  AGE. 

By  Oliver  J.  Thatcher  and  lerdinav.d  SchitUl, 

Professors  in  the  U  cXs  orsicy  of  Chicago.  Svo.  6dr  pp.  With  ten  maj>s.  $.'3.00  net. 

A  text-hook  for  the  u>e  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  in  collej^es  and 
Advanced  classes  in  high  schools,  covering  the  period  from  the  first  centi:ry 
to  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  i6th  century.  No  siiurle  volume  history 
has  before  done  this,  and  yet  the  demand  has  been  one  j^enerally  felt.  The 
publishers  are  sure  that  in  offering  il  to  teachers  they  will  aiford  them  the 
means  of  conductirifr  their  courses  in  Mediceva!  History  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Second  edition  in  press  iviihiyi  three  weeks  of  publication. 


Stories  of  Literature, 

Science  aisd  History 

By  Henrietta  Christinn  WrJsrht, 
A  New   Volury;,e  Ju:t  Issued. 


— 1860-1S96.     12  mo  Ji.--5. 

Miss  V.'riarht  here  contl'-iues  the  stcract- 
ivc  pre;.-^n-'iitio:3  ol  l;;.'r:iry  ':/■ -' ..\-y '^--zzun. 
in  her  "Childreirs  S::-::;^>  iu  f?h;ui::--h  f^it- 
eratuie."  taktug  up  c'',e  li;.tiiry  f;-urea 
ti^at  hrivr  ?,ri,jcure',  -^'v.c-'  V.ic  lime  Oi'the 
civil  v.-"r,  ?.ud  tre?;ir;?  :}:eir  works  and 
personalities  m  h  simple  Jaauner.  inter- 
esting to  young  readers. 

rmiDRCX'S  STORIES  IN  A^!ERI»;i?i  liTFRiTLtE. 

—  1660-1:^60.     i_'nio,  JL'J'. 

Elliot,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Eng'lish  Iatjg!ja:je,  Irvi'; vT,  Coor^er,  Pres- 
cott.  ]Iohne.-,i.or.;:r-'''..''v.  \l.{\\-':\\h.~'ZT.  >frs. 
Stowe,    Whittier.    Poe.  atv!     :'  ■.    are 

here   cor! ."^ .alerted,   bnn.«ci '-,•.:  •  ■_■   of 

the  subje^c  do\vu  i.}  the  per  . ,  -.  Jivil 

■war. 

Previous   Volumes  in  the  Series    Each  $1.2^- 
Children's  Storie.^  in  Eufriish  Literature. 

Taiiesjn  to  Shake=pearr. 
Chilclreti's  Stories  ii    English  Literature, 

Shakespeare  toTennysoa. 
Children's  Stories  oi'  the  Great  Scienlist-s. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  second  series  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Papers 
represents  work  done  mostly  in  the  Trinity  College  His- 
torical Society.  The  kind  reception  given  to  the  first  series 
by  the  public  leads  me  to  hope  the  same  consideration  may 
be'given  to  the  papers  now  issued.  They  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  devotion  of  young  men  to  the  neglected  lield  of 
Southern  history.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  not  be  found 
useless  in  creating  a  better  knowledge  of  Southern  history 
among  the  people  of  our  common  country. 

JoHX  S.  Bassett, 

May  16,  1S98.  Professor  of  History. 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  JOHN  V/ALTER  STEPHENS. 

The  year  1870  is  one  of  the  years  that  will  go  dovrn  in 
history  as  one  of  great  social  and  political  significance,  and 
it  well  marks  the  culmination  and  the  decline  of  the  Ku 
Klux  organization.  Xever  before,  nor  perhaps  since,  wa3 
there  a  time  when  prejadice  and  feeling,  intermingled  with 
crime,  ran  so  rampant  along  social  and  political  lines.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  negro,  or  the  white  man  who  took  any 
part  with  the  negro  in  politics,  on  hearing  after  niglitfall 
the  clattering  of  horses'  feet  or  the  loud  tap  on  his  door, 
would  feel  his  blood  run  cold  in  his  veins  for  fear  there  was 
a  raid  on  foot  and  perchance  he  might  be  the  victim. 

John  Walter  Stephens  was  born  October  14,  1834,  in 
Guilford  county,  X.  C.  His  parents  were  good  people, 
comfortably  situated  on  a  farm,  and  -were  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  about  18  years  of  age,  leaving  a  wife,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Waiter,  with  his  brothers,  lived  on  the 
farm  and  supported  the  family.  A  few  years  later  he 
learned  to  make  harness,  and  went  into  the  harness  busi- 
ness. His  education  was  of  a  very  ordinary  sort,  for  he 
had  only  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools.  He 
studied  a  great  deal  at  home,  however.  When  he  grew 
into  more  matured  life  he  ''often  mouined  his  kick  of 
education,  and  he  used  to  say  that  was  vvhat  every  poor 
man  owed  to  slaveiy.'' 

In  1857  he  married  Nannie  E.  Walttrrs,  who  died  two 
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years  later,  leaving  Mm  a  little  girl  one  year  old.  At  this 
time  he  was  engaged  in  the  harness  business  in  Wentworth, 
iS.  C.  In  1860  he  was  married  the  second  time  to  Frances 
Groom,  of  Wentworth. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  trade  on  tobacco,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  one  Powell,  a  manufacturer.  lie 
worked  as  collector  and  agent  for  Powell,  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  Yorkville,  S.  C. 

The  war  now  came  on  and  he  went  to  Greensboro,  ^\  C, 
and  stood  an  examination,  by  which  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment. He  belonged  to  what  was  known  as  '  *press  agents, ' ' 
a  class  of  men  who  went  over  the  country  pressing  horses 
to  be  used  in  the  war.  He  was  not  in  the  war  until  its 
close,  having  from  some  cause  been  allowed  to  return  to 
his  home  in  Wentworth. 

He  was  known  by  all  as  an  honest,  fair-dealing,  christian 
man.  He  was  a  most  loving  husband  and  kind  father,  and 
an  energetic  worker  in  the  Methodist  church. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  war  he  got  into  a  dilh- 
culty  with  Tom.  Ratcliffe.  There  was  a  grudge  between 
the  two  in  this  way :  William  Ratclilfe  went  to  Greensboro 
at  the  same  time  Stephens  did  to  stand  the  examination  for 
an  appointment.  Stephens  was  some  sharper  than  William 
Ratcliffe  and  got  the  appointment.  This  angered  his 
brother,  Tom.  RatcHfl:,  to  some  extent,  and  it  seemed  that 
he  determined  to  get  even  with,  him  for  his  brother's  sake. 

Tom.  Ratcliife  lived  next  door  to  Stephens  and  ran  a  store 
just  across  the  street.  Ratclifl'e's  chickens — and  he  had  a 
great  many— kept  using  in  Stephens'  barn  and  eating  np 
grain  and  other  food  stuUs.  They  were  also  destroying 
his  garden,  Stephens  asked  him  to  make  some  arnin,::;e- 
ment  to  prevent  this.  Ratcliife,  though  warned  several 
times,  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  matter. 
One  morning  Stephens  went  do\^Ti  to  his  barn  and  found 
it  well  stocked  with  Ratclitfe's  poultry.  He  at  once  made 
chase,  caught  two,  and  executed  them  on  the  spot.      Call 
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ing  to  Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  who  was  in  her  garden  near  by, -he 
told  her  that  he  bad  killed  two  of  her  fowls,  and  that  she 
could  have  theni,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  killing  was 
evident.  She  flew  into  a  passion  and  would  not  accept  the 
chickens,  and  Stephens,  without  having  any  words  with 
her,  good  naturedly  and  smiling,  carried  them  into  his 
house  and  ordered  them  cooked.  RatclitYe  is  informed  of 
it,  and  thinks  that  now  is  his  chance.  He  goes  to  the 
court  house  and  procures  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Stephens,  charging  him  with  having  stolen  the  chickens. 
Stephens  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail,  where  he  re- 
mained all  night.  Early  next  morning  he  gave  bond  and 
returned  home, 

Ratciiffe  was  seated  on  his  store  porch  enjoying  the  in- 
vigorating breeze  of  the  early  morning,  chatting  with  some 
gentlemen.  Stephens  had  very  little  to  say ;  he  was  a  man 
of  very  few  words,  and  in  this  case  he  acted.  Placing  his 
revolver  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  up  a  large,  heavy  hick- 
ory walking  stick,  he  went  out  and  walked  coolly  and 
calmly  across  the  street  to  RatcliHe's  store  porch.  He 
stepped  up  on  the  steps,  and,  without  hesitating,  struck 
Ratcliffe  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head.  Lieutenant  Baker,  an 
enrolling  officer,  who  was  standing  on  the  porch,  interfered, 
and  when  he  did  so,  Stephens  pulled  his  pistol  and  began 
to  shoot.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  Lieutenant 
Baker  was  found  to  have  an  ugly  scalp  wound ;  the  ball, 
starting  just  over  his  eye,  cut  a  deep  farrow  around  to  the 
back  of  his  head.  It  was  indeed  a  close  call,  but  turned 
out  nothing  serious.  Also  Patrick  Law,  a  magistrate's 
son,  was  accidentally  shot  through  the  arm. 

At  the  magistrate's  trial  he  was  bound  over  to  court. 
This  affair  would  not  have  given  him  much  trouble  had 
he  not  gone  into  politics.  Every  politician  then  of  any 
note  had  stolen  either  a  cow,  pig,  horse  or  chicken,  or  was 
accused  of  it,  especially  it  he  happened  to  be  a  Republican. 

After  the  above  incident,  when  he  entered  the  political 
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arena  he  was  given  the  name  of  ''Chicken"  Stephens,  by 
his  op].:Oiients.  This  v.-eut  much  harder  with  him  than  it 
otherwise  wonhl  have  done  for  this  reason:  In  18G6  he 
moved  to  Yancey  viile.  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Caswell 
county.  He  moved  before  court  convened.  The  two  places 
were  only  about  25  miles  apart,  and  he  awaited  a  summons 
to  trial :  but  none  came.  Still  other  courts  convened  and 
the  case  was  never  called,  nor  did  they  send  for  him. 
Finally  he  learned  that  the  case  had  been  dismissed ;  and 
so  he  was  never  given  a  chance  to  exonerate  himself  or  let 
the  testimony  come  out  in  its  true  light. 

All  of  his  life  up  till  about  now%  he  had  been  a  Demo- 
crat, but  had  never  taken  any  very  active  part  in  politics. 
In  Yanceyville  he  v/as  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  for 
some  time.  Then  he  served  the  people  for  several  years  as 
Justice  01  the  Peace  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He 
had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  county. 

But  now  came  the  great  turning  j)oiut  in  his  life.  He 
changed  from  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  had 
voted  so  many  years,  to  the  Republican.  The  Repub- 
licans had  a  large  majority  in  Caswell,  consisting  mostly 
of  negroes.  Stephens  was  at  once  recognized  as  leader  of 
the  Rep>ublican  forces  and  received  the  nomination  for  the 
State  Senate.  He  ran  against  Hon.  Bedford  Brown,  a  man 
who  had  been  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  twenty  years.  This 
campaign  was  onf  in  which  much  feeling  was  displayed. 
The  neighbors  and  friends  who  had  held  Stephens  in  high 
esteem,  turned  their  backs  ui)on  him  and  circulated  slan- 
derous reports  concerning  him.  In  fact,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  he  was  socially  ostracised. 

Bedford  Brown  was  old  and  experienced,  and  was  thought 
to  have  manipulated  the  vote  so  as  to  be  counted  in. 
Stepjhens  at  once  contested  the  election  and  obtained  his 
seat.  This  victory  immediately  called  forth  the  most  bitter 
abuse  that  could  be  heaped  upon  him.  He  served  one  term 
in  the  Senate,  was  re-elected  and  served  another.     He  cou- 
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ducted  himself  in  a  manly  and  most  dignified  manner,  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  that  body. 

When  Stephens  was  nominated  for  the  Senate,  such  a 
sentiment  was  worked  up  against  him,  and  so  diabolical 
w^ere  the  threats  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  opposite 
party,  that  for  his  protection  at  night  he  iiad  his  windows 
barred  with  iron  and  heavier  locks  piit  on  his  doors,  and 
a  number  of  fire  arras,  that  would  be  available  on  short 
notice,  placed  in  his  home. 

The  Ku  Klux  were  abroad  in  the  land  and  nightly  were 
they  whipping,  burning  and  hanging.  These  were  the 
adherents  of  the  opposite  party  and  many  nights  Ste])hens 
heard  them  come,  stop  at  his  house  and  then  ride  on. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  attacking  Stephens  in 
his  own  house,  os  their  actions  plainly  demonstrated: 
but  they  were  continually  warning  him.  that,  did  he  not 
leave  the  country,  change  his  political  affiliations,  or  cease 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  party  in  that, 
the  24th  Senatorial  district,  he  might  expect  the  worst,  and 
that  his  wife  would  be  a  widow  and  his  children  orphans. 
So  loud  and  strong  were  these  threats,  that  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  family  he  had  his  life  insured  for  $1U,U00  and 
carried  two  deringers,  one  in  each  vest  pocket,  all  the  time. 
His  position  was  a  trying  one,  but  he  bore  it  heroically. 
He  was  ostracised,  jeered  at  when  on  the  streets,  abused, 
viliified  and  slandered,  yet  he  went  his  way  quietly  and 
opened  not  his  mouth.  Finally  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Methodist  church  for  his  political  opinions 

It  w-as  in  the  campaign  of  1870,  on  Saturday,  May  21st, 
that  there  was  a  Democratic  speaking  and  mass  meeting  in 
the  court  house  at  Yanceyville.  Stephens  lived  almost  in 
speaking  distance  of  the  court  house  and  could  get  a  plain 
view  of  it.  He  saw  the  people  from  the  country  coming  in, 
and  he  decided  that  he  would  go  over  and  see  what  was  going 
to  be  done.  He  w\as  in  great  danger  and  was  conscious  of 
the  fact,  but  he  went  to  show  them  that  he  was  not  afraid 
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to  go,  and  also  to  see  Avhat  tactics  the  Deinocrats  would 
use  in  the  campaign.  When  he  started,  his  wife,  trying 
to  prevail  on  him  not  to  go,  said:  --Mr.  Stephens,  you 
know  that  is  a  Democratic  meeting,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
will  get  into  trouble."  But  on  he  went.  He  had  to  jjass 
his  brother-in dawn's  house  and  a  niece  came  out  and  spoke 
to  him.  He  told  her  he  was  going  to  the  court  house  to  the 
Democratic  speaking.  She  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go, 
and  said  she  feared  there  would  be  trouble.  He  replied  : 
'^I  am  not  going  to  bother  any  one  and  one  had  better  not 
bother  me."  She  saw  that  it  was  of  iio  use  to  talk  to  him 
longer,  for  he  had  determined  to  go.  He  little  thought 
then  that  there  had  already  been  set  a  trap  to  catch  him 
and  put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  Ku  Klux  were 
the  planners.  T3ut  such  was  the  case ;  and  they  had  laid 
their  plans  well.  Before  entering  the  court  house  he  met 
ex-Sheriff  Wiley,  whom  he  had  been  trying  to  induce  to 
run  for  sheriH:  of  the  county  on  the  Republican  ticket,  as 
there  were  lew  in  the  Republican  ranks  who  were  compe- 
tent to  till  such  an  office.  Wiley  was  a  Democrat  and 
seemed  to  be  taken  with  the  idea.  He  told  Stephens  that 
he  would  give  him  a  definite  answer  before  the  day  closed. 

Stephens  then  entered  the  court  room  and  sat  down  just 
in  front  of  one  of  his  brothers.  Another  brother  was  just 
across  the  aisle  and  a  brother-indaw^  was  also  in  the  rooui. 
'Squire  Hodnett.  one  of  Caswell's  j)rominent  citizens,  was 
speaking.  Stephens  took  out  a  note-book  and  pencil,  and 
seemed  to  be  jotting  down  some  things  the  s[)eaker  was 
saying.  The  crowd  cast  very  sour  looks  at  him.  and  the 
speaker  said:  -'Ah!  there  sits  that  Stephens  now,  taking 
notes."  From  this  he  began  to  abuse  him.  Stephens  said 
nothing,  but  a  smile  could  be  seen  to  play  over  hi.>  face 
occasionally. 

Presently  ex-Sheritf  VV^iley  came  in  and  touched  Stephens 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said  one  or  two  words  to  him.  He 
arose,  and  he  and  Wiley  went  out  together.     His  brothers 
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noticed  it,  but  gave  it  very  little  thought.  There  were 
scores  in  the  room,  however,  who  understood  its  meaniug 
full  well. 

There  v/as  an  old  room  in  the  lower  end  of  the  court 
house,  on  the  first  lioor,  which  was  formerly  the  clerk's 
office,  but  was  now  used  for  a  wood  room. 

The  speaking  was  over  and  he  had  not  come  home. 
Night  came  on  and  still  he  had  not  returned.  Suspicion 
was  aroused  at  once.  His  wife  was  almost  raving  and  said 
she  knew  her  husband  had  been  killed,  or  he  would  come 
to  her.  She  always  knew  where  he  was  and  knew  when  to 
expect  him  home. 

His  brothers  went  in  search  of  him,  and  several  other 
white  citizens,  on  hearing  of  his  disappearance,  kindly 
volunteered  to  assist  in  the  search.  On  makiug  enquiry, 
this  white  man  had  seen  him  in  one  place,  that  one  in  an- 
other, and  some  saw  him  leaving  town  and  so  on,  all  about 
the  same  time.  But  strange  to  say,  as  many  negroes  as 
there  were,  not  one  of  them  had  seen  him  leave  the  court 
house  ;  and  if  any  one  would  notice  his  movements  it  would 
certainly  have  been  they,  for  he  was  all  in  all  to  them. 
It  was  settled  in  the  minds  of  many  that  he  was  still 
in  the  court  house,  and  it  was  immediately  surrounded 
and  every  room  in  the  house  searched,  except  one,  and  the 
key  to  that  could  be  found  novrhere. 

The  negroes  came  in  great  numbers  and  said  that  they 
knew  their  leader  had  been  killed,  and  that  he  was  still 
somewhere  in  the  court  house.  A  careful  watch  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  night  around  the  building.  Although  the 
negroes  were  satistied  that  their  leader  had  been  foully 
dealt  with,  they  made  no  demonstration  except  that  of 
sorrow  and  grief,  for  they  loved  him.  It  is  said  that 
it  w^as  strange  to  see  the  troubled  faces  of  the  negroes  on 
this  night.  They  offered  no  violence  at  ail,  and  during  the 
whole  night  nothing  but  order  prevailed.  It  is  said  by  sume 
who  were  on  guard  that  night  that  they  expected  that  at 
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any  minute  the  Ku  Kliix  would  make  a  raid  on  them,  but 
according  to  the  watchmen's  calculations,  the  Clan  thought 
they  had  done  a  good  day's  woik  and  would  rest  for  the 
night.  Another  thing  was  noticeable:  As  many  white 
people  as  there  were  on  the  streets  when  the  search  was 
begun,  they  had  quietly  broken  up  in  small  groups  and 
talked  in  undertones,  and  then  quietly  departed  for  their 
respective  homes  early  in  the  evening,  seemingly  not  aware 
that  the  leader  of  the  Radicals  was  missing  and  that  it  was 
causing  much  concern  among  his  followers. 

At  the  lirst  appearance  of  light  next  morning,  a  tall 
negro  mounted  the  shoulders  of  another  and  looked  through 
the  vrindow  of  the  w^ood  room,  which  could  not  be  opened 
on  the  night  before.  There  a  horrible  sight  met  his  vision. 
The  long,  slender  body  of  Stephens  was  lying  on  a  pile 
of  wood  with  a  slip  noose  around  liis  neck.  The  noose  was 
buried  deep  in  the  llesh  and  the  jugular  vein  was  cut.  The 
coroner,  Dr.  Yancey,  who  was  near  by,  was  immediately 
sent  for,  and  the  door  was  forced  opened.  The  coroner 
was  the  first  one  to  enter.  Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that,  besides  being  strangled  and  his  jugular  severed,  he 
had  been  stabbed  twice  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  his 
leg  broken.  Beside  him  lay  his  hat  and  the  bloody  dirk 
with  which  he  had  been  stabbed.  The  two  deringers  which 
he  was  known  to  have  had,  on  going  to  the  court  house, 
were  gone ;  but  his  gold  watch  and  chain  were  still  on  his 
body.  There  were  only  a  very  few  drops  of  blood  on  the 
fioor  and  one  on  the  window-sill.  It  was  quite  evident 
tliat  the  assassin,  after  committing  the  deed,  had  gone  out 
at  the  window,  for  the  door  was  found  to  be  locked  and 
thumb-bolted  on  the  inside. 

The  coroner's  inquest  resulted  in  the  decision  that  the 
'^deceased  had  come  to  his  death  by  the  hands  of  some 
unknown  party."  It  seemed  to  all,  who  really  knew  xht- 
depths  to  which  politics  and  some  political  leaders  had 
sunk,  and  the  great  extremes  to  which  so-called  good  citi- 
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zens  would  go,  before  they  would  see  tlie  black  man  led  to 
an  honest  victory,  just  this:  ^Vhen  he  left  the  court-room 
with  ex- Sheriff  Wiley  he  was  decoyed  down  to  this  room, 
pushed  in,  seized  and  given  no  showing,  deprived  of  his 
weapons  and  rendered  helpless.  He  was  then  foully  assas- 
sinated iu  sight  of  his  own  home.  From  the  window  of 
the  room  could  be  seen  his  two  little  girls  playing  on  the 
lawn.  The  body  was  removed  to  his  home  and  buried  in  the 
afternoon,  which  was  Sunday  afternoon,  a  large  number  of 
the  citizens  attending  the  funeral;  and,  to  be  plain,  no 
doubt  some  of  his  assassins  were  attendants.  Suspicion 
pointed  to  several  prominent  citizens,  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  any  evidence  on  account  of  the  Ku  Klux 
organization,  which  had  now,  as  it  always  had,  power  to 
exxecute  any  plan  or  purpose  however  questionable,  and 
then  have  the  assurance  that  it  could  not  be  proved  on 
them. 

Some  weeks  after,  Governor  Holden  ordered  Kirk's  men 
to  Yanceyville  to  investigate  the  matter,  make  arrests  and 
endeavor  to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice.  They  were 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  with  Kirk,  Major  Yates 
and  Colonel  Burgen  at  their  head.  It  was  a  rough  and 
reckless,  but  determined  band. 

There  was  a  Democratic  speaking  in  the  court  house  and 
Hon.  J.  M.  Leach  was  speaking.  It  was  whispered  about 
among  the  negroes  that  Kirk's  men  were  coming.  The 
negroes  seemed  to  know  all  about  it.  They  would  say 
Kirk's  men  were  so  many  miles  away,  soon  they  would  say 
they  were  at  such  and  such  a  point,  and  at  length  they  said 
^'they  are  here."  One  who  had  been  catching  these  whis- 
perings among  the  darkies  looked  out  of  a  window,  but 
immediately  took  his  head  back  in,  for  around  the  court 
house,  with  guns  pointing  up  at  the  windows  and  looking 
determined,  were  Kirk's  men  indeed.  Guards  were  placed 
in  the  hall  and  at  the  doors,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go 
out.     The  affair  seemed  to  have  been  worked  up  well  before 
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hand,  for  Major  Yates  immediately  entered  the  room  with 
a  posse  of  men  and  with  a  long  list  of  names,  and  began  to 
make  arrests. 

Mr.  Leach,  the  speaker,  when  he  saw  the  unifonns, 
glittering  swords  and  large  guns  proceeding  down  the  aisle, 
very  gracefully  bowed  and  said  he  would  resume  his  speech 
under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

The  fii-st  person  arrested  was  an  old  man  named  Bow\ 
When  told  to  consider  himself  under  arrest,  he  jerked  back 
violently  and  straightened  his  arm  to  its  full  length  at  the 
face  of  Major  Yates.  The  Major  said  nothing,  but  drew 
his  revolver  and  fired  a  shot  over  Bowl's  head.  This  was 
enough,  and  the  remaining  arrests  were  made  without  any- 
thing to  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Colonel  Burgen,  by  this  time,  was  on  his  way  with  a 
posse  of  men,  to  ex- Sheriff  Wiley's  home,  some  seven  miles 
distant  in  the  country.  He  was  found  in  his  held  and  tied 
on  a  bare-back  horse.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him 
and  his  feet  tied  together  under  the  horse.  In  this  manner 
he  was  brought  to  Yanceyville  and  placed  under  guard. 
He  was  afterwards  carried  to  Graham,  together  with  the 
others  who  had  been  arrested. 

District  Judge  Bond  issued  a  writ  to  have  Wiley  and  the 
others  brought  to  Ealeigh  for  trial.  They  went.  The  trial 
lasted  for  many  days,  but  the  testimony  amounted  to  very 
little  in  solving  the  mystery  and  proving  who  did  the  kill- 
ing. This  was  so  because  the  witnesses  largely  belonged 
to  the  Ku  Klux,  and  they  swore  in  favor  of  each  other. 
The  jury,  too,  no  doubt,  was  composed  of  members  of  the 
same  organization.  Wiley  testified  that  he  called  Stephens 
out  to  tell  him  he  could  not  run  for  sherifi:  on  the  Hepub- 
lican  ticket,  and  that  he  left  Stephens  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  went  across  the  street  and  saw  no  more  of  him. 
Others  corroborated  his  statement,  and  finally  it  ended  in 
an  acquittal  of  all.  This  was  a  time  when  -ignorance  was 
bliss,''  for  it  was  certainly  '-folly  to  be  wise,"  especially  so 
if  one  told  what  he  knew. 
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Hamp.  Johnson,  au  old  negro  living  only  a  few  feet  away 
from  the  room  in  which  Stephens  was  killed,  whispered  it 
among  the  negroes  that  he  saw  those  who  went  in  the  room 
and  heard  a  tremendous  scuille.  But  the  Ku  Klux,  it  was 
thought,  found  the  means  of  silencing  him,  for  ''Old 
Hamp"  never  after  that  knew  anything  at  all  and  lived  in 
good  style  without  working. 

Some  years  ago  ex- Sheriff  Wiley  was  on  his  death-bed,, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  raving  and  continually  talkins:  of 
Stephens,  saying  that  he  could  see  him  and  that  he  had 
helped  to  kill  him.  This  report,  however,  was  denied  by 
his  friends. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Felix  Eoan,  a  citizen  of  Yancey- 
ville,  died ;  and  it  is  reported  that  before  he  died  he  con- 
fessed that  he  helped  to  assassinate  Stephens,  and  that 
Wiley  also  helped.  The  newspapers  reported  it,  saying 
that  Stephens-  widow  was  present  and  Roan  asked  her 
forgiveness  before  he  died,  and  that  Mrs.'  Stephens  said  she 
would  forgive  him.  It  is  almost  a  settled  thing  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  who  remember  the  occurrence,  that 
Eoan  helped  to  assassinate  Stephens  and  that  he  confessed 
it  on  his  death-bed.  But  his  friends  and  relatives  denied  it, 
and  it  was  soon  covered  up.  As  to  Mrs.  Stephens  forgiving 
him,  that  is  entirely  untrue,  for  she  had  then  been  dead 
three  years. 

Other  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  certain  men  on 
their  death-beds  have  made,  or  have  tried  to  make,  con- 
fessions concerning  this  assassination,  but  they  were 
silenced  or  suppressed. 

John  Walter  Stephens'  courage  and  organizing  ability 
was  unquestioned,  and  under  his  lead  it  was  known  that 
Caswell  county  would  continue  to  give  an  '-overwhelming 
Radical  majority,  and  for  this  he  was  killed.  He  gave  up 
his  life  for  the  rights  of  the  people— the  right  of  equal 
manhood  suffrage."  He  was  unswerving  in  his  brave  ad- 
herence to  the   principals   he   professed.     He   crowned  a 
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worthy  life  by  a  martyr's  death;  he  was  pursued  with 
fearful  malice  and  bigoted  hate  to  the  very  portals  of  the 
tomb.  The  perpetrators  of  this  foul  deed  have  escaped 
the  punishment  of  their  crime,  at  least  by  the  law. 

Luther  M.  CaPwLton. 

Note.— The  material  for  this  paper  is  taken  from  family  records,  and 
statements  of  citizens  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  incidents 
related.  L.  M.  C. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  STATE  VS.  WILL. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  ever  tried  in  the  North 
Carolina  courts  was  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  Will.  It  was 
the  most  important  case  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  fixed 
a  slave's  right  to  defend  himself  against  the  cruel  and  un- 
just punishment  of  a  master.  It  was  decided  at  the  Decem- 
ber term,  1834,  of  the  Supreme  Court  (State  vs.  Will,  1 
Deverenx  and  Battle,  121-172).  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
as  follows : 

Will  was  the  slave  of  Mr.  James  S.  Battle,  of  Edgecombe 
county,  and  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  an  overseer 
named  Richard  Baxter,  a  man  whose  temper  differed 
materially  from  that  of  his  pious  namesake.  On  January 
22,  1834,  Will  and  another  slave  had  a  dispute  over  a  hoe 
which  Will  claimed  the  right  of  using  exclusively,  since 
he  had  helved  it  in  his  own  time.  The  foreman,  who  was 
also  a  slave,  directed  another  negro  to  use  the  hoe,  where- 
upon Will,  after  some  angry  words,  broke  the  helve  of  the 
hoe  and  went  oif  to  work  at  a  cotton  screw  about  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  away.  The  foreman  reported  the  matter  to  Bax- 
ter, who  at  once  went  to  his  own  house.  While  there  his  wife 
was  heard  to  say  :  "I  would  not,  my  dear,''  to  which  he  re- 
plied very  positively:  ^'I  will.''  He  then  took  his  gun, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  to  the  cotton  screw,  order- 
ino-  the  foreman  in  the  meantime  to  take  his  cowhide  and 
follow  at  some  little  distance.  He  approached  unobserved 
to  Will,  who  was  throwing  cotton  into  the  press,  and  ordered 
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him  to  come  down.  The  slave  complied,  taking  off  his  hat 
in  an  humble  manner.  The  two  were  heard  to  exchange 
some  words,  which  were  not  understood,  and  then  Will 
began  to  run.  He  had  gone  ten  or  fifteen  yards  when  Bax- 
ter fired,  filling  with  shot  a  place  twelve  inches  square  in 
the  back  of  the  fugitive.  Testimony  showed  that  this 
wound  might  have  proved  fatal;  but  the  terrified  slave 
continued  to  flee.  After  a  moment  the  overseer  directed 
two  other  slaves  to  pursue  him  through  the  fields,  saying, 
'•'He  conld  not  go  far,"  while  he  him.seif  left  his  gun  and 
rode  around  the  field.  Here  he  met  the  fugitive  and  pur- 
sued him  on  foot.  He  soon  overtook  and  collared  him. 
At  this  time  WiR  had  run  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
and  not  more  than  eight  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  was 
shot.  Stinging  and  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  that  out- 
rage and  fearing  a  worse  punishment  all  his  instincts  of 
self-preservation  were  aroused.  He  closed  with  his  antag- 
onist and  in  the  struggle  drew^  a  knife  and  got  his  adver- 
sary's thumb  in  his  mouth.  The  pursuing  slaves  now 
coming  up  were  ordered  to  take  hold  of  the  enraged  negro. 
In  striking  at  these  new  foes  Will  w^ounded  the  overseer 
in  the  thigh.  In  further  struggling  he  wounded  him  with 
his  knife  in  the  upper  arm,  and  it  was  this  wound  that 
proved  fatal.  After  dealing  these  blows  the  slave  released 
Baxter's  thumb  and  escaped  to  the  woods  ;  but  later  in  the 
day  of  his  own  accord  he  surrendered  himself  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  nnxt  day  he  was  arrested.  On  being  told  that 
Baxter  had  bled  to  death  from  the  wound  in  the  arm,  he 
exclaimed:  '^Is  it  possible!"  After  the  escape  of  Will 
the  other  slaves  found  the  overseer  sitting  where  the  strug- 
gle had  been.  He  said  to  them  :  '-Will  has  killed  me:  if 
I  had  minded  what  my  poor  wife  said  I  should  not  have 
been  in  this  fix."  Will  was  tried  in  the  lower  court  and 
convicted  of  murder.  His  plea  was  that  he  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  his  life  was  in  danger  and  that  the 
crime  ought   accordingly  to  be  reduced  from  murder  to 
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manslaughter ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  plea  he  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  this  court  he  was 
represented  by  Eartholemevv  F.  IVIoore,  then  a  young  law- 
yer of  no  great  reputation,  and  George  W.  Mordecai. 
Against  him  was  the  Attorney-General,  J.  R.  J.  Daniel. 
It  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Moore  and  the  decision  it  won 
that  has  made  this  case  famous.  Bartholemew  Figures 
Moore  was  born  on  January  20,  1801,  near  Fishing  Creek, 
Halifax  county.  His  father,  James  Moore,  was  a  man  of 
little  wealth.  The  boy  spent  his  early  years  on  his  father's 
farm  and  in  attendance  on  such  schools  as  were  at  hand. 
'Not  born  to  wealth  he  learned  from  the  first  to  have  sym- 
pathy for  the  lowly,  and  he  retained  throughout  a  long  and 
active  life  a  deep  confidence  in  the  common  man .  He  studied 
in  the  school  of  Mr.  John  Bobbitt,  of  Louisburg,  X.  C, 
and  in  1820  graduated  at  the  University.  He  then  studied 
law  and  in  1S23  began  to  practice  it  at  Nashville,  N.  C.  It 
was  a  hard  struggle  for  a  young  man  starting  a  piofession  in 
those  days  without  influence  or  position.  He  worked  with 
quiet  determination,  reading  assiduously.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  he  had  made,  it  is  said,  only  seven  hundred 
dollars  by  his  profession ;  yet  the  first  five  hundred  that 
he  had  he  spent  in  travel.  In  1835,  after  twelve  years  of 
struggle  in  Nash,  he  returned  to  his  native  county  and 
settled  on  a  small  farm  near  the  town  of  Halifax.  At  this 
time  his  reputation  had  begun  to  broaden  and  success  came 
more  rapidly.  He  w^as  thrice  chosen  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1848  he  was  appointed  Attorney- General  of  the 
State.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he 
afterwards  resided.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  prepare  the  Eevised  Code  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  1855.  When  the  issues 
of  the  war  came  on  he  took  a  strong  position  against  seces- 
sion and  expended  all  liis  energy  to  prevent  that  movement. 
In  his  will  he  said  of  this  phase  of  his  life  :  ''I  was  unable, 
under  my  conviction  of  the  solemn  duties  of  patriotism,  to 
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give  any  excuse  for,  or  countenance  to,  the  civil  war  of 
1861,  without  sacrificing  all  self-respect.  My  judgment 
was  the  instructor  of  my  conscience  and  no  man  suifered. 
greater  misery  than  did  I,  as  the  scenes  of  battle  unfolded 
the  bloody  csirnage  of  war  in  the  midst  of  our  homes.  I 
had  been  taught  under  the  deep  conviction  of  my  judg- 
ment that  there  could  be  no  reliable  liberty  of  my  State 
without  the  union  of  the  States,  and  being  devoted  to  my 
State,  I  felt  that  I  should  desert  her  whenever  I  should  aid 
to  destroy  the  Union.''  After  the  war  he  was  invited  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  President  Johnston  in  regard 
to  the  future  policy  with  resi)ect  to  the  State.  His  advice 
was  immediate  restoration  to  the  Union.  The  policy  of 
negro  suffrage  and  military  rule  later  adopted  he  opposed 
continually.  Though  a  Republican  he  opposed  the  ex- 
cesses of  that  party  in  politics.  He  continued  for  the  most 
part  in  private  life  until  his  death,  November  27,  187S. 
His  painstaking  and  laborious  study  of  the  law  had  brought 
him  ample  reward.  At  his  death  his  estate  was  valued  at 
more  than  8600,000. 

It  was  while  struggling  against  many  odds  at  Nashville 
that  he  was  retained  in  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  Will.  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  he 
came  to  be  interested  in  this  case.  It  is  possible  that  this 
being  the  case  of  a  slave  it  was  thought  that  there  was  no 
need  to  be  careful  in  selecting  a  lawyer.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  such  a  surmise  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  honor  which  have  usually  charac- 
terized members  of  the  family  of  which  Will  was  the 
property.  At  any  rate  no  better  lawyer,  as  the  event 
shov/ed,  could  have  been  employed. 

The  point  of  the  case  was  the  right  of  a  slave  to  defend 
himself  on  duo  provocation  from  his  master  or  from  anyone 
in  the  position  of  the  master.  Would  the  provocation, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  white  man  would  mitigate  murder  into 
manslaughter,  be  good  in  law  in  the  case  of  a  slave?     Of 
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course  such  a  problem  involved  the  whole  relation  of  a 
slave  to  hid  master.  It  was  of  special  importance  at  this 
time  because,  as  Mr.  Moore  said  in  opening  his  argument, 
there  was  then  a  tendency  in  public  opinion  to  consider 
'*that  any  means  may  be  resorted  to  to  coerce  the  perft^ct 
submission  of  the  slave  to  the  master's  will;  and  that  any 
resistance  to  tbat  will,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  lawfully 
places  the  life  of  the  slave  at  the  master's  feet."  It  was 
necessary,  he  added,  to  find  the  line  '-between  the  lawful 
and  unlawful  exercise  of  the  master's  power." 

The  ' 'tendency"  here  referred  to  had  been  indicated  five 
years  earlier  in  the  case  of  The  State  vs.  Mann  (2  Devereux, 
263),  in  which  the  point  was  decided  as  to  a  master's  lia- 
bility for  a  battery  iniiicted  on  his  slave.  Then  it  was 
decided  that  a  master  was  '*not  liable  for  an  indictment 
for  a  battery  committed  upon  his  slave."  The  opinion 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Ruffin,  who  said,  and  his  words 
sound  like  ilie  sentence  of  fate  for  the  unprotected  slave : 
The  end  of  slavery  "is  the  profit  of  the  master,  his  security, 
and  the  public  safety.  The  subject  is  one  doomed  in  his 
own  person  and  his  posterity  to  live  without  knowledge, 
and  without  the  capacity  to  make  anything  his  own,  and 
to  toil  that  another  may  reap  the  fruits.  What  moral 
considerations  shall  be  addressed  to  such  a  being  to  con- 
vince him,  what  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  most  stupid 
must  feel  and  know  can  never  be  true,  that  he  is  thus  to 
labor  upon  a  principle  of  natural  duty  or  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  personal  happiness?  Such  services  can  only  be 
expected  from  one  who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  who  sur- 
renders his  will  in  implicit  obedience  to  that  of  another. 
Such  obedience  is  the  consequence  only  of  uncontrolled 
authority  over  the  body.  There  is  nothing  else  that  can 
operate  to  produce  the  eitect.  The  pov.er  of  the  master 
must  be  absolute  to  render  the  submission  of  the  slave  per- 
fect. I  must  freely  confess  my  sense  of  the  harshness  of 
this  proposition.     I  feel  it  as  deeply  as  any  man  can.     And 
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as  a  principle  of  moral  right  every  person  in  his  retirement 
must  repudiate  it ;  but  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  it 
must  be  true.  There  is  no  remedy.  This  discipline  be- 
longs to  the  state  of  shivery.  They  cannot  be  disunited 
without  abrogating  at  once  the  rights  of  the  master  and 
absolving  the  slave  from  his  subjection.  It  constitutes  the 
curse  of  slavery  to  both  the  bond  and  free  portions  of  our 
population." 

The  harshness  of  this  opinion  strikes  lis  more  forcibly 
even  than  it  struck  the  illustrious  judge  who  delivered  it. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  grew  logically  out  of  the 
theory  of  slavery.  To  overthrow  it  demanded  a  sagacious 
appeal  to  the  humane  spirit  of  the  court.  That  was  the  line 
follov/ed  by  Mr  Moore.  In  opening  his  argument  he  laid 
down  two  propositions:  "1.  If  Baxter's  shot  had  killed 
the  prisoner,  Baxter  would  have  been  guilty  of  man 
slaughter  at  least;  and  2.  This  position  being  established 
the  killing  of  Baxter  under  the  circumstances  related  was 
manslaughter  in  the  prisoner."  It  was  on  the  former  of 
these  propositions  that  he  was  confronted  wdth  Judge 
Ruffin's  opinion  in  The  State  vs.  Mann.  Of  these  senti- 
ments he  said  :  ''It  is  humbly  submitted  that  they  are  not 
only  abhorrent  and  startling  to  humanity,  but  at  variance 
with  statute  and  decided  cases."  "Absolute  power,"  he 
continued,  "is  irresponsible  power,  circtimscribed  by  no 
limits  save  its  own  imbecility  and  selecting  its  own  means 
with  unfettered  discretion."  The  language  of  the  court 
would  have  applied  to  slavery  in  ancient  Rome  or  in  Tur- 
key, but  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  opinion 
of  our  own  Judge  Henderson,  who  had  said  that  the 
master's  power  extended  '-to  the  services  and  labor  of  the 
slave  and  no  farther,"  and  that  the  authority  over  his  life 
was  reserved  to  the  law.  Judge  Ruffin  had  added  to  his 
opinion  the  statement  that  he  was  gratified  to  know  that 
public  opinion  would  protect  the  slave  from  abuse  under 
the  harsh  rulino;  of  the  law.     This  is  an  excuse  that  the 
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apologists  of  slavery  to  this  day  have  not  ceased  to  repeat. 
It  was  met  by  Mr.  Moore  most  effectively:  '-Wljereiu  lies 
the  necessity  to  clothe  the  master  with  absolute  authority 
over  the  slave?  If  this  necessity  exists  public  sentiment 
is  not  so  strong  as  is  chiimed.  If  it  does  not  exist  'the 
power  is  given  for  abuse  and  not  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  slavery.'  It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  'to  teach  the  kind  master  how  merciful 
and  moderate  he  is  in  the  midst  of  such  plentitude  of 
power  and  the  cruel  one  how  desx>ised  and  desecrated  he 
will  be  if  he  uses  its  legal  license.'  " 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  here  all  of  Mr.  Moore's 
argument;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  introduciug  one  elo- 
quent outburst.  Judge  Ruftin  had  said  in  the  opinion 
already  quoted  that  the  slave  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
the  master's  power  was  'dn  no  one  instance  usurped.*' 
This,  exclaimed  the  generous  attorney,  repressed  thought 
and  ''reduced  into  perfect  tameness  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,"  a  result  dithcult  to  accomplish  and  lament- 
able if  accomplished.  But  if  the  relation  of  slavery 
required  "that  the  slave  shall  be  disrobed  of  the  essential 
features  that  distinguish  him  from  the  brute,  the  relation 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  consequences  and  leave  its  subjects 
the  instinctive  privileges  of  a  brute.  I  am  arguing  no 
question  of  abstract  right,  but  am  endeavoring  to  prove 
that  the  natural  incidents  of  slavery  must  be  borne  with 
because  they  are  inherent  to  the  condition  itself;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  punish  the  slave  for  the  exercise  of  a  right 
which  even  absolute  power  cannot  destroy  is  inhuman  and 
without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  security  of  the  master 
or  to  that  of  society  at  large.  The  doctrine  may  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  bench,  enacted  by  the  legislature,  and 
enforced  with  all  the  varied  agony  of  torture  and  still  the 
slave  cannot  believe  and  will  not  believe  that  there  is  no 
one  instance  in  which  the  master's  power  is  usurped. 
IS'ature,  stronger  than  all,   will  discover  many   instances 
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and  vindicate  her  rights  at  any  and  at  every  price.  AVhen 
such  a  stinuihint  as  this  urges  the  forbidden  deed,  punish- 
ment will  be  powerless  to  proclaim  or  to  warn  by  example. 
It  can  serve  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  the  revengeful  feelings 
of  one  class  of  people  and  to  iutiame  the  hidden  animosities 
of  the  other."'  Was  ever  the  cause  of  the  slave  pleaded 
more  eloquently  in  the  land  of  freedom  than  by  this  son  of 
the  yoeman  class  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  of 
slaveholders? 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  the  question  of  provoca- 
tion. Could  a  slave  be  provoked  in  law?  Had  Will  been 
a  white  freeman  or  an  apprenticed  freeman,  the  crime 
would  have  clearly  been  manslaughter.  Mr.  Moore  de- 
manded for  the  slave  all  the  consideration  of  a  white  man 
under  like  conditions,  to  whom  he  was  similar  in  feelings 
of  resentment  and  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The 
law  had  not  required  him  to  extinguish  this  instinct,  and 
he  accordingly  had  full  right  to  plead  a  legal  provocation. 
In  conclusion  the  counsel  referred  to  the  necessity  of  detin- 
ing  the  position  of  a  slave  in  regard  to  his  life.  •'!  feel  and 
acknowledge.''  he  said,  -'as  strongly  as  any  man  can  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  keeping  our  slaves  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence and  subservience  to  their  masters,  but  when 
shooting  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  insolence  and  dis- 
obedience it  only  serves  to  show  the  want  of  proper  domes- 
tic rules." 

The  slave  Will  was  as  fortunate  in  his  judge  as  in  his 
counsel.  On  the  bench  wns  William  Gaston,  as  noted  for 
his  humanity  as  for  his  ability  in  his  profession.  To  him 
fell  the  duty  of  writing  the  opinion.  The  task  was  per- 
formed clearly  and  emphatically.  It  v.  as  all  on  the  side  of 
the  ]3risoner,  clearly  giving  him  the  right  of  defence  against 
his  master's  attempt  to  take  his  life.  It  declared:  '-Un- 
conditional submission  is,  in  general,  the  duty  of  the  slave ; 
unquestioned  power  is,  in  general,  the  legal  right  of  the 
master.     Unquestionably  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  master  has  not  the  right  to  shiy  his 
slave,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  certain  that  the  slave  has 
the  right  to  defend  himself  against  the  unlawful  attempt  of 
his  master  to  deprive  him  of  life.  There  may  be  other  ex- 
ceptions, but  in  a  matter  so  full  of  difficulties,  when  reason 
and  humanity  plead  with  almost  irresistible  force  on  one 
side,  and  a  necessary  policy,  rigorous,  indeed,  but  insep- 
arable from  slavery,  urges  on  the  other,  I  fear  to  err  should 
I  undertake  to  define  them.''  The  court  hesitated  to  de- 
fine exactly  a  legal  provocation  in  a  case  like  this.  It  did 
say  that  if  a  slave  were  excited  into  unlawful  violence  by 
the  inhumanity  of  his  master,  it  ought  "not  to  be  concluded 
that  such  passions  sprang  from  malice.  ''The  prisoner  is 
a  human  beino^."  said  the  court,  '-degraded  by  slavery,  but 
yet  having  'organs,  senses,  dimensions,  passions,'  like  our 
own."  On  the  evidence  no  malice  could  be  found,  and,  it 
was  concluded,  none  had  existed.  The  killing  was  accord- 
ingly a  felonious  homicide  and  not  murder. 

It  was  a  notable  victory  and  reHected  as  much  credit  on 
the  State  as  on  the  brilliant  and  humane  lawyer  who  had 
won  it.  It  was  quoted  and  commented  upon  extensively 
throughout  the  Union.  It  fixed  forever  afterwards  the 
rights  of  a  slave  in  cases  like  the  one  under  consideration. 
In  not  another  instance  was  a  case  of  kindred  nature 
brought  before  our  courts.  Most  important  of  all  it  was  a 
triumph  of  humanity  and  served  to  commit  our  law  of 
slavery  to  a  more  lenient  policy  than  existed  in  some  other 
States.  John  S.  Bassett. 
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WILLIAM    J.  YATES. 

William  J.  Yates  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  IS".  C,  August 
8,  1827.  His  father  was  an  invalid,  and  was  what  was 
known  in  tliose  days  as  a  "wheel-wright."  His  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  seventy-two  years, 
and  she  neglected  none  of  the  training  that  her  son  ought 
to  have.  The  grandparents  of  Mr.  Yates  were  English  and 
Welsh,  having  come  direct  from  Great  Britain  to  tiiis 
country.  From  boyhood  he  was  thrown  uj)on  his  own 
resources,  and  gladly  assisted  in  the  support  of  his  mother 
and  the  younger  children.  Early  in  life  he  showed  great 
devotion  and  tenderness  to  his  mother,  and  this  feeling 
was  kept  up  through  life,  for  after  he  left  his  old  home  lie 
made  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  Fayetteville  to  see  her.  He 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  her  happiness,  and  a  j^ortion 
of  his  first  earnings  were  spent  in  purchasing  a  house  and 
lot  for  her. 

Mr.  Yates'  first  permanent  employment  was  in  the 
printing  office  of  the  North  Carolinian,  a  paper  published 
in  his  own  town,  wdiere  he  served  as  an  apprentice  for 
about  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  became  a 
''journeyman  printer"  in  the  same  othce,  receiving  a  few 
dollars  per  week  for  his  labor.  This  enabled  him  to  lay 
by  a  little  money  to  be  invested  in  something  at  a  suitable 
time.  The  struggles  of  Mr.  Yates'  early  life  for  an  educa- 
tion are  among  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the 
State.  He  was  educating  himself,  and  he  had  Dot  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  college  or  university  training,  yet  he  was  very 
eager  to  appropriate  every  idea  that  would  benefit  him  in 
after  life.  He  seems  to  have  known  in  early  life  what  his 
mission  was,  and  therefore  he  began  it  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  anxiety. 

As  a  printer  and  journalist  he  was  trained  in  the  old 
school,  which  embraced  such  men  as  the  able  and  celebrated 
E.  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Fayettecille  Obsercer,  and  R.  K. 
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Bryan,  editor  of  the  North  Carolinian,  both  of  whom  were 
the  soul  of  honor  and  of  exceptional  ability.  These  men 
were  in  active  life  while  Mr.  Yates  was  young  and  ambitious, 
and  many  were  the  vaUiable  lessons  he  learned  when  he 
came  in  touch  with  them.  Besides,  they  were  in  great 
sympathy  with  the  young  man,  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
chosen  held.  His  labor  was  not  to  go  unrewarded,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty- seven  he  purchased  the  North  Caro- 
linian, and  published  it  for  a  time.  This  step  seemed  to 
broaden  him,  and  from  that  date  he  became  one  of  the  best 
thinkers  in  the  State.  The  question  as  to  what  to  do  in  an 
emergency  never  troubled  him  for  a  moment.  lie  could 
weigh  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  proposed 
measure  instantly,  and  with  marvellous  precision.  This 
caused  him  to  become  a  leader  of  opinion,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted frequently,  both  in  private  and  public  matters.  His 
sound  judgment  and  his  strong  moral  character  made  him 
a  safe  adviser.  '-He  was  religious  by  nature  and  training. 
and  his  moral  principle  was  granite." 

The  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Yates  are  especially 
striking.  He  abhorred  any  semblance  of  external  show  or 
anything  that  savored  of  vanity  or  egotism.  These  qual- 
ities were  odious  to  him,  and  when  met  in  a  man  always 
produced  a  look  of  disgust  in  his  face.  Those  who  knew 
him  intimately  say  that  a  poor  person  never  appealed  to 
him  in  vain.  He  would  give  the  last  penny  he  had  to  one 
who  actually  needed  it. . 

His  foresight  was  phenomenal,  especially  in  politics, 
where  he  seldom  made  a  mistake  as  to  men  or  measures. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  his  judgment  in  matters  of  politics 
was  so  much  sought  after  that  the  question.  --What  dops 
Mr.  Yates  say?*'  was  asked  on  every  hand.  People  looked 
to  him  for  the  solution  of  questions  which  they  could  not 
decide  at  once  for  themselves.  Breaking  a  promise  was 
something  that  was  utterly  unknown  to  Mr.  Yates.  Xo 
matter  how  little  the  promise  might  involve,  he  would  not 
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break  it.  He  was  also  very  kind  to  young  men.  He  never 
tired  in  his  attentions  to  young  men  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness which  was  his  life  vocation. 

Mr.  Yates  was  once  asked  the  secret  of  his  success,  and 
he  very  readily  replied,  --that  it  was  owing  to  his  indi- 
vidual efforts  (blessed  by  a  kind  Providence),  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  complying  strictly  with  ever}'  promise 
made,  studying  hard,  working  hard,  the  use  of  the  proper 
economy,  and  never  engaging  in  but  one  business  at  a  time  : 
that  of  publishing  a  newspaper."  And  that  teas  unques- 
tionably the  secret  of  his  success.  He  never  neglected  any 
duty,  never  tried  to  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  never 
gave  up  a  task  till  it  was  finished,  though  he  was  often 
forced  to  w^ork  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Yates'  love  for  the  ''Old  Xorth  State"  was  akin  to 
idolatry.  He  loved  the  masses,  and  may  be  called  a  man 
of  the  common  people.  With  a  wonderful  rapidity  he 
surveyed  the  various  institutions  of  the  State,  saw  their 
greatest  needs,  and  proposed  remedies  for  their  deficien- 
cies. He  loved  everything  that  tended  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  and  he  was  never  better  pleased 
than  when  some  movement  was  inaugurated  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  his  fellow-men.  He  always  attended  the  State  Fair, 
believing  it  his  dutv  to  advocate  everv  measure  that  misrht 
promote  the  best  interests  of  Xorth  Carolina.  Xothing 
that  appealed  to  the  philanthropist  or  the  patriot  failed  to 
appeal  to  him.  He  had  great  State  pride,  and  always  felt 
that  there  was  som.ething  great  in  the  people  of  his  own 
State.  He  reviewed  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
State  with  a  ke^n  interest.  He  was  always  their  strong 
advocate  and  promoter,  and  never  failed  to  take  a  firm 
stand  on  every  issue  that  involved  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Xorth  Carolina.  Some  one  has  said  :  ''He  was  the 
best  exemplar  of  home  institutions  and  home  rule  we  have 
ever  knonm.  For  a  man  of  his  strong  feelings  and  posi- 
tiveness,  he  was  the  most  conservative  writer  and  adviser 
we  have  ever  seen." 
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The  State  of  North  Carolina  owes  Mr.  Yates  an  inesti- 
mable dei)t  for  the  light  he  made  for  education.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  the  common  vscliools  of 
the  State.  He  realized  that  in  education  there  i«j  power, 
and  he  registered  his  vow  to  disseminate  the  cruth  through- 
out the  State.  A  higher  t^vpe  of  citizenship  was  the  burden 
of  his  heart,  and  he  thought  that  this  could  best  be  secured 
by  a  system  of  good  public  schools.  He  was  ahead  of  his 
contemporaries  in  his  ideas  of  education,  and  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  what  he  stood  for  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Yates  was  an  earnest  and  consistent  Democrat, 
having  voted  the  straight  ticket  at  every  election;  yet  he 
never  failed  to  criticise  severely  any  wrongs  in  his  own 
party.  His  strict  loyalty  did  not  make  him  blind  to  faults 
that  needed  correction,  and  his  liberal  views  did  not  cause 
him  to  ignore  a  good  measure  in  the  Eepublican  party. 
His  partisanship  never  made  him  otfensive. 

In  the  fall  of  1856  he  sold  his  paper  in  Fayetteville  and 
moved  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  took  charge  of  the  Demo- 
crat^ which  paper  he  conducted  till  his  death.  Mr.  Yates' 
strict  business  principles  are  best  seen  in  his  management 
of  this  paper.  He  published  it  for  about  thirty -two  years, 
and  during  that  time  it  never  came  out  as  a  half -sheet  on 
more  than  one  or  two  occasions,  and  this  would  not  have 
occurred,  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  a  destructive  lire 
and  the  collapse  of  an  adjoining  building,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  vacate  his  office.  He  had  lofty  ideas 
about  journalism,  believing  that  his  greatest  service  to  the 
State  would  be  the  publication  of  a  clean  newspaper.  Not 
a  single  time  did  he  debase  it  for  any  notoriety,  his  good 
iudo:ment  and  modestv  would  not  allow  anythinu-  in  its 
columns  that  would  reflect  upon  the  dignity  of  the  distin- 
guished editor.  Through  its  columns  he  reachea  the  people 
of  the  State  as  few  editors  have  ever  done.  Back  of  every 
editorial  was  unchallenged  sincerity  and  allegiance  to  every 
good  cause,  so  his  paper  could  not  fail  to  have  great  weight 
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and  influence  where  it  circulated.  His  was  one  of  the  few 
permanent  newspaper  successes  in  Xorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Yares'  infiuence  in  [)olitii's  was  felt  throuiiliout  the 
State.  This  was,  doubtless,  due  to  his  remarkable  fore- 
sight and  the  readiness  with  which  he  solved  problems 
that  demanded  immediate  attention.  His  love  for  x)olitirs 
never  made  him  an  office-seeker,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  office  frequently  sought  him.  During  the  earlier  days 
of  his  life,  official  honors  were  repeatedly  offered  to  him, 
but  in  every  case  he  declined,  believing  that  he  could  serve 
the  State  better  in  journalism  than  in  office.  Non-partisan 
offices  were  the  only  offices  he  would  consent  to  fill.  He 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  the  typical  citizen  of  North 
Carolina  who  cared  nothing  for  the  little  offices  that  almost 
craze  the  minds  of  the  poliricians  of  to-day.  Patriotism 
and  love  of  state,  not  love  of  office  and  money,  were  the 
great  principles  that  actuated  him  to  service.  He  was 
broader  than  any  political  party,  he  was  even  broader  than 
the  State  he  served.  His  great  popularity  and  influence 
led  him  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
during  a  portion  of  Governor  Ellis'  administration  in  1859 
and  '60.  He  also  held  the  directorships  in  two  railroads 
while  they  were  being  built,  the  Carolina  Central  and  the 
Charlotte  Air  Line.  In  addition  to  these  positions  of  trust. 
he  served  on  what  was  known  at  the  time  as  the  '-Literary 
Board"  of  the  State,  which  board  had  the  power  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  set  apart  for  the  public  schools  before 
the  w-ar.  Mr.  Yates  was  also  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  State 
University,  which  place  he  filled  for  a  few  years. 

To  show  further  that  he  touched  the  interests  of  the 
State  in  other  respects,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  his  ap- 
pointments by  the  Executive  of  the  State  at  ditferent  times. 
Reposing  special  trust  and  confldence  in  his  integrity,  the 
Governor,  Thomas  Bragg,  in  the  year  185(5,  appointed  him 
a  delegate  to  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention  which 
met  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  December  of  that  year.     In 
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1880  Governor  Jarvis  appointed  Mr.  Yates  on  a  committee 
from  this  state  to  meet  similar  committees  from  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Soutli  Carolina,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  whicii 
was  to  take  place  in  October.  Seven  years  later  Governor 
Scales  appointed  him  as  a  delegate  to  the  Southern  Forestry 
Convention  which  met  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Other 
minor  appointments  were  made,  but  the  above  are  suflicieut 
to  show  what  his  attitude  was  toward  every  interest  of  the 
State. 

The  labors  of  this  noble  son  of  Korth  Carolina  for  the 
insane  have  endeared  him  to  every  citizen.  When  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Morganton  first  threw  open  its  doors,  he 
was  elected  director,  and  he  entered  the  service  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  his  soul,  visiting  the  instittition  each 
month  during  his  connection  with  its  management.  A 
very  pleasant  incident  is  told  of  him  while  he  was  director. 
His  frequent  visits  made  him  so  popular  with  the  demented 
inmates  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  go  through  the 
asylum  in  disguise,  in  order  to  avoid  the  numerous  kisses 
and  embraces  with  which  they  saluted  him.  This  did  not 
secnre  immunity  for  him  for  any  length  of  time,  for  they 
soon  learned  again  who  he  was  and  the  trick  he  was  phiy- 
ing  on  them.  Xo  labor  in  which  Mr.  Yates  ever  eni^aged 
afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  this  labor  for  the  unfor- 
tunates of  the  State.  The  directorship  was  an  otfic^^  which 
he  really  cherished.  At  his  death  the  Board  of  Pirectois 
drew  up  resolutions  of  respect,  an  extract  of  which  will 
show  in  what  high  esteem  he  was  held:  -'To  his  wisdom, 
sagacity,  and  devotion  is  due,  in  large  part,  the  efhciency 
with  which  the  institution  is  to-day  fulfilling  its  humane 
mission." 

The  best  testimonials  of  the  worth  of  this  distinguished 
man  to  our  State  are  to  be  found  in  the  expressions  of 
regret  that  followed  the  consolidation  of  the  Democrat  with 
the  Southern  Home,  a  paper  published  by  Mr,  J.  P.  Strong. 
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The  paper  resulting  from  the  consolidation  about  October, 
1881,  was  known  as  tjie  Charlotte  Jlome  and  Dnnocrat, 
but  Mr.  Yates  continued  his  connection  with  the  papei', 
keeping  up  that  great  reputation  he  had  for  writing  sensi- 
ble and  interesting  articles.  The  FayetteTille  Examiner, 
commenting  on  the  consolidation  of  the  papers,  said  of 
Mr.  Yates  :  -'His  strong  sense,  independent  judgment,  and 
honest  expression  of  opinion  have  obtained  for  him  a  high 
position  among  the  journalists  of  tlie  State,  and  secured 
great  inliaence  for  the  journal  which  he  has  for  twenty -odd 
years  conducted. ' '  The  Raleigli  Biblical  Recorder  said  of 
him:  "His  paper  has  been  a  great  favorite  in  this  office. 
We  liked  his  sensible  and  independent  way  of  putting 
things."  The  CJiarlotte  Obsermr  paid  Mr.  Yates  a  high 
compliment  in  the  following  extract:  '-The  Charlotte 
Democrat,  under  his  management  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
has  taken  hold  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  an  almost 
unprecedented  extent.  Ccnscientiousness  has  been  its 
distinguishing  feature  and  Mr.  Yates'  claim  to  that  virtue 
in  his  valedictory  is  founded  in  obvious  justice."  For 
fear  our  testimonials  become  tedious,  we  shall  desist  from 
citing  any  mere  in  this  connection.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  newspaper  fraternity  from  one  end  of  North  Carolina 
to  the  other,  spoke  in  terms  of  great  praise  for  the  veteran 
editor  of  the  Democrat.  lie  was  regarded  by  them  all  as 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  men  in  the  State.  Men  of  both 
political  faiths  were  sorry  for  him  to  give  up  his  own  paper, 
but  his  good  judgment  told  him  it  was  the  thing  for  him 
to  do. 

After  Mr.  Yates  moved  to  Charlotte  he  became  identified 
with  the  people,  and  his  name  was  loved  in  every  house- 
hold. He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  every  movement  that 
meant  the  upbuilding  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 
Business  men,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  bankers  respected  his 
intellect,  for  he  was  able  to  grapple  with  the  profoundest 
problems  of  society.     Dr.  Jno.  H.  McAden  said  of  him: 
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"He  conducted  the  best  weekly  paper  in  the  South,  and 
made  a  continuous  success  as  an  editor."  Mr.  H.  C.  Ec- 
cles,  a  citizen  of  Charh^tte,  paid  him  the  following  tribute : 
*'He  was  a  good  and  valuable  citizen,  and  his  place  in  this 
community  will  be  hard  to  fill.  He  will  be  missed  as  few 
men  are." 

Mr.  Yates'  phenomenal  success  as  an  editor  should  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  newspaper  men  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  his  life  is  an  example  of  consistency,  honesty, 
and  morality  unsurpassed  by  few  men  that  the  State  has 
produced.  His  one  great  aim  was  service,  and  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  his  fellow-men  he  died.  His  death  occurred  Octo- 
ber 25, 1888,  after  having  spent  that  day  in  his  office  writing 
for  his  paper.  The  subscribers  to  his  paper  read  the  articles 
written  by  him  the  day  before  his  death,  while  the  brain 
that  inspired  them  was  deadened  to  all  earthly  things.  His 
death  was,  indeed,  lamentable,  and  in  his  demise  the  State 
lost  a  venerable  citizen,  a  celebrated  journalist,  and  his 
wife  a  devoted  husband.  No  more  loyal  man  could  be 
found.  He  was  faithful  to  every  duty  that  devolved  upon 
him.  His  sincerity  and  allegiance  were  proverbial.  "He 
was  an  ideal  elder  brother."  His  hopes  were  concentrated 
in  his  brother,  E.  A.  Yates,  and  him  he  encouraged  and 
helped  to  educate,  thus  preparing  him  for  that  great  sphere 
of  usefulness  which  he  fills  to-day  as  a  miember  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference.  The  inspiration  from  such  a  life  as 
that  of  William  J.  Yates  should  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
editors  of  North  Carolina  that  there  is  a  great  work  for 
them.  He  has  placed  before  them  ideals  lofty  and  pure. 
May  they  all  be  as  faithful  to  their  fellow-men  as  he  was. 
If  they  will  follow  the  lines  marked  out  by  him,  there 
need  never  be  any  fear  for  North  Carolina's  journalism. 

Zeb.  F.  Curtis. 

Note.— The  material  for  this  paper  is  taken  from  old  papers  and  clip- 
pings belonging  to  the  various  members  of  M!r.  Yates'  family.      Z.  F.  C. 
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WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  '•SCHOCCO"  JONES, 

Leaving  out  the  early  chronicle  of  Lawson,  we  have  had 
four  formal  histories  of  North  Carolina,  Lawson' s  being  a 
diary  of  his  journeyings  on  his  professional  business  of  a 
surveyor,  and  the  history  written  by  Joseph  Seawell  Jones, 
of  Warren  county,  North  Carolina,  being  called  '-Jones^ 
Defence  of  North  Carolina. ''  "Schocco"  was  a  x^seudonym, 
adopted  probably  because  he  was  born  near  Shocco  Springs, 
in  Warren  county,  N.  C,  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  then, 
and  for  some  years  after.  Jones  was  a  young  man,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  with  an  intellect  of  brilliant  rather  than  sub- 
stantial type,  with  eccentricity  on  the  border  line  of  insan- 
ity, sometimes  considered  the  genuine  article,  and  with  a 
love  of  the  sensational,  which  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
soul.  With  the  addition  of  that  passion  by  which  Wolsey 
and  the  "angels  fell,"  you  have  a  pen  picture  of  a  North 
Carolinian  of  the  olden  times,  who  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye  of  the  State  and  whose  sad  history  was  a 
romance  and  a  failure. 

'-Jone^^'  Defence  of  North  Carolina"  was  a  development 
of  the  period.  Dr.  Williamson's  History  of  North  Car- 
olina had  been  a  failure  as  a  history  and  not  a  success  as  a 
medical  disquisition  upon  the  fevers  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 

Xavier  Martin's  History  succeeded  Williamson's,  and 
but  for  his  removal  from  the  State  in  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  his  histori- 
cal materials,  his  history  would  have  supplied  a  great  want. 

Then  came  a  long  interval  of  quiescence  about  the  State 
History,  and  its  first  revival  was  by  the  publication  of  some 
accounts  referring  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration.  It 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  State,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  given  a  new  interest  by  the  publication  of  a 
correspondence  between  ex-Presidents  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  which  correspondence  Mr.  Jefferson 
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had  charged  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  a  fraud, 
and  in  connection  with  it  had  made  some  unjust  imputa- 
tions upon  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  Revolution.  It 
excited  a  furor  in  the  State.  It  touched  our  j^atriotism  at 
the  nerve  centre.  In  this  tide  of  popular  sentiment  in 
North  Carolina,  ''Schocco"  Jones  was  thrown  upon  the  top 
of  the  w^ave  of  public  indignation.  He  was  fashionably 
connected,  an  habitue  of  the  elite  society  of  Shocco  Springs, 
a  native  of  the  historic  county  of  Warren,  young,  ardent 
and  aggressive,  and  with  an  individuality  of  the  most 
eccentric  character.  Yoluble  to  a  degree,  his  progress  was 
not  handicapped  by  modesty.  The  man  and  the  occa- 
sion met.  Jones  had  literary  instinct,  ambition,  cul- 
ture to  some  extent,  and  surely  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an 
antagonist  worthy  of  his  steel.  He  had  the  social  feeling 
inordinately,  travelled  much,  knew  everybody,  and  wished 
to  know  everybody  else,  and  his  purpose  to  launch  a  shaft 
at  the  memory  of  the  sage  of  Monticello  became  widely 
known.  He  became  a  pet  of  the  distinguished  men  in 
North  Carolina,  and  men  whose  lineage  ran  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  State  were  tired  by  his  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, and  made  him  the  custodian  of  their  valuable  family 
records,  which  he  had  no  talent  for  preserving.  It  was 
proclaimed  that  he  would  prove  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
plagiarist  and  that  he  had  the  Resolutions  of  Mecklenburg 
county  on  his  table  when  he  wrote  the  National  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

*  ^Jones'  Defence''  appeared  and  it  added  fresh  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  patriotism.  It  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  mature  judgment  of  the  State,  Some  said  it  was 
inaccurate  in  statement,  and  others  that  it  was  too  '-efflo- 
rescent in  diction,''  but  it  flred  the  youthful  mind  and  was 
the  basis  of  many  a  college  essay  and  declamation. 
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PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS. 


About  the  time  the  "Defence"  made  its  appearance,  or 
while  in  the  throes  of  expectancy,  we  were  a  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  at  the  University,  and  the  news  spread  through 
the  college  that  "Schocco"  Jones  was  in  the  village  and  had 
come  through  the  campus  riding  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
stalwart  negro.  We  were  the  librarian  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  and  on  duty  when  the  news  reached  us. 
Soon  after,  there  came  into  the  Library  Hall  a  man, 
swarthy,  tall,  long-haired,  wild-eyed,  who  introduced  him- 
self as  Jo.  Seawell  Jones,  of  Shocco.  He  was  attended  by 
several  students.  The  conversation  was  led  by  Mr.  Jones, 
and  it  soon  fell  into  the  subject  of  his  "Defence  of  Xorth 
Carolina. ' '  His  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  subject. 
He  was  unsparing  in  his  denunciations  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
He  stated  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a  ^'Pictur- 
esque History  of  North  Carolina''  to  follow  the  "Defence 
of  North  Carolina."  We  suppose  now,  that  he  meant  an 
"Hlustrated  History  of  North  Carolina,"  as  he  casually 
referred  to  some  of  the  historic  scenes  on  Roanoke  Island. 

We  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  more  of  "Schocco"  Jones, 
except  occasional  mention  of  his  being  in  Washington,  and 
his  prominence  in  society  circles,  until  about  1836.  Mean- 
while his  "Defence  of  North  Carolina' '  had  been  generally 
read  and  it  had  various  comments.  It  became  a  pyre  at 
which  the  torch  of  jjatriotism  was  fired. 

About  1836  it  was  reported  in  North  Carolina  that 
"Schocco"  Jones  had  been  involved  in  an  angry  personal 
dispute  in  Ehode  Island,  with  a  citizen  of  that  State,  about 
the  Revolutionary  history  of  North  Carolina,  which  had 
resulted  in  a  challenge  from  Jones  to  the  field  of  honor. 
The  challenge  was  said  to  have  been  accepted  and  the  tight 
was  to  come  off  at  an  early  date.  In  a  short  time  came  a 
Proclamation  from  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  forbid- 
ding the  violation  of  the  peace  within  the  bounds  of  Rhode 
Island.     A  counter  proclamation  was  promptly  issued  by 
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Jones,  in  which  he  intimated  that  the  ti^rht  could  be  had  \ 

i 

across  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  without  violating 

its  laws.     Meanwhile  tlie  public  mind  of  North  Carolina  J 

was  on  the  qui-vive  of  expectancy.  « 

While  the  public  interest  was  at  its  height,  a  Scotch  { 

schoolmaster  of  the  town  of  Edenton,  named  McLochlin,  i 

raw,  credulous,  sympathizing,  came  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  I 

the  canal-stage  route  to  his  home  in  Edenton.     The  stage  f 

stopped  at  the   -'Half  Way  House''  for  dinner.     While  ! 

McLochlin  was  at  dinner,  there  came  from  an  inside  door 
a  man,   wild-looking,  haggard,   nervous,  abstracted,  and  | 

took  a  seat  beside  him.     He  confided  to  McLochlin's  cred- 
ulous ear,  the  story  of  the  fatal  duel  he  had  just  fought  on  i 
the  Virginia  line,  where  he  had  killed  his  adversary,  and  all                  f 
for  North  Carolina.    He  said  he  was  pursued  by  the  officers                  ; 
of  the  law,  showed  him  a  handkerchief  saturated  with  blood                  * 
with  which  he  had  stanched  the  blood  of  his  dying  adver-  | 
sary,  begged  his  help  in  this  time  of  his  greatest  need,                  \ 
asked  McLochlin  if  there  was  any  one  in  Edenton  who  • 
would  shelter  a  man  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  his  enemy 
for  North  Carolina.     Jones  took  his  new  friend  to  a  private  ; 
room,   where  he  opened  the  tale  of  the  tragedy.     After 
long  deliberation  the  name  of  Hugh  Collins  was  suggested 
as  the  friend  of  the  distressed.     Oh,  yes  !  Jones  knew  him 
well.     Had   mot   him   in  Washington    in  society  circles. 
The  very  man  I 

It  was  arranged  that  McLochlin  should  go  on  to  Eden- 
ton. go  at  once  to  Hugh  Collins,  who  was  then  fishing  a 
laro-e  seine  at  the  old  Sandy  Point  Fishery,  and  get  him  to 
meet  Jones  at  the  arrival  of  the  stage  in  Edenton  next  day.  ^ 

McLochlin  hied  him  home.     Jones  remained  in  hiding. 

Jones  came  to  Edenton  next  day.  Collins  was  in  wait- 
ing. Damon  and  Pythias  were  not  more  cordial  than 
^'Hugh"  and  '-Shoe.**  A  carriage  was  in  waiting.  Both 
were  hurried  in  and  off,  and  with  rapid  speed  they  were 
taken  to  the  safe  retreat  of  Sandy  Point  Beach.     When 
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they  arrived  Jones,  for  greater  safety,  asked  Collins  to  put 
out  pickets  to  provide  against  surprise  and  to  keep  his 
private  yacht  manned  with  four  stalwart  oarsmen,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  Jones  to  the  southern  shore 
of  Albemarle  Sound.  "Hugh,"  full  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  great  charge,  had  everytliing  ready  as  requested. 
The  oarsmen  never  left  their  rowlocks.  After  a  few  days 
Jones  came  out  from  hiding,  and  for  ten  days  no  man  in 
JSTorth  Carolina  has  been  more  lionized,  petted  and  feasted 
Jack  Leary,  a  veteran  wealthy  seine  fisherman,  banqueted 
him  wdth  great  and  bounteous  honor.  Thomas  Benbury, 
the  oldest  fisherman  on  the  sound,  claimed  him  as  his 
honored  guest.  Others  followed.  If  Jones  had  asked  for 
§100,000  we  believe  he  could  have  had  an  honored  check 
for  it  in  half  an  hour. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  round  of  festivity  and 
honor,  Jones  went  to  Mississippi,  w^here  he  hobnobbed  with 
Seargent  S.  Prentis,  whom  "he  had  introduced  into  good 
society  at  Washington."  Finally,  in  the  wilds  of  Texas, 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Texan  wars  with  Mexico,  he  died,  a 
hermit,  alone,  deserted,  unknown — with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities a  patriot,  a  lover  of  his  old  home,  having  done 
some  good  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  left  a  name 
amons:  its  historians.  R.  B.  Creect. 
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DENNIS  HEARTT. 

If  history  consists  of  the  lives  of  great  men.  whose  names 
are  ''wrought  into  the  verbs  of  language,  their  works  and 
effigies  in  onr  houses,"  North  Carolina  should  contribute 
many  pages  to  the  epitome  of  civilization :  for  her  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  have  been  established  by  men  of 
superior  abilities,  who  have  spared  neither  time  nor  re- 
sources in  the  founding  of  a  great  State.  "In  journalism,  as 
in  economic  and  political  growth,  the  pioneer  work  has  been 
done  by  men  of  strong  personal  character,  who  possessed  the 
art  of  citizenship  as  well  as  the  talents  requisite  for  their 
chosen  work.  These  editors,  though  the  remains  of  tlieir 
labor  often  seem  eccentric  when  compared  with  our  modern 
journals,  had  great  iniiaence  among  the  people,  and  their 
memories  are  forever  perpetuated  in  the  ideals  of  the  State 
they  served  so  well. 

Among  these  pioneers  of  our  press  none  were  purer  in 
public  and  private  life,  more  energetic,  or  held  greater 
favor  throughout  the  State  than  Dennis  Heartt.  the  foun 
der,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  editor,  of  the  FliU^'borovr/Ji 
Recorder.  Like  many  of  our  best  citizens.  Mr.  Heartt  was 
not  a  native  Carolinian.  His  father  was  an  English  sea 
captain,  who  settled  in  Xew  England.  Here,  in  the  village 
of  Xorth  Bradford,  Connecticut,  November  G,  17S3,  Dennis 
Heartt  was  born.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  young  man's 
early  life.  In  1T9S  we  find  him  in  New  Haven,  ap[)renticed 
to  Kead  and  Morse.  iDrinters,  the  latter  a  brother  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  young  compositor  soon 
became  very  proficient  in  his  work,  and  was  able  to  spt  up 
5,000  ems  in  one  morning's  time.  It  was  whiln  in  New  Haven 
that  the  following  incident  is  told  of  Mr.  Heartt.  When 
setting  up  an  article  written  by  Noah  Webster,  the  com- 
positor changed  the  word  fasJion  in  the  copy  to  fas// ion. 
In  the  proof-reading,  the  '-Schoolmaster  of  the  Republic" 
struck  oat  the  l.     The  printer  then  conformed  to  the  copy, 
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but  in  the  final  proof  the  Lexicographer  corrected  his  mis- 
take, inserting  the  ubiquitons  i.  Later  in  life,  when 
success  had  crowned  his  labors,  Mr.  Heartt  frequently 
related  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  trials  and  vexations 
peculir  to  newspaper  men. 

In  1802,  having  served  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Heartt 
left  New  Haven,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  began  life 
for  himself.  Here  he  married  Elizabeth  Shinn,  of  Spring- 
field, Burlington  county,  Xew  Jersey,  whom  tradition 
represents  as  ^-a  very  pretty  little  Quakeress.''  In  1807 
he  was  one  of  the  Invited  guests  of  Robert  Fulton  on  the 
trial  trip  of  the  '^Clermont."  In  1810  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Philadelphia  Repertory^  a  literary 
paper.  Ten  years  later  he  migrated  to  Hillsborough,  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  on  February  20,  1820,  issued  the  first  copy 
of  the  Ilillshorough  Recorder. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Hillsborough  was  805,  ^*of 
whom  there  were  twenty-nine  more  males  than  females. 
Orange  was  a  large  and  prosperous  county,  though  its  cir- 
culating medium  was  bank  notes,  there  being  little  silver 
and  no  gold,  and  its  bar  had  Judges  Kufiin,  Cameron,  and 
Norwood  among  its  numbers.  Judges  Badger,  Murphy, 
Mangum,  and  Xash  were  then  on  the  bench,  or  had 
recently  resigned."  These  men  were  types  of  Xorth  Car- 
olina's best  life,  and  Mr.  Heartt,  by  indomitable  energy 
and  constant  application,  won  a  reputation  in  the  State 
second  to  none. 

Many  obstacles  to  a  successful  career  presented  them- 
selves to  the  young  editor.  A  new  settler,  coming  from  a 
distant  section,  he  would  naturally  find  some  difficulty  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  adjusting  himself 
to  his  new  social  environments.  The  stage-coach,  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  must  have 
discouraged  an  editor  accustomed  to  city  life  and  a  fast 
post-line  to  the  nearest  centres  of  trade.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  excessive  labor   and   vexation  caused   by  the 
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presses.  -'In  those  days  the  old,  double  full  Ramage 
press  was  used  with  buckskin  balls  for  inking  the  forms. 
Printing  was  executed  under  many  difficulties.  Types 
were  costly  and  were  used  from  ten  to  fourteen  years. 
The  forms  were  sometimes  underlain  with  damp  paper  to 
bring  out  the  impression.  Mr.  Heartt  engraved  the  head 
of  his  paper,  and  with  leaden  cuts  of  various  kinds  illus- 
trated his  articles  and  advertisements.  He  made  his  own 
composing  sticks  of  walnut  wood,  lined  with  bra.ss.  They 
were  good  sticks  and  I  remember  to  this  day  the  sound 
made  by  the  types  as  they  were  dropped  by  the  left  thumb 
into  their  places.''     (Governor  Holden,  1886.) 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  discouragements  encountered 
by  Mr.  Heartt.  If  * 'genius  is  the  art  of  overcoming  great 
difficulties,"  his  name  must  be  classed  with  those  of  Caro- 
lina's most  gifted  sous.  His  early  training  as  an  appren- 
tice, his  previous  exx^erience  in  journalism,  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  began  his  work  soon  enabled  him  to  conquer 
his  equivocal  environments.  He  gained  the  contidence  of 
the  people,  his  subscription  list  quickly  rose  to  live  hun- 
dred, and  for  many  years  the  Ilillshorough  Recorder  was 
the  best  known  paper  in  Central  Carolina.  For  years, 
some  of  the  oldest  citizens  have  declared,  the  only  litera- 
ture found  in  their  homes  was  the  Bible  and  the  Recorder, 
and  they  *^vould  swear  by  either."  The  paper  was  popu- 
larly styled  the  *'Xew  Testament,"  for  it  was  '-true  as 
Gospel."  Such  being  the  character  of  this  representative 
of  North  Carolina's  ante  helium  life,  let  us  examine  some 
files,  and  behold  in  a  few  coarsely  printed  ]>ages,  worn  and 
''seared  like  the  yellow  leaf,"  a  true  index  to  the  social 
conditions  of  an  age  forever  gone  but  never  forgotten. 

The  earliest  issue  before  me  is  dated  ^^a^ch  1,  18'JO, 
Vol.  1,  No.  4.  ^'Published  weekly  by  Dennis  Heartt,  at 
three  dollars  a  year,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance." 
' 'Advertisements  not  exceeding  fourteen  lines  will  be  in- 
serted three  times  for  one  dollar,  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
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each  continuance."  'Kxentlenieu  of  leisure,  who  possess 
a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  are  invited  to  favor  us  with 
communications."  With  the  exception  of  a  few  advertise- 
ments, the  iirst  of  the  four  pages  is  filled  with  articles 
clipped  from  exchanges;  such  as,  ''A  Sketch  of  Illinois," 
from  the  National  TnieJligencer.  a  pax)er  founded  by  a 
North  Carolinian,  an  essay  on  "Domestic  Economy,"  from 
the  Nein  Yorl^  National  Adrocate,  and  a  discussion  on 
curing  bacon  taken  from  the  American  Farrner.  Here  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Heartt's  success  in  journalism. 
Instead  of  filling  his  columns  with  the  wortliless  contribu- 
tions of  local  literary  aspirants,  he  gave  his  readers  selec- 
tions from  the  best  current  journals,  which  were  usually  of 
practical  value  to  his  subscribers.  This  is^ue  also  contains 
reports  from  Congress  and  condensed  news  from  Spain,  Paris 
and  Berlin,  which  vary  from  three  week  to  three  months 
in  age.  Illustrations  of  the  inefficient  means  of  communi- 
cation with  other  sections  of  the  State  are  seen  in  the  local 
notices,  frequently  no  fixed  date  being  given  to  events  in 
neighboring  counties.  One  of  these  reads  as  follows: 
* 'Married,  a  few  days  ago,  in  Franklin  county,  Mr.  Robert 
Harrison,  of  Raleigh,  to  Miss  Tucker."  The  advertise- 
ments are  about  fifteen  in  number,  and  arp  quaint  in  style 
and  subject  matter.  They  usually  begin  thus,  ''The 
subscriber,  grateful  for  past  favors,  has  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Hills- 
borough," etc.  In  one  of  these,  five  cents  reward  is 
oifered  for  the  capture  of  an  escaped  apprentice-boy, 
dressed  in  "a  blue  home-made  coat,  tow  trowsers,  and  a 
wool  hat.  The  above  reward  will  be  given  for  apprehend- 
ing said  boy  and  delivering  him  to  the  undersigned,  with- 
out charges."  On  the  last  page  we  find  two  essays,  "On 
Friendship"  arid  -'Domestic  Happiness,"  written  in  imita- 
tion of  that  old,  eighteenth  century  style,  the  literary  ideal 
of  the  South  seventy  years  ago. 

In  1828  we  find  the  paper  enlarged,  more  modern  in 
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appearance  and  contents,  thus  evincing  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  In  the  issues  for  this  year,  we  get 
the  first  intimation  of  the  editor's  political  opinions,  for  a 
motto,  the  battle  cry  of  half  the  nation  thirty  years  later, 
has  found  its  way  to  the  heading  of  the  Recorder,  -- United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

The  next  number  is  September  19,  1839.  The  paper  has 
been  further  enlarged,  now  being  about  twice  its  original 
size.  This  is  the  first  issue  that  takes  an  advanced  stand 
on  political  questions,  and  here,  also,  an  index  to  Mr. 
Heartt's  views  is  found  in  the  heading  of  the  paper,  *'The 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Laws— the  Guardians  of 
onr  Liberty."  There  is  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
an  ^'Orange  Republican  Whig  Meeting,"  held  in  the 
Masonic  Hall  of  Hillsborough,  Thursday,  September  12.  At 
this  meeting  a  '-preamble  and  resolutions  were  submitted 
by  Hugh  Waddell,  Esq.,"  which  fully  stated  the  platform 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  failure  of  his  administration ; 
in  conclusion  they  resolved,  "That  we  cling  with  increas- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty ;  that 
we  feel  it  is  a  cause  which  can  never  be  despaired  of  by 
freemen ;  and  that  we  will  use  all  patriotic  means  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  principles  by  which  we  are  governed." 
Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  State  Whig  Convention 
to  be  held  in  Raleigh,  "the  second  of  November  next." 
who  w^ere  instructed  to  support  John  M.  Morehead  for 
Governor  and  Henry  Clay  for  President.  The  report  is 
signed  by  John  M.  Smith,  chairman,  Dennis  Heartt  and 
Nathaniel  I.  King,  secretaries.  In  an  editorial  Mr.  Heartt 
speaks  of  the  recent  enlargement  of  his  paper  and  his  hope 
for  its  improvement.  "But  to  realize  this  hope,  the  active 
assistance  of  his  (the  editor's)  friends  is  required.  He  has 
perfect  conlidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  soundness 
of  the  principles  which  he  advocates ;  and  having  truth  for 
his  polar  star,  he  has  neither  wavered  nor  falterpd,  even  in 
the  darkest  hour.     He  believes  that  the  entire  Whig  party 
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are  actuated  by  the  same  purity  of  motive,  and  in  their 
determination  to  preserve  undimini.slied  their  high  privi- 
leges, are  animated  by  a  zeal  not  less  fervent  tiian  his  own. 
The  rich  legacy  which  was  won  by  the  active  hands  and 
strong  arms  of  the  Whigs  of  the  revolution,  tlie  Whigs  of 
the  present  day  know  can  be  preserved  only  by  untiring 
watchfulness  and  jealous  guardianship.''  This  avowal  of 
his  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party  expresses  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Heartt's  political  faith.  He  was  ever  firm,  but  never 
extreme;  always  an  optimist,  too  generous  to  make  a 
charge  against  his  colleagues  or  opx)onents  of  which  he 
himself  was  innocent. 

Within  the  next  decade  the  political  battles  waged  fiercer 
each  year.  The  clouds  of  discontent  which  were  to  end  in 
turmoil  and  disunion  were  constantly  gathering  and  grow- 
ing dark  with  the  omens  of  war.  Throughout  this  p)eriod 
of  suspense,  Mr.  Heartt  never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  Union,  but  stood  firmly  by  the  principles  of  the  VYliig 
party.  In  1844  the  Recorder  supported  Henry  Clay  and 
advocated  the  following  principles  :  '  'A  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  sound  National  Currency.  A  Tarift"  for  rev- 
enue with  fair  protection  to  American  Industry.  An 
honest  and  economical  administration  of  the  National 
Government.  An  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  Public  Lands."  In  1S48  Mr.  Heartt  sup- 
ported Taylor  and  Fillmore.  The  issue  for  ^fay  21,  1851, 
gives  an  address  and  resolutions  before  tiie  -'Southern 
Eights  Association  of  South  Carolina.''  which  declare  in 
no  uncertain  language  for  States'  rights  and  secession. 
Mr.  Heartt  has  an  able  editorial  on  this  meeting,  and  also 
defends  himself  from  the  attacks  of  the  Nortli  Carolina 
Democrat,  a  secession  paper  published  in  Hillsborough. 
A  comparison  of  the  title-pages  of  these  two  papers  tells 
better  than  facts  the  position  of  Mr.  Heartt  during  that 
long  political  struggle  which  precipitated  the  Civil  War. 
The  Democrat  cries  for  -^States"  Rights:  and  a  strict  con- 
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struction  of  the  Constitution."  The  Becorder  holds  to  its 
old  principle,  "The  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws 
— The  Guardians  of  our  Liberty." 

The  last  of  these  papers  is  dated  August  27,  1867.  "The 
cruel  war  is  over,"  and  the  darkest  da^'s  of  "i-econstruc- 
tion"  are  at  hand.  The  Recorder  has  not  remained  unim- 
paired by  the  desolation  of  the  struggle,  for  its  size  is 
greatly  diminished.  Yet  the  editor  maintains  his  fealty 
to  t\\e  Union  unshaken,  declaring,  "We  shall  pursue  the 
same  lights  hereafter  that  have  guided  us  hitherto — ever 
holding  to  our  motto,  'The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Laws,'  as  the  Palladium  of  our  safety;  and  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  wise  counsels  will  ere  long  lead  the 
country  back  to  its  former  prosperity." 

'No  one  can  read  these  papers  vrithout  being  impressed 
with  the  purity  of  their  subject  matter,  the  soundness  of 
their  principles,  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  editor. 
"Talent  alone  cannot  make  a  writer.  There  must  be  a 
man  behind  the  book;  a  personality  which,  by  birth  and 
quality,  is  pledged  to  the  doctrines  there  set  forth,  and 
which  exists  to  see  and  state  things  so,  and  not  otherwise ; 
holding'  things  because  they  are  things."  If  this  be  true, 
Dennis  Heartt  was  a  representative  man  in  journalism 
as  in  private  life.  He  was  never  harsh  or  vindictive,  and 
never  allowed  personal  animosities  to  be  expressed  in  his 
columns.  In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  Whig.  Though  he 
owned  no  slaves  and  was  opposed  to  that  "dire  institu- 
tion," he  did  not  go  to  the  extremes  of  the  abolitionists. 
In  his  own  words,  he  always  endeavored  "so  to  constrain 
himself  as 

'Nothing  to  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,' 

but  in  truth  and  soberness  to  do  justice  to  all  parties." 
"He  never  selected  an  article,  or  wrote  a  line  for  his  paper 
which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Heartt  was  ever  temperate,  honest,  above 
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suspicion,  and  liabitually  truthful.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  member  and  officer  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  •  'He  loved 
labor  and  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  We  have  known 
Mr.Heartt  from  our  earliest  youth  and  we  have  never  known 
a  purer  or  a  better  man.  His  was  a  heart  that  liarbored 
no  deception,  his  was  a  tongue  that  knew  no  guile,  and 
his  was  an  integrity  that  would  not  bend  or  deviate." 
(Editorial  in  a  Raleigh  Daily,  November  U,  1870.)  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  personality,  eccentric,  but  humorous 
and  charitable.  Of  many  who  v/ere  iniluenced  by  his 
character,  none  have  risen  to  higher  distinction  or  paid  a 
greater  tribute  to  his  memory  than  the  late  Governor 
Holden.  A  ragged,  homeless  waif,  drifting  aimlessly, 
with  no  protection  from  the  ills  of  life,  William  Holden 
was  taken  into  the  home  of  Mr.  Hearrt  and  became  his 
apprentice.  At  one  time  the  boy's  roving  nature  gained 
the  ascendency  and  he  ran  away  from  his  benefactor.  Mr. 
Heartt  advertised  for  him,  oitering  five  cents  reward  for  his 
capture.  The  run-away  saw  this  notice,  secretly  returned 
by  night,  entered  the  office  of  the  Recorder,  and  set  up 
some  type  which  he  placed  in  the  form  for  the  next  issue. 
This  work  completed,  the  youthful  compositor  wrote  on 
his  desk,  ''From  this  day  I  vrill  be  a  man."  The  next 
number  of  the  paper  contained  a  startling  notice  which 
advertised  the  Recorder  and  its  editor  for  sale,  fifty  cents 
being  the  price  set  for  both.  A  reconciliation  then  took 
place  between  master  and  servant.  Holden  served  his 
apprenticeship,  went  to  Raleigh  and  founded  the  ±sorth 
Carolina  Standard,  and  was  finally  elected  Governor.  In 
1886,  before  the  State  Press  Association  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  his  benefactor's  character,  '-His  integrity 
in  all  respects  was  perfect.  No  consideration  could  have 
induced  him  to  abandon  or  compromise  his  principles,  or  to 
do  wrong  knowingly.  I  was  a  member  of  his  family  as  one 
of  his  apprentices,  six  or  seven  years,  and  I  knew  him 
thoroughly.     There  were  features  in  his  character  and  con- 
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duct  which  I  could  not,  then,  understand,  but  in  reviewing 
the  past  I  have  since  seen  him  in  his  true  light  and  I  de- 
clare in  th]s  presence  that  the  best  man  in  all  respects 
whom  I  have  ever  known  was  my  old  master  and  teacher, 
Dennis  Heartt.  *  *  *  What  a  kind,  good  man  he  was  ! 
and  he  was  thoughtful,  careful,  scrupulous  and  very  in- 
dustrious." 

As  a  printer  and  editor,  Mr.  Heartt  was  devoted  to  his 
work.  Journalism  was  his  life-work,  and  he  would  not 
prostitute  his  profession  to  personal  desire  or  ambition. 
Political  offices  and  public  honors,  he  could  easily  have  ob- 
tained, but  he  was  unwilling  to  desert  the  cause  which  he 
had  early  espoused  and  which  had  so  abundantly  rep/aid 
him  for  his  labor.  He  was  faithful  and  energetic.  '^He  gen- 
erally wrote  his  editorials  two  and  even  three  times  over, 
before  giving  them  to  the  press. ' '  {Hillsborough  Recorder, 
obituary  notice.)  ''We  have  seen  him,  since  he  passed 
four  score,  write  his  editorials,  set  them  in  type,  make  up 
his  form  and  even  work  off  his  paper  at  the  press  and  then 
make  up  his  mails.  (He  was  then  postmaster.)  He  was 
an  ornament  to  his  profession,  giving  dignity  and  character 
to  it."  (Editorial  in  Raleigh  Daily  above  quoted.)  He 
was  modest  and  reticent.  He  was  "a  good  scholar  and 
wrote  well,  but  he  seldom  presented  his  readers  with  a 
column  of  editorial  in  any  issue.  He  was  a  man  of  refined 
taste  and  his  selections  were  therefore  excellent."  (Gov- 
ernor Holden.) 

In  January,  1869,  Mr.  Heartt  sold  his  paper  to  C.  B.  and 
T.  C.  Evans,  of  Milton,  Caswell  county.  X.  C,  who  had 
formerly  edited  the  Milton  Chronicle.  May  13,  1870,  he 
died.  "His  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  town. 
Every  store,  even  the  saloons  and  shops,  were  closed  the 
day  of  his  funeral  that  all  might  attend  it."  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  all  the  citizens  of  Hillsborough,  and  his 
name  will  long  be  cherished  among  the  people  of  Orange 
county.     As  journalist  he  leaves  us  an  example  which  the 
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modern  press  would  do  well  to  emulate.  Always  con- 
scientious and  sincere,  he  never  printed  a  line  which  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  true.  His  personality  was  seen 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper.  There  never  was  a  time 
when,  in  spirit,  the  Recorder  was  not  Dennis  Heartt,  or 
the  editor  the  living  soul  of  the  paper. 

The  Recorder  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Evans  men 
to  Col.  John  D.  Cameron,  who  removed  the  paper  to  Dur- 
ham, the  name  being  changed  to  the  Burham  Recorder. 
In  1881  the  paper  was  bought  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Hackney,  who 
still  edits  it.     It  is  now  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  State. 

W.  K.  BorD. 

N.  B. — Materials  for  the  above  article  were  taken  from  copies  of  the 
Recorder  and  papers  of  Mr.  Heartt's  family.  W.  K.  B. 
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LANDHOLDING  IN  COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA. i 
In  1663  His  Majesty  Charles  II,  out  of  the  abuudance 
of  his  American  lands,  granted  the  province  of  Carolina 
to  eight  of  the  chief  nobles  of  his  court.  These  gentlemen 
retained  the  property  until  1629,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
King.  Here  it  remained  until  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Although  these  two  sux)reiT]acies,  the  one  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors and  the  other  of  the  King,  represent  the  two  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  they  indicate 
but  little  interruption  in  the  history  of  its  private  law. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  law^  relating  to  land.  The 
basis  for  the  future  government  was  the  charter  by  which 
the  Lords  Proprietors  received  their  property.  When  the 
purchase  by  the  King  was  made,  there  vras  no  beginning 
the  government  de  noco.  The  Crown  simply  stepped  into 
the  place  vacated  by  the  former  owners.  Proprietary  laws 
were  for  the  m.ost  part  coniirmed  or  bat  slightly  altered. 
We  thus  see  the  importance  of  the  cliarter  of  1663,  and 
can  understand  why  the  people  in  their  periodic  revisions 
of  the  laws  saw^  fit  to  insert  this  instrument  as  a  preface  to 
their  codes.  It  is  therefore  from  this  charter'  that  we  be- 
gin to  trace  the  history  of  landlording  in  liorth  Carolina. 
Three  facts  relating  to  land  stand  prominently  out  in  the 
royal  charter.  1.  Carolina  was  constituted  a  feudal  seign- 
iority,  the  Proprietors  being  authorized  'to  have,  hold, 
use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  same  [their  privileges],  as 
amply,  fully,  and  in  as  ample  manner,  as  any  Bishop  of 
Durliara,  in  our  kingdom  of  England,  ever  heretofore  had, 
held,  used,  or  enjoyed,   or  of  right  ought  or  could  have 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Law  Quarterly  Review  (London) 
April,  18.95. 

2  The  first  charter  was  issued  in  1663.  In  order  to  include  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  of  the  proivince,  a  second  charter  was  issued  in  1665. 
Except  as  to  boundaries  it  differs  in  no  material  sense  from  the  charter  of 
1663,  but  being  the  later  it  may  be  considered  the  more  authentic.  I 
have  therefore  used  it. 
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use  or  injury.'  2.  The  Lords  were  to  hold  their  lands  'in 
fee  and  common  socage  and  not  in  cap  He,  or  by  knight's 
service.'  8.  They  were  to  hold  'as  of  our  manor  of  East 
Greenwich  in  Kent,'  and  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  twenty 
marks,  together  with  one-fonrth  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore 
found  within  that  region.  This  rent  was  a  mere  formality 
intended  for  a  recognition  of  the  King's  ultimate  domin- 
ion over  the  granted  lands ;  still  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  was  eventually  paid.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  the  Pro- 
prietors owed  rent  for  seven  and  a  half  years,  and  that 
amount  was  deducted  from  the  purchase  price. ^ 

The  charter^  prescribes  the  relation  between  the  Proprie- 
tors and  their  future  tenants.  The  Lords,  so  we  read,  may 
at  pleasure  ^assign,  alien,  grant,  demise,  or  enfeoff,  the 
premises  or  any  part,  or  parcel  thereof,  to  him  or  them 
that  shall  be  willing  to  purchase  the  same,  and  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  they  [the  guarantees]  shall  think  fit, 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  them,  the  said  person  or  persons, 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  in  fee  simple  or  in  fee  tail,  or  for 
terms  of  life,  lives,  or  years ;  to  be  held  of  them  [the  Lords 
Proprietors]  and  not  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors.' 
This  grant  involved  a  return  to  sabinfeudation,  and  accord- 
ingly the  King  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Proprietors 
the  statute  Quia  Emptor es.  To  them  also  was  accorded 
the  right  to  erect  seigniories  and  manors  with  the  accom- 
panying privileges  of  courts  leet  and  barons.  By  way  of 
being  sufficiently  explicit,  the  people  who  should  settle  in 
the  colony  were  granted  the  right  to  hold  their  land  on  the 
above  conditions,  and  were  guaranteed  the  recognized  per- 
sonal and  property  rights  of  Englishmen. 

The  above-mentioned  provisions  represent  one  element  in 
the  development  of  the  colonial  land  laws.  That  was  the 
superimposed  factor.  It  came  from  without.  As  it  em- 
bodied the  distinctive  ideas  of  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 

I  Cf.  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  ii.  p.  723. 

«  The  charter  raay  be  found  in  Col.  Records  of  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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prisG  it  may  be  called  the  Proprietors',  or  the  King's, 
contribution  to  the  process  of  growtli  which  wus  about  to 
begin.  There  was  another  factor,  one  due  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  colony.  As  this  was  interpreted  and  de- 
manded by  the  people  it  may  be  termed  the  popular  con- 
tribution to  the  same  x>rocess.  These  two  factors  were  | 
brought  to  bear  on  the  English  Common  Law  which  the  I 
colonists  may  be  considered  to  have  carried  with  them 
across  ihe  Atlantic.  The  charter  had  granted  to  the 
Assembly  the  right  to  make  laws  ^consonant  to  reason  and 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  laws  of  England.'  As  more  dis- 
tinctively American  conditions  arose  it  was  a  question  as 
to  where  the  Common  Law  stopped  and  where  the  colonial 
law  began.  Confusion  arose,  and  in  1711  the  North  Car- 
olina Assembly  was  impelled  to  declare,  not  only  that  the 
Common  Law  w^as  binding  in  the  colony,  but  that  all 
English  statutes,  especially  those  contirming  inheritances 
and  titles  of  land,  should  be  enforced^  This  was  not  suffi- 
cient. In  1749  the  Assembly  by  law  declared  which  of  the 
statutes  of  England  should  be  recognized  in  the  Colonial 
Courts'.  So  decidedly  did  the  law  swing  away  from  its 
original  mooring  that  in  1775  it  was  well  out  in  the  stream 
of  a  new  development.  It  shall  be  our  task  to  take  up  and 
explain  the  new  features  of  the  law  relating  to  land  as  they 
came  into  existence  in  the  colony. 

Quit  Rents.  The  most  notable  kind  of  landed  estates  in 
North  Carolina,  as  in  all  the  southern  colonies,  was  the 
fee-simple  estate  held  subject  to  quit  rents^     It  was  due  to 

I  Col.  Recs.  of  N.  C.  vol.  i  p.  789.     »  See  the  Re%ision  of  1752.  pp.  293  304. 

3  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  falls  into  the  error  of  saying :  'The  efforts  to  colonize 
the  seaboard  region  of  North  Carolina  without  giving  the  fee  of  the  land  to 
the  people  and  without  care  in  the  selection  of  colonists,  re.sulted  in  a  fail- 
ure even  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Canadian  colonists.'  (Narrative 
and  Crit.  Hist.  vol.  iv",  p.  xxii. )  If  it  were  not  true  that  lands  held  subject 
to  quit  rents  are  held  in  fee  simple  (cf.  Williams,  on  Real  Property,  p.  124}. 
it  would  still  be  nece.ssary,  in  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  statement, 
only  to  remind  the  reader  that  lands  were  held  in  North  Carolina  in  exactly 
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two  facts  :  (1)  the  inability  of  the  settlers  to  j)ay  for  their 
lands  at  once,  and  (2)  the  desire  of  tht-  Proi)rietors  to  re- 
tain the  rent  as  an  acknowledgement  of  tenure  between 
themselves  and  their  tenants.  The  latter  is  shown  by  the 
later  practice  in  the  Proprietary  Period  of  selling  land  out- 
right while  a  very  small  quit  rent  was  retained  'as  an 
acknowledgment'\ 

The  use  of  quit  rents  was  retained  throughout  the  Pro- 
prietary and  Royal  Periods,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were 
ever  collected  even  fairly  well.  Yet  in  the  Proprietary 
Period  the  amounts  received  from  this  source  were  consid- 
erable^  At  two  different  times  Thomas  Lowndes  alleged 
that  the  quit  rents  were  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government^  Governor  Burrington,  how- 
ever, does  not  corroborate  this  statement*.  The  long  con- 
test over  the  manner  of  paying  quit  rents,  which  was  waged 
by  the  Assembly  against  Governors  Burrington  and  John- 
ston, reduced  the  revenues  from  this  source  to  a  small  sum. 
It  was  also  difficult  to  collect  them.  The  chief  trouble  was 
to  get  a  correct  rent  roll.  The  basis  ot  this  roll  ought  to 
have  been  the  records  of  the  original  i^rants  and  of  the 
transfer  of  land  between  individuals.  These  records,  how- 
ever, were  so  carelessly  kept  that  they  rould  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose  indicated.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  a  general  registration,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
any  one  of  them  was  successful^ 

the  same  manner  as  in  Vir.^nia  and  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  these  two 
colonies  were  eminently  prosperrms.  It  is  more  probable  that  poor  har- 
bours and  a  consequent  lack  of  direct  trade  with  Enrope  had  far  more  to  do 
with  the  slow  growth  of  North  Carolina  than  the  prevalence  of  quit  rents 
there. 

I  See  Col.  Recs.  of  N.  C,  i,  pp.  383,  39?.  and  ii,  p.  58. 

a  Ibid,  ii,  p  169.  3  Ibid,  iii,  pp.  11,  49.  4  Ibid,  iii,  p.  149. 

5  See  Ibid.  ii.  34-5,  and  iii,  144.  Also  Revision  of  i:5-2,  pp.  275-77.  and 
Ibid.  p.  280.  [X.  B— We  refer  to  the  Colonial  Copies  as  'Revisions.'  They 
occurred  in  1751-2.  1765.  and  1773.  The  laws  of  1715  were  a  revision,  but 
as  they  were  never  printed  as  such  they  appear  in  later  Codes  as  original 
laws.  1 
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Another  source  of  trouble  was  the  medium  in  which  quit 
rents  were  paid.  In  early  times  the  Assembly  arranged  a 
table  of  valuation  by  which  certain  products,  called  on  this 
account  *rated  commodities,'  were  to  pass  as  currency.  In 
these,  quit  rents  were  paid^  About  1715  the  Assembly 
made  these  rents  payable  in  colonial  paper  currency,  then 
much  depreciated'.  To  this  scheme  the  Proprietors  ob- 
jected so  emphatically  that  we  find  no  further  mention  of 
it  until  the  royal  regime.  Burrington,  the  first  royal 
Governor,  acting  under  instructions,  brought  in  a  Bill 
requiring  payment  in  proclamation  money.  The  Assembly 
demanded  that  the  provincial  money  should  be  received 
also.  Each  party  remained  obstinate  and  the  Governor 
prorogued  the  Assembly';  but  that  body  continuing  its 
demand  was  alternately  prorogued  and  adjourned  until 
when  Burrington  was  removed  from  office  in  1734  it  had 
passed  no  Bill  on  this  subject. 

The  dispute  was  i^assed  on  to  Johnston,  the  next  Gov- 
ernor, who  at  first  succeeded  no  better  than  his  predecessor. 
After  fourteen  years  of  contention  this  Governor,  by 
heroically  suppressing  some  of  the  counties  and  their 
delegations,  managed  to  pass  a  quit-rent  law  that  was  in 
conformity  with  his  instructions*.  Three  years  later  John- 
ston died  in  office,  and  early  in  the  term  of  his  successor 
the  quit  rent  law  was  repealed'.  A  new  law  passed  in  17.')2 
seems  never  to  have  gone  into  operation^  In  the  mean- 
time, the  small  amount  of  quit  rents  that  was  paid  seems 
to  have  been  paid  in  rated  commodities\ 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  discussion  was  another 
about  the  place  for  receiving  quit  rents.  In  early  times 
they  were  paid  on  the  farms  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
although  Tynte',  and  perhaps  other  Governors,  were  di- 

I  Col.  Recs.  of  N.  C.  iv,  920,  and  iii,  lU.  ^  Und.  iii,  95. 

3  Ibid,  iii,  143.  •♦  Ibid,  iv,  p.  xviii,  and  Revision  of  1752,  p.  285. 

5  Revision  of  1773.  p.  123.       6  Revision  of  1773,  p.  167. 

7  Col.  Recs.  iv,  920.  »  Appointed  Governor  in  170W.     Ibid,  i,  69-4. 
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rected  to  collect  them  at  specific  places,  they  continued  to 
be  paid  as  formerly.  Burrington  tried  to  make  the  same 
change,  but  faijed'.  In  1735  Governor  Johnston,  after  also 
failing  to  get  such  a  Bill  passed  through  the  Assembly, 
settled  the  matter  by  proclamation,  and  thereafter  the  few 
who  chose  or  were  compelled  to  pay  quit  rents  took  them 
to  certain  designated  j^laces.' 

The  rate  of  quit  rents  varied.  In  the  earliest  grants  it 
followed  the  Yirginia  custom,  which  was  one  shilling  for 
each  fifty  acres.  The  Proprietors  were  inclined  to  put  it 
at  a  higher  figure,  but  the  Assembly  petitioned  against 
this,  and  the  Lords  agreed  in  1668  that  henceforth  the  in- 
habitants of  Albemarle  should  hold  their  land  on  the  same 
conditions  on  which  land  was  held  in  Virginia'.  This 
concession  was  known  afterwards  as  'the  Great  Deed  of 
Grant,'  and  it  was  most  carefully  preserved.  Throughout 
the  colonial  period  it  was  considered  the  fountain  of  landed 
rights.  Although  the  Proprietors  continually  ignored  it, 
the  settlers  always  appealed  to  it,  and  in  1731  all  the 
people  claimed  to  hold  under  it*. 

Escheat  and  Forfeiture.  By  their  grant  the  Proprietors 
had  the  incidents  of  escheat  and  forfeiture  as  well  as  the 
minor  rights  of  wreckage,  wastes,  lishiities,  etc.  These  are 
the  only  survivals  of  the  older  feudal  incidents  in  the 
colonial  laws. 

Land  was  granted  on  condition  that  it  should  be  properly 
^seated'  within  three  years'.  In  1722  it  was  held  that  this 
was  done  when  the  grantee  had  built  a  house  on,  and  had 
cultivated  one  acre  of,  each  tract  granted.  The  Governor 
and  Council  decided  whether  or  not  this  had  been  done, 
and  the  minutes  of  this  body  show  that  a  large  part  of  its 
business  was  hearing  petitions  to  declare  older  grants  for- 
feited and  to  issue  new  grants  for  the  same. 

I  Ibid,  iii,  p.  vi.  2  Ibiil.  iv,  pp.  xiv-xvi. 

3  Ibid,  i,  175.  4  Col.  Recs.  iii,  144. 

s  Cf.  the  Virginian  grants,  Ibid,  i,  59-67,  and  also  Ibid,  iii,  14S. 
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Land  escheated  as  under  the  Conmion  Law  on  failure  of 
heirs  and  for  conviction  of  felony,  treason,  or  ftlo  de  seK 
We  lind  biit  slight  mention  of  the  latter  cause,  most 
escheats  being  for  failure  of  heirs,  which  was  held  to  have 
occurred  vv^hen  there  were  no  heirs  in  the  j)rovince'.  Like 
its  English  model,  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  Xorth 
Carolina  had  an  Escheator  with  various  local  deputies. 
His  duty  vras  restricted  to  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
deceased  had  heirs'.  This  he  accomplislied  witli  the  assist- 
ance of  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  whose  verdict  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Council  EscheatabJe  lands  reverted  immedi- 
ately on  the  death  of  an  intestate  holder  without  heirs. 
This  was  imx:)ortant,  because  the  i^erson  in  actual  possession 
at  the  moment  of  escheat  might  make  composition  for  the 
land  at  twopence  an  acre*.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased 
holder  who  were  not  heirs  were  given  a  preference  in  taking 
the  escheated  land  on  the  payment  of  the  composition 
money.  The  following  was  the  order  as  established  by  the 
Assembly :  the  Vvidow  or  the  widower ;  the  father ;  the 
mother;  the  eldest  half-brother;  the  half-sister  or  half- 
sisters,  each  sharing  alike ;  the  nearest  of  kin ;  and  finally 
the  nearest  x)erson  who  should  petition  for  it\  The  com- 
position money  was  all  that  was  paid  to  secure  the  land, 
'be  the  improvement  more  or  less."  Heirs  to  land  that  had 
been  escheated  for  seven  years  were  debarred  from  suing  to 
recover  the  same. 

By  the  royal  charter  the  Proprietors  were  granted  the 
privileges  of  mines — for  which  they  were  to  pay  one-hfth 
of  all  gold  and  silver  ore — together  with  the  right  to 
wrecks,  fisheries,  chases,  etc.  At  first  they  reserved  mines 
for  themselves',  but  by  1712  they  were  granting  them  to 
individuals  for  a  share  of  the  minerals  taken  out'.  The 
privileges  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  hawking  they  readily 


I  Ibid,  i,  453.        2  ibid,  ii,  317,  323,  305.      3  Ibid.  ii.  305. 

4  Ibid,  ii,  451,  452.    5  Laws  of  1715,  ch.  30;  see  Rev.  of  1752,  pp.  11,  12. 

6  Col.  Rec3.  i,  183,  237.  7  Ibid,  i,  S47. 
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granted  with  the  land.  They  also  established  wreckers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  recover  \all  v\  recks,  ambergrice,  and 
other  ejections  of  the  sea\'  Tliis  office  is  mentioned  in  the 
early  correspondence  only,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
soon  abandoned. 

Conditions  of  Granting  Land.  In  1663  the  land  hf^ld 
by  the  whites  in  North  Carolina  \ras  claimed  either  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians'  or  by  grant  from  Virginia'. 
The  Proprietors  recognized  the  latter  grants  since  they 
were  settled  according  to  the  nsual  Virginia  allotment,  but 
because  the  former  were  large  and  irregular  tracts  it  was 
thought  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  conditions  of 
the  regular  allotments.  After  thus  stating  their  opinions 
they  left  Sir  William  Berkeley,  then  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  one  of  the  Proprietors,  to  settle  the  matter  as  he  saw 
fit*.  We  hear  nothing  directly  from  Berkeley,  but  we  have 
evidence  that  in  each  case  holders  were  compelled  to  take 
out  new  patents^ 

The  lands  first  taken  were  always  those  along  the  rivers, 
insomuch  that  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  early  history 
of  the  colony  was  but  the  story  of  a  -search  for  bottom 
land.'  The  Proprietors  tried  to  regulate  this  demand  by 
saying  ho\v  much  of  a  grant  should  lie  on  a  stream.  In 
the  Poyal  Period  the  King  tried  to  secure  a  similar  result, 
by  directing  that  of  a  land  grant  the  side  h^ing  on  the  river 
should  not  be  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  side  at  right  angles 
to  it. 

In  1665  the  Proprietors  made  their  first  formal  proposals 
to  settlers.  They  offered  to  each  free  man  who  had  already 
come  into  Albemarle  county*^  eighty  acres  of  land  for  him- 
self and,  if  married,  eighty  acres  for  liis  wife.  A  free 
woman  who  had  arrived  with  a  servant  was  to  have  a  like 

I  Ibid,  i,  240.  2  ibid,  i,  19.  3  Ibid,  i,  17,  and  ")0  07. 

^  Ibid.  i.  53.  54.  5  Ibid,  i,  253,  270. 

6  Albemarle  County  lay  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  present  State,  and 
wa^  the  separate  Government  out  of  which  the  later  colony  ^ew. 
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amount.  For  each  able-bodied  man-servant,  armed  and 
yictnalled  for  six  months,  the  master  or  mistress  was  to 
have  eighty  acres,  and  for  each  weaker  servant,  'as  women, 
children,  and  slaves'  above  fonrteen  years,  forty  acres. 
Every  Christian  servant  was  x>i*omised  forty  acres  at  the 
expiration  of  the  x^eriod  of  servitude.  Those  who  should 
arrive  in  the  next  three  years  were  respectively  to  have 
sixty  and  thirty  acres  instead  of  eighty  and  forty.  Those 
arriving  in  the  year  166S  were  to  have  just  half  as  much  as 
those  who  had  already  settled  there'.  These  amounts  were 
repeated  with  slight  variation  in  the  instructions  to  Gov- 
ernors until  1684:  and  perhaps  still  later,  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  not  put  into  practice.  In  1694  it  was  the 
custom  to  grant  fifty  acres  to  each  person  brought  in  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  condition.  This  vras  in  imitation  of 
the  Virginia  custom  with  which  it  was  identical.  At  any 
rate,  from  1694  'x^roving  a  right'  meant  in  the  colony  taking 
up  fifty  acres  of  land  for  importing  one  x)erson-. 

Abuses  at  times  crept  into  the  land  olfice.  One  of  these 
was  allowing  a  man  to  prove  a  right  for  each  time  he  had 
come  into  the  country.  One  James  Minge  proved  on  one 
occasion  six  rights  for  himself  and  four  for  his  negro 
Robing  To  remedy  this  evil  the  Council  ordered  in  171:2 
that  thenceforth  a  man  could  prove  but  one  importation 
for  one  x')erson'.  Another  abase  was  in  surveying  improp- 
erly. In  1729  Maurice  ]\Ioore  received  a  tract  whose  survey 
called  for  1,000  acres.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  resur- 
veyed  and  found  to  contain  3.834  acres'.  Against  this 
there  was  a  law  on  the  statute-books  as  early  as  1715,  and 
as  late  as  1752,  which  provided  that  if  a  man  susx~)ected  his 
estate  to  contain  more  land  than  his  survey  sx)ecified  he 
might  have  it  resurveyed,  and  if  the  surplus  were  greater 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  he  should  either  forfeit  the 

I  CoL  Recs.  i.  81,  88.  2  ibid,  iii,  424,  426.  3  Ibid,  i,  63o. 

4  Ibid.  i.  835.  5  Ibid,  iv,  765,  1012. 
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same  or  take  out  a  patent  for  it'.  TLis,  however,  was  a 
rather  lame  remedy,  inasmuch  as  it  left  the  initiative  to 
come  from  the  holder. 

The  right  to  receive  kind  for  importations  could  be  proved 
either  before  the  Council,  the  General  Court,  or  the  Pre- 
cinct Courts.  As  the  province  became  more  extensively 
settled  it  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  last-mentioned 
body.  This  condition,  hov/ever,  was  reversed  in  the  Royal 
Period,  where  we  find  it  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council,  called  for  this  purpose  the  Court  of  Claims. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  the  history  of  landhoiding  in  Xorth 
Carolina  was  the  usual  smallness  of  the  estates.  Large 
estates  would  scatter  the  population  and  consequently 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  a  young  colony.  The 
people  understood  this,  and  one  of  their  earliest  laws — 
confirmed  by  the  Frottrietors  in  1670 — declared  that  no 
surveyor  should  lay  out  for  one  person  more  than  660  acres 
^in  one  devidend,'  unless  the  person  had  special  permission 
from  the  Lordsl  This  law  was  to  expire  in  five  years,  but 
its  spirit  continued.  Early  in  the  next  century  the  Pro- 
prietors limited  all  ordinary  sales  to  640  acres  in  one  tract*, 
and  the  royak governors  were  instructed  to  the  same  end\ 
Larger  grants  were  occasionally  met  with,  but  these  rarely 
held  over  three  or  four  thousand  acres.  To  this  there  is 
one  excex)tion.  In  1737  Murray  Crynjble  and  others  secured 
a  grant  of  1,200,000  acres  on  which  they  obligated  to  settle 
within  ten  years  one  white  person  for  each  one  hundred 
acres.  The  enterprise  was  hardly  a  success.  When  it  was 
finally  closed  u])  much  more  than  half  of  the  land  lapsed 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  remainder  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
small  holders.  The  whole  alfair  was  a  speculation  and  left 
no  impression  on  the  land  system^ 

I  Revision  of  1753,  p.  10  (Laws  of  1715,  cb.  2^).         2  Col.  Recs.  iii,  184. 
3  Ibid,  i,  1S6.  4  Col.  Recs.  i.  706. 

5  Ibid.  vii.  512,  543;  also  see  Brickell,  ^"at.  Hist,  of  N.  C,  p.  12. 

6  See  Col.  Rec8.  iv.  253,  vi.  718,  773,  vii.  453,  viii.  52,  63,  254. 
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When  tlie  King  purchased  Ccirolina  one  of  the  Proprie- 
tors did  not  sell  his  share  of  the  land.  In  1744  this  share 
was  laid  off  to  him,  and  it  fell  in  Xorth  Carolina'.  The 
Proprietor  was  Lord  Carteret,  or  Earl  Granville  as  he  had 
been  created.  He  possessed  his  estates  like  any  other  pri- 
vate citizen.  He  continued  to  collect  his  tines,  escheats, 
and  forfeitures,  as  formerly,  and  to  sell  land  for  quit  rents. 
When  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain  the  State  Govern- 
ment confiscated  this  jjroperty. 

The  Fundamental  Constitutions  and  Land.  We  can- 
not pass  to  the  more  technical  phase  of  our  subject  with- 
ont  speaking  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions.  As  the 
Proprietors  did  not  seriously  attempt  to  put  them  into  ojj- 
eration  a  few  words  will  be  sutiicient  here.  In  respect  of 
persononal  freedom  they  were  liberally  conceived.  In  re- 
spect of  landed  property  and  the  social  organization  de- 
pending on  it,  they  were  .  decidedly  reactionary.  They 
were  ill-suited  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
and  met  with  slight  respect  from  those  who  originated 
them.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Lords  desired 
to  put  them  into  possession,  it  is  also  true  that  they  never 
seriously  attempted  to  do  it.  Along  with  the  first  copy 
that  arrived  in  the  colony  came  a  set  of  rules  which  were 
to  be  followad  until  the  more  elaborate  system  could  be 
made  to  work'\  These  rules  constituted  a  temporary  con- 
stitution, and  under  that  the  government  was  conducted. 
This  is  as  near  as  the  famous  system  ever  came  to  a  vital 
existence.  The  political  development  of  the  people  was 
steadily  away  from  it.  Being  intended  for  a  full-grown 
cock  it  remained  but  an  unhatched  chick,  with  a  few  oscil- 
lations but  never  a  sturdy  stroke.  It  lingered  in  an  un- 
certain  state  for  about  forty  years,  and  then  i)assed  out  of 
sight  so  quietly  that  the  most  painstaking  research  has  not 
been  able  to  determine  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 

CoL  Recs.  655.  ^  Ibid.  i.  18 L 
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The  Fundamental  Constitutions^  recognized  six  classes  of 
landholders ;  Proprietors,  Landgraves,  Caciques,  Lords 
of  Manors,  freemen  and  leetmen.  The  first  three  classes 
constituted  the  hereditary  nobility.  The  size  of  tlieir  es- 
tates was  prescribed  by  law.  Their  lands  were  indivis- 
ible, inalienable,  and  descended  according  to  the  rules  of 
primogeniture.  These  nobles  could  grant  lands  for  not  ex- 
ceeding three  lives  or  twenty-one  years,  provided  they  re- 
tained one-third  of  their  property  as  demesne.  Each  of 
these  three  ranks  were  to  constitute  one  of  the  four  estates 
which  made  up  the  parliament.  There  were  to  be  eight 
properties — one  for  each  Proprietor — one  Landgrave,  and 
one  Cacique  in  each  County.  The  land  of  all  these  together 
was  to  be  two -fifths  of  the  County.  Manors  could  be  cre- 
ated within  certain  limits.  They  were  alienable  but  not 
divisible.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  could  not  grant  a  part 
of  the  manor  for  longer  than  three  lives  or  twenty-one 
years.  Each  of  these  four  classes  had  leetmen  and  could 
hold  courts  leet.  The  freemen  held  directly  under  the 
Proprietors  as  a  body  and  were  required — as  well  as  all 
other  landowners — to  believe  in  a  God,  who  was  'publicly 
and  solemnly  to  be  worshiped.'  A  leetman  could  not 
move  off  from  his  lord's  estate  without  that  lord's  written 
permission.  The  rank  was  inherited  or  entered  volunta- 
rily. On  the  marriage  of  a  leetman  or  a  leetwoman  the 
lord  was  to  give  the  pair  ten  acres  of  land  for  their  lives, 
and  for  this  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duce could  be  taken  as.  rent. 

T7ie  Indians  and  Land.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  ex- 
pedition to  Roanoke  Island  carried  to  England  a  young 
Indian  chief  called  Manteo.  Him  the  next  expedition 
brought  back  so  full  of  Christian  ides  that  he  was  forthwith 
baptized  and  made  -Lord  of  Roanke.'  This  incident  illus- 
trates the  attitude  of  the  v/hite  man  towards  the  red  man's 

I  They  may  be  found  in  any  collection  of  Locke's  writings ;  also  in  Col. 
Rec3.  i.  187. 
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land.  Everywhere  the  former  churned  all  the  land  and 
then  assumed  to  allow  the  latter  to  hold  a  pnrt  of  it  as  a  ten- 
ant. For  a  space  die  two  parties  lived  side  by  side,  usu- 
ally as  allies.  Then  there  was  war.  The  European  won 
and  was  in  possession  to  establish  his  claim. 

This  process  is  clearly  seen  in  North  Carolina.  In  lOQl 
the  Proprietors  declared  that  they  had  long  since  taken 
the  Indians  under  their  protection  'as  subjects  to  the  mon- 
archy of  England'.'  War  came  twenty  years  later,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  Indians'  lands  were  surveyed, 
that  is  to  say,  the  savages  -were  restricted  to  what  we 
should  now  call  -reservations-.'  In  order  to  secure  this 
land  to  the  Indians  a  law  was  passed  which  forbade  any 
white  man  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  purchase 
any  land  that  was  claimed,  or  actually  possessed,  by  an 
Indian". 

The  estate  of  the  lied  Men  in  their  land  was  merely  one 
of  possession.  An  Act  of  1729  (chap.  2)  stipulated  that  the 
transaction  under  consideration  should  not  be  construed 
to  'invest  the  fee  sirajde  of  the  said  lands  in  the  Indi- 
ans.' If,  however,  an  Indian  held  land  individually  this 
Act  was  not  to  apply  to  him*.  In  1748  (ch.  3,  2d  section i 
an  Act  was  passed  to  ascertain  the  bounds  of  the  Tusca- 
rora  lands.  These  lands  had  been  contirmed  by  treaty  in 
1713.  They  were  now  conhrmed  anew  to  the  Tuscaroras, 
their  heirs,  and  successors  for  ever,  or  so  long  as  they 
should  live  on  them.  The  Indians  were  to  pay  quit  rents, 
and  no  person  for  any  consideration  was  to  purchase  any 
of  the  land.  Those  whites  then  living  on  it  were  required 
to  leave  at  once,  but  persons  who  had  received  grants  for 
parts  of  it  might  enter  and  enjoy  tlie  same  as  soon  as  the 
savages  had  moved  olf\  When  in  177(3  (ch.  29)  the  Tus- 
caroras as  a  tribe  sold  thf^ir  lands  and  left  the  province. 

I  Col.  Recs.  i.  378.  2  ibid.  ii.  UO,  316. 

3  Revision  of  1752,  p.  39  (Laws  of  1715,  ch.  59).  4  Ibid.  p.  72. 

5  Ibid.  p.  247. 
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the  transfer  was  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly.  The  mere 
consent  of  the  Council  does  not  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
ered sufficient^  to  convey  a  good  title. 

Aliemdioii.  The  ordinary  form  of  land  transfer  in  Xorth 
Carolina  was  the  deed.  Its  popularity  was  perhas  as  much 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Proprietors 
in  granting  lands  to  settlers  as  to  its  superior  convenience. 
It  seems  to  have  supplanted  all  other  forms,  except  perhaps 
lease  and  release.  Certain  it  is  that  lines  and  recoveries 
were  not  in  use  in  North  Carolina\ 

The  absence  of  fines  and  recoveries  caused  inconvenience 
in  reference  to  two  kinds  of  transfers :  (1)  conveyances  by 
femes  coverts,  and  (2)  the  barring  of  entails.  In  regard  to 
the  former  it  was  the  early  custom  for  the  husband  to  con- 
vey with  his  wife's  consent  or  for  both  to  convey  jointly, 
acknowledging  the  conveyance  in  Court  after  the  wife  was 
privately  examined.  By  k.QX  of  1715  (ch.  ^2^)  the  latter 
was  made  the  proper  method,  but  the  law  was  declared  not  to 
apply  to  entails.  A  difficulty  arose  from  the  incon- 
venience of  getting  the  consent  in  Court  of  a  feme  who 
was  either  seriously  sick  or  out  of  the  province.  In  1751 
this  was  remedied  by  requiring  in  such  cases,  in  addition 
to  the  husband's  acknowledgement,  a  commission  from 
the  clerk  to  some  third  party  who  was  to  examine  the  wife 
as  to  her  consent  and  report  under  oath  to  th  Courts 

In  the  early  period  entails  were  barred  by  private  Acts 
of  the  Assembly.  The  expense  of  this  prevented  ordina- 
rily the  alienation  of  small  estates  tail.  In  1749  (ch.  4,  1st 
session)  the  Assembly  enacted  that  entailed  estates  of  less 
than  fifty  pounds  value  shotild  thenceforth  be  alienated  by 
a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  for  a  valuable  consideration  ac- 
tually delivered.  Such  a  conveyance  was  to  pass  the  fee 
and  to  bar  the  entail,  remainder,  and  reversion.  To  de- 
termine the  value  of  such  an  estate  the  Secretary  of  the 

1  Revision  of  1773,  p.  369. 

2  Revision  of  1752,  p.  9  (Laws  of  1715,  ch.  28),  3  Ibid.  p.  337. 
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j)rovince  was  to  issue  a  writ  ad  quod  damnum  Mndier  which 
the  Sheriii  was  to  apx)oiiit  a  number  of  'good  and  lawful 
men'  to  value  the  land  in  question  and  to  rejiort  on  the 
same.  Such  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  must  be  acknowl 
edged  in  Court  and  duly  registered'.  The  more  valuable 
entailed  estates  continued  to  be  barred,  as  fonnerly,  by 
means  of  private  bills. 

Alienation  by  inheritance  followed  the  general  English 
practice,  which  was  primogeniture.  This  view  is  sux>ported 
by  two  facts.  (1)  There  is  not  on  the  statute-book  any 
law  which  interferes  with  primogeniture.  We  should 
therefore  expect  the  English  practice  to  prevail.  (2)  We 
find  in  various  records  several  references  to  the  'heir  at- 
law'  in  a  way  which  indicates  tha.t  one  of  the  heirs'  of  an 
intestate  ancestor  had  landed  rigrht  superior  to  those  of 
the  other  heirs'.  The  Act  cited  in  note  3  indicates  that 
primogeniture  was  stronger  in  the  colony  as  a  custom  than 
as  a  right.  Its  importance  was  generally  lessened  by  the 
free  alienation  by  wills  and  by  trie  ready  sale  of  land  for 
debt.  As  for  wills,  they  were  made  under  the  statutes  32 
&  34  &  35  Henry  YIII.  Social  and  economic  reasons  made 
it  difficult  for  an  estate  to  pay  oil  the  debts  of  its  owner, 

J  Revision  of  1752,  p  291. 

2  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  American  use  of  the  word  'heir'  is  mnch 
wider  than  the  English  use  of  it. 

3  An  Act  in  1766  (ch:  5)— which  is  not  the  first  time  this  Act  appears  in 
the  Laws — directed  the  administrator  of  an  estate  to  give  the  v/idow  one 
third  and  to  distribute  the  remainder  among  the  children.  If  any  child 
'not  being  the  heir-at-law'  had  received  property  from  the  intestate  by  set- 
tlement or  otherwise,  it  was  to  be  counted  in  his  share  of  the  distributed 
property.  'But  the  heir  at  law,  notwithstanding  any  land  that  he  shall 
have  by  descent,  or  otherwise,  from  the  intestate,  is  to  have  an  equal  part  in 
the  distribution  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  land  which  he  hath  by  descent  or  otherwise  from  the  intes- 
tate. '  In  this  Act  the  term  'heir-at  law'  is  used  three  times.  See  also  Revision 
of  1773,  p.  343;  also  Revision  of  1765,  p.  2.^2.  We  also  note  that  in  1729 
Governor  Burrington  complained  that  certain  executiors  in  tru.st  had  de- 
tained 'the  residum  from  the  heir-at-law,'  after  paying  legacies.  Cf.  Col. 
Recs.  iii.  28. 
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and  consequently  it  was  thought  best  to  sell  it.  ]^y  an 
early  law  the  lands  of  persons  who  had  left  the  colony 
were  held  for  debt'.  This  was  repealed  in  1746.  An  En- 
glish statute  (5  Geo.  II),  called  ^An  Act  for  the  more  Easy 
Recovery  of  Debts  in  His  Majesty's  Plantations,'  relaced 
these  laws.  In  1764  North  Carolina  made  a  law  supple- 
mentary to  the  British  Act,  but  it  was  disallowed  by  the 
King^. 

Beglstraiion,  From  the  beginning  land  deeds  were  re- 
quired to  be  registered.  In  1665,  twelve  years  before  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  the  proprietors  established  the  office  of 
Registrar.  The  Registrar's  duty  was  to  record  grants  from 
the  Lords  as  v/ell  as  'all  conveyances  of  land  howse  or  howses 
from  man  to  man,  as  also  leases  for  land  howse  or  howses 
made  or  to  be  made  by  the  landlord  to  any  tenant  for  more 
than  one  year'. '  The  first  deed  registered  was  the  valid  one. 
At  iirst  a  deed  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses  before  the 
Governor  or  ^some  Chief  Judge  of  a  Court.'  Gradually 
the  function  was  taken  away  from  the  Governor,  and  by 
1715  it  was  centered  in  the  local,  or  Precinct,  Courts, 
where  it  remained  ever  afterwards.  This  law  of  1715  (ch. 
38)  provided  that  all  land  deeds,  except  mortgages,  must 
be  registered  within  twelve  months  or  they  would  not  con- 
vey a  valid  title.  Deeds  thus  executed  x)assed  -estates  in 
land,  or  rights  to  other  estates,  without  livery  of  seizin, 
attornment,  or  other  ceremony  in  the  Law  whatsoever.' 
The  first  deed  registered  was  the  valid  one,  but  if  a  first 
mortgage  should  be  registered  within  fifty  days  a  sec- 
ond one  previously  registered  should  not  invalidate  it. 
The  giver  of  a  second  mortgage,  the  first  remaining  in 
force,  was  to  lose  its  equity  of  redemption.  Finally,  a 
mortgage  should  not  bar  a  widow  of  her  right  of  dowei'. 

This  law  did  not  entirely  accomplish  its  object.     In  1741 

1  Laws  of  1715  ch.  18;  also  Col.  Recs.  iii.  ISO. 

2  Revision  of  1765,  p.  358,  and  Revision  of  1773.  p.  328. 

3  CoL  Recs.  i,  79.  4  Revision  of  1752,  p.  20. 
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many  persons  through  either  ignorance  or  neglect  had 
failed  to  register  their  deeds  within  the  proper  time.  These 
were  relieved  by  having  their  time  extended  one  year.  In 
1756  the  same  class  of  delinquents  had  the  time  extended 
two  years,  and  this  same  law  was  after  that  re-enacted 
five  times  before  1773. 

An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  the  adherence  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  'processioning  lands.'  In  1723 
(ch.  4)  an  Act  was  passed  providing  that  'the  lands  of 
every  person  in  this  government  shall  be  processioned  and 
the  marks  renewed  once  in  every  three  years.'  Tvro  free- 
holders, appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  such  others  as 
would  go  along,  were  to  go  over  the  bounds  of  the  land, 
finding  and  renewing  the  marks.  These  two  men  m-ade  report 
of  their  action  to  the  Precinct  Court,  where  the  report  was 
preserved  by  the  clerk.  Persons  whose  lands  were  twice 
'processioned'  were  to  be  considered  sole  owners  and  might 
plead  this  Act  to  that  end :  provided,  however,  that  this 
law  should  not  defeat  the  rights  of  reversion  and  remain- 
der, or  the  titles  of  orphans,  femes  coverts,  lunatics,  &:c. 
Persons  having  these  rights  were  to  have  liberty  to  sue  for 
their  rights  within  three  years  after  the  removal  of  disabil- 
ities\  The  law  for  processioning  remained  on  the  statute- 
books  in  1773.  but  it  is  likely  that  it  was  but  poorly 
enforced^- 

Occupation.  In  the  laws  of  1715  (ch.  27)  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  persons  who  who  held  titles  through  sales 
made  by  creditors,  by  husbands  and  wives  jointly,  by  hus- 
bands in  right  of  their  wives  or  by  endorsement  of  parents 
and  who  without  suit  in  law  should  continue  in  posses- 
sion for  seven  years,  these  persons  should  have  the  legal 
title.  Moreover,  persons  claiming  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments    must    present    their    claims    within   seven 

I  Revision  of  1752,  p.  54. 

»  It  was  re-enacted  in  17i)2,  and  further  amended  by  chap.  2S,  1816. 
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years  after  tlie  rights  descended  or  accrued,  or  be  debarred 
from  suing  afterwards.  Orphans,  femes  coverts,  and 
infants  were  allowed  three  years  in  whicli  to  make  claim 
after  the  disabilaties  were  removed'.  This  hiw  may  possi- 
bly be  very  old  law,  for  as  has  been  said,  the  laws  of  1715 
were  mostly  revisions.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
connect  it  wdth  a  provision  of  the  Proprietors  in  1665 
which  declared  that  all  who  quietly  enjoyed  their  land  for 
seven  years  should  not  be  required  to  resurvey  them  for 
any  consideration  whatsoever. 

The  above  law  deals  with  occupation  where  there  is 
'color  of  title.'  As  to  occux)ation  -without  colour  of  ti- 
tle,' we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony.  It  is  as  late  as  1755  (ch.  5)  that  we  lind  a  law  al- 
lowing a  good  title  to  those  who  could  prove  undisturbed 
possession  for  twenty  years.  Here  also  infants  and  femes 
coverts  could  sue  within  three  years  after  removal  of  dis- 
abilities^  This  law^  was  on  the  statute-book  of  1765.  but 
in  that  of  1773  it  was  indicated  as  -repealed  by  proclama- 
tion.' It  embodies  the  only  legislation  on  the  subject  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  colonial  laws. 

John  S.  Bassett. 

I  Revision  of  1773,  p.  4.  2  Revision  of  1765,  p.  270. 
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RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE  FROM  CONFEDERATE  PORTS. 

Oue  of  the  most  thrillin^^  pliiises  of  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War  is  that  which  deals  with  running  the  blockade 
from,  and  into,  the  Southern  ports.  The  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  South  on  European  markets,  both  to  sell 
her  cotton  and  to  obtain  military  supplies,  induced  the 
Confederate  government  early  in  its  existence  to  foster 
blockade-running  as  much  as  possible.  The  convenience 
of  neutral  harbors  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas,  and 
the  Bermudas  was  especially  fortunate  for  such  plans,  and 
the  year  1861  was  not  half  gone  before  a  number  of  fast 
sailing,  low  built,  duskily  painted  ships  were  plying  with 
much  regularity  between  these  islands  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  other  Southern  harbors. 

The  destination  of  a  blockade  runner  was  usually 
Nassau.  This  place,  until  it  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
blockade  trade,  was  of  very  little  commercial  importance. 
Its  inhabitants  had  supported  themselves  by  a  thriftless 
kind  of  agriculture  and  by  a  sharp — some  times  too  sharp 
— practice  of  wrecking.  They  were  idle,  good  natured, 
and  unambitious.  Had  it  depended  on  them  to  manage 
the  blockade  trade,  the  Southern  Confederacy  might  have 
perished  of  starvation.  English  merchants,  as  well  as  the 
Southerners  themselves,  sav/  the  favorableness  of  the  situ- 
ation. Ere  long  the  streets  and  quays  of  Nassau  filled 
with  sharp-eyed  men,  whose  whole  bearing  betokened  the 
speculator.  Agents  for  London  lirms  opened  offices  and 
erected  warehouses.  Ships  began  to  unload  vast  quantities 
of  war  supplies.  The  harbor  swarmed  with  craft  of  all 
kinds.  The  one  hotel,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  ruinous 
investment,  now  became  a  handsome  j)roperty.  The  docks 
were  crowded  with  rollicking  sailors  and  lounging  natives, 
the  latter  linding  as  stevedores  the  best  employment  they 
had  ever  had.  Living  of  all  kinds  became  extravagantly 
dear.     The  men  who  had  so  suddenlv   swarmed   thither 
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were  able  to  live  high.  The  salary  of  the  captain  of  a 
blockade  runner  was  more  for  one  month  than  that  of  the 
governor  of  the  island  for  a  year.  The  English  garrison 
found  the  expense  of  living  so  great  that  they  felt  con- 
strained to  apply  to  their  government  for  an  increased 
allowance. 

Of  course  the  business  of  running  the  blockade  was  very 
profitable.  The  inward  bound  cargo  was  purchased  at  lov/ 
figures  in  Europe  and  sold  at  high  prices  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  return  cargo  was  composed  chiefly  of  cotton 
bought  in  a  flooded  market  in  the  South  and  sold  in  a 
famishing  market  in  Liverpool.  As  the  war  continued, 
these  proiits  increased.  If  a  ship  could  make  only  a  few 
successful  trijjs,  the  proiits  would  be  enough  to  enable  the 
owners  to  realize  a  handsome  sum,  even  though  she  should 
thereafter  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  authorities. 
Those  ships  that  made  from  twenty  to  fifty  trips — and 
there  were  not  a  few  of  them — brought  immense  wealth  to 
their  owners.  The  officers  and  crews  on  such  ships  re- 
ceived, besides  their  liberal  wages,  a  portion  of  the  proiits 
of  the  enterprise.  While  on  shore  at  Nassau  they  vrere 
well  provided  for  by  the  agents  of  the  London  owners. 
They  were  usually  jolly  and  reckless  fellows,  willing  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  risk  and  quick-witted  enough  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  many  a  tight  place.  Many  of  the 
captains  were  Englishmen  of  prolonged  naval  experience. 
Some  were  ofhcers  of  the  English  navy,  who,  tired  of  the 
inertia  of  life  on  half  pay,  volunteered  in  the  present  busi- 
ness, both  for  the  money  and  the  adventure  to  be  had.  If 
the  ship  were  captured  by  the  Americans  there  was  no 
great  danger  for  such  men.  The  vessel  would  be  taken  to 
New  York,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  would  be  confiscated, 
and  those  of  the  crew  who  were  nor  Americans  would  be 
released  as  citizens  of  a  foreign  nation.  An  English  officer 
in  this  service  usually  went  under  an  assumed  name.  For 
instance,  a  certain  *' Captain  Roberts,"  who  commanded  a 
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boat  called  ''The  Don,"  was  iu  reality  a  titled  officer  in 
the  Briti^ili  navy,  and  ended  his  life  many  years  later  as  a 
high  officer  in  the  Turkish  navy.  lie  made  six  trips  from 
Nassau  to  AVilmington  and  returned  to  England  with  a 
snug  fortune. 

Actually  going  through  the  blockade  was  not  so  perilous 
as  one  may  at  first  be  disposed  to  imagine.  The  attempt 
must  be  made  on  a  dark  night.  The  low-decked  vessels 
were  painted  as  nearly  the  color  of  the  water  as  possible, 
so  that  they  could  not  easily  be  discerned  from  a  distance. 
The  success  of  this  feature  of  their  construction  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  falling  in  during  the  early  morn- 
ing with  a  number  of  American  cruisers  on  the  South  Car- 
olina coast  decided  to  lie  to  as  near  the  coast  as  possible. 
Behind  her  was  a  dark  outline  of  forest  and  here  she  lay 
for  a  whole  day  unrecognized  by  the  several  passing 
cruisers,  who  would  gladly  have  snapped  her  up  if  she  had 
been  discovered. 

A  blockade  runner,  having  loaded  in  a  Southern  port, 
would  vrait  nntil  a  dark  night  and  then,  dropping  down 
the  harbor  during  the  afternoon  and  lying  concealed  be- 
hind some  highland  till  the  tide  was  highest,  she  would 
make  a  sudden  dash  between  the  grim  sentinels  that  com- 
posed the  blockading  squadron.  It  was  something  of  an 
experience  to  go  scooting  at  a  sixteen-knot  speed  through 
a  swarm  of  bellowing  men-of-war,  to  hear  the  shots  that 
were  meant  for  your  own  unprotected  hull  whistling  over 
your  head,  and  to  know  that  the  next  shot  might  be  the  one 
that  would  send  your  own  craft  to  the  bottom.  Over  such  a 
scene  would  glare  the  rays  of  the  Drummond  Lights, 
which  were  burnt  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the  fleeing 
vessel.  Great  as  the  danger  seems,  it  was  not  without 
elements  of  safety.  The  excitement  often  confused  the 
gnnners  on  the  blockaders  so  that  their  shot  went  astray. 
Ten  minutes  of  full  speed  through  such  an  ordeal  was 
enough  to  put  a  swift  vessel  out  of  immediate  danger.     An 
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hour  more  would  put  her  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
squadron.  From  that  time  the  trip  might  be  uneventful 
until  the  neighborhood  oi;  ^s'assau  was  reached.  Here  a 
number  of  cririsers  might  be  expected  and  the  na.vigator 
must  call  forth  his  most  careful  seamanship.  The  South- 
erners used  to  complain  that  this  was  a  virtual  blockade  of 
a  neutral  harbor,  but  could  not  get  the  British  government 
to  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  Here  tbe  danger  was  less 
than  on  Southern  coasts,  for  the  cruisers,  being  compelled 
to  keep  three  miles  from  shore,  could  not  concentrate  so  aa 
to  guard  the  channel.  They  accordingly  were  compelled 
to  try  to  run  down  their  victims.  It  created  no  surprise  to 
see  a  smart  blockade  runner  come  iiying  into  the  harbor 
with  an  angry  Federal  cruiser  closely  at  her  heels.  It  was 
not  always  possible  for  the  x>ursuer  to  refrain  from  sending 
a  parting  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  fugitive,  even  after 
the  neutral  line  had  been  crossed.  An  hour  later  both 
ships  might  be  lying  at  the  same  dock  and  their  ofucers 
dining  in  the  samie  hotel. 

One  of  the  best  situated  ports  in  the  South  for  blockade 
running  was  Wilmington,  N.  C.  After  the  capture  of 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  it  was  farthest  north  of  all  the  better  Con- 
federate ports,  and  consequently  nearest  to  the  most 
considerable  military  operations.  The  m.outh  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river  is  surrounded  b^^  shoals  and  it  discliarges  its 
waters  through  two  channels  or  inlets.  It  was  ahnost  im- 
possible to  blockade  such  a  place.  The  blockade  runners, 
who  carried  their  own  pilots,  often  picked  out  safely  and 
deftly  the  channel  and  triumphantly  made  the  port,  while 
the  pursuing  gunboats  went  aground  on  the  shoals.  Xot 
all  of  the  blockade  runners,  however,  were  so  fortunate. 
The  approach  to  the  river  is  to  this  day  lined  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  unfortunates  that  in  the  ardor  of  flight  ran 
on  the  shoals  and  were  not  able  to  get  off  again. 

Of  the  vessels  of  this  description  that  came  into  Wil- 
mington,   perhaps  the  best  known  was   the  Ad-cance — 
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named  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Governor  Vance.  This  was 
a  fast  steam  packet  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  known  there 
as  the  Lord  Clyde.  She  was  purchased  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  used  in  bringing  in  supplies  for  the 
army,  as  well  as  other  freight.  She  made  twelve  trips 
successfully  and  her  arrival  on  each  occasion  was  hailed 
with  thankfulness  by  the  starving  people  of  that  State. 
At  last  she  was  captured  on  account  of  defective  coal.  She 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  part  of  her  regular  supply  of 
anthracite  to  a  cruiser  that  had  brought  in  two  ritled  guns 
for  the  forts,  and  to  take  instead  a  supply  of  coal  from  the 
Egypt  mines.  This  choked  the  flues  and  made  so  dense  a 
smoke  that  her  course  was  revealed,  and  she  was  chased 
and  captured.  Another  notable  blockade  runner  from  this 
port  was  The  Siren,  a  fast  but  small  boat  of  great  beauty, 
that  made  as  many  as  fifty  successful  trips. 

The  actual  conditions  of  life  on  a  blockade  runner  may 
best  be  seen  by  following  the  experiences  of  a  captain 
engaged  in  that  business.  One  of  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  experience  of  Captain  John  jSTewland  Maffit, 
which  I  shall  relate. 

Early  in  1862  Captain  Maffit  sailed  about  dusk  from 
Nassau  for  Wilmington,  X.  C.  At  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  three  American 
cruisers.  Increasing  speed  to  the  fullest  cajDacity  he  sailed 
away  from  these  although  they  fired  briskly.  In  a  few- 
hours  he  discovered  two  more  just  ahead  and  sailing 
straight  for  him.  These  he  managed  to  escape  by  running 
a  zig-zag  course.  A  short  time  later  he  came  across  a 
Spanish  ship)  on  fire.  Sending  a  man  aloft  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout,  he  sent  an  officer  to  the  distressed  vessel.  The 
flames  were  soon  extinguished,  thanks  were  returned,  and 
Captain  Maffit  sailed  on  his  hunted  way.  He  especially 
relished  the  aiding  of  the  Spaniard,  because  on  board  of 
her  were  two  New  England  ladies  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Cuba.     He  chuckled  to  think  what  they  would  have  said 
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had  they  known  they  had   received  aid  from  a  blockade 
runner  of  the  Confederates. 

On  tbe  evening  of  the  succeeding  day  he  found  himself 
without  further  adventure  seventy  miles  southeast  of  AVil- 
mington.  He  dashed  off  sixty  miles  at  full  speed  and  ar- 
ranged to  pick  his  way  carefully  through  the  blockaders  for 
the  other  ten.  The  usual  shore  lights  had  been  extinguished 
for  fear  they  might  aid  the  Federals  in  some  scheme  of  night 
attack.  Says  Captain  Maffit :  ' 'Success  in  making  the  des- 
tined harbor  depended  on  exact  navigation,  a  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  its  surroundings  and  currents,  a  fearless  approach, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  subtle  society  of  John  Barley- 
corn." In  this  case  his  calculations  were  well  made.  Just 
as  the  lead  indicated  he  was  nearing  the  shore,  he  heard 
seven  bells  strike  ahead  of  him.  It  was  the  time  for  high 
tide  on  the  bar,  as  he  expected  it  should  be.  Looking  for- 
ward he  could  dimly  make  out  two  men-of-war,  so  placed 
as  to  indicate  that  the  channel  lay  between  them.  He  de- 
cided to  dart  through,  hoping  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  ordered 
full  speed  ahead,  xl  hissing  sound,  foUovred  by  the  ascent 
of  a  rocket,  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  this.  Suddenly  a 
speaking  trumpet,  that  seemed  to  project  over  his  very  deck, 
commanded:  "Heave  to,  or  I  will  sink  you  I "  -'Ay,  ay, 
sir  !• '  came  the  reply.  And  then  in  a  loud  voice  :  -'Stop  the 
engines  I"  Every  Confederate  heart  sank.  The  dreaded 
fate  they  had  feared  so  long  had  come.  It  was  surrender. 
By  this  time  the  momentum  of  the  vessel  had  carried  her 
beyond  the  two  sphinx-like  sentinels,  who  were  making- 
ready  to  send  a  boarding  party.  The  gruff  voice  again  rang 
out:  "Back  your  engines,  sir,  and  stand  by  to  receive  my 
boat. ' '  '  -Full  speed  ahead,  sir,  and  open  wide  your  throttle- 
valve  I"  said  Captain  Maffit,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  engineer. 
In  the  darkness  the  Federals  could  not  tell  that  the  vessel 
was  not  really  backing,  and,  having  gotten  ready  to  board, 
their  gunners  were  not  in  position  to  tire  instantly.  They 
were  soon  undeceived  and  hurriedly  opened  tire.     They 
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burned  Drummond  lights,  but  the  mists  refracted  the  rays 
so  as  to  raise  the  shij^  above  her  true  position.  Accord- 
ingly, many  shots  passed  over  her  hull,  but  none  struck  it. 
The  next  few  moments  were  anxious  ones  for  those  on 
board  with  Captain  ]^Jafht.  The  ship  carried  nine  hundred 
barrels  of  povrder,  and  a  hot  shot  into  these  might  send 
the  crew  to  a  fate  more  awful  than  ca^^ture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  escaped  by  a  few  moments  of  rapid  sailing,  and 
a  short  while  later  they  were  quietly  anchored  beneath  the 
guns  of  Fort  Fisher.  Next  morning  the  vessel  proceeded 
at  an  easy  sail  to  Wilmington,  where  she  quietly  unloaded 
her  cargo.  The  gunpowder  was  sent  to  the  front,  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston  used  it  a  few  days  later  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  It  was  a  thrilling  advenriire,  and  it  illustrates, 
and  better  than  anything  else,  the  life  that  men  who  ran 
the  blockade  lived  and  the  spirit  it  was  necessary  to  have 
in  order  to  go  through  it.  It  indicates  one  of  the  most 
worthy  fields  of  investigation  in  the-  whole  story  of  our 
notable  war.  John  S.  Bassett. 
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COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA.* 

The  first  provision  made  for  a  church  in  jSTorth  Carolina 
was  in  the  charter  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  in  1629. 
Other  church  x3rovisions  were  re-enacted  in  charters  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors  in  1663,  and  in  1C65.  Of  course  these 
provisions  were  for  a  state  church,  all  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  England  being  in  this  direction, 
that  is  to  say,  to  incorporate  church  and  state.  The  first 
effort  to  put  these  provisions  into  practice  was  the  vestry  act 
of  1701.  Another  act,  that  of  1704.  precipitated  the  Cary 
Rebellion.  From  1730  till  1773  the  '-Schism  Act"  was 
enforced. 

*In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  consulted  '''The  Public  Acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Frc/vince  of  North  Carolina,'  and  '"Church  and  State  in  North 
Carolina,'^  by  S.  B.  Weeks,  Ph.  D. 
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The  British  Toleration  Act,  or  Act  of  Indulgence,  of  16S9, 
delined  the  position  of  dissenters  from  the  P_]stablished 
Church.  Dissenters  were  allowed  places  of  worship  pro- 
tected from  disturbance,  if  they  took  the  oatli  of  allegiance 
and  subscribed  to  the  declaration  against  transtibstantia- 
tion.  But  such  congregations  had  to  be  registered,  and 
the  doors  of  their  meeting-houses  left  unlocked  and  un- 
barred. All  ministers  had  to  endorse  thti  Anglican  creed, 
except  that  Baptists  were  relieved  from  subscribing  to  the 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  Quakers  must  adhere  to 
the  government,  abjure  transubstantiation,  profess  faith  in 
the  Trinity  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Dissenters 
were  excluded  from  the  English  universities,  and  the  An- 
glican ceremony  alone  was  good  enough  to  tie  the  matri- 
monial knot.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  kept  many 
from  entering  corporations  or  holding  public  offices. 

From  1701  till  1710  there  was  much  opposition  to  the 
Establishment,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  churchmen  got 
the  upper  hand  and  held  it  for  some  time.  Unexecuted 
statutes  provided  for  from  £30  to  £50  for  ministers'  sala- 
ries. The  vestry  act  of  1715  was  the  lirst  church  act  to 
come  dovrn  to  us.  The  legislation  of  this  troubled  period 
clearly  indicates  that  the  right  to  dissent  was  not  yet  to  be 
recognized.  The  vestrymen  appointed  in  the  various  par- 
ishes were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  Anglican  creed 
under  pain  of  a  £'3  hue,  unless  they  were  avowed  dissen- 
ters. Vestrymen  and  church- wardens  were  granted  power 
to  purchase  glebes  and  build  churches  in  each  precinct 
with  money  levied  on  the  poll  and  collected  under  a  heavy 
penalty  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  payment.  But  laws 
are  hard  to  enforce  where  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people 
is  not  behind  them. 

After  all  this  legislation  churches  and  ministers  were 
hard  to  find  in  the  province,  for  salaries  were  small  and 
hardships  numerous.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  to  supply  the  great  need  of  preaching,  now 
sent  missionaries  to  this  promising  field.     The  first  eight 
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who  came  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  were  either 
extreiuely  wealv  or  vicious.  Sonit-  were  cowardly  and 
vacilhiting ;  some  were  knaves,  some  thieves,  and  one  was 
a  drunkard.  John  Urmstone  was  I'ond  of  cider,  rum,  and 
trading.  He  was  called  ^^the  starving  missionary,"  from 
his  continual  compLaint  of  hard  times.  lie  was  the 
plague  of  the  church  in  the  province  for  ten  years. 
This  dissipated,  vrorldly-minded  divine  suddenly  dis- 
appeared in  17*21 — presumably  to  ask  of  St.  Peter  ad- 
mittance at  Hea^■en\s  gate.  It  is  said  the  cause  of 
Christ  would  have  been  the  gainer  had  he  never  set 
foot  within  the  borders  of  the  colony.  He  was  a  slave- 
owner, a  liquor-vender,  a  chronic  grumbler,  an  incor- 
rigible liar,  and  very  avaricious.  He  administered  the 
sacrament  twice  in  the  space  of  live  years.  He  was  much 
w^orse  than  the  men  he  came  to  save.  The  next  two  mis- 
sionaries, James  Adams  and  William  Clordon,  were  good 
men.  The  former  remained  in  the  province  four  months, 
the  latter  Uvo  years,  although  suffering  greatly  in  both 
body  and  mind.  He  administered  the  sacrament  several 
times  and  baptized  nearly  three  hundred  persons. 

The  Establishment  is  largely  responsible  for  the  back- 
wardness of  the  State  in  education  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
No  school  teacher  was  allowed  to  leave  England  or  to  keep 
school  in  the  province  without  license  from  the  bishop  of 
London.  Kesirictions  were  placed  on  all  schools.  In  fact. 
the  establishment  of  schools  was  not  encouraged.  While 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  supplemented  in  1714  by 
the  Schism  Act,  was  intended  to  exclude  dissenters  from  all 
posts  of  honor,  power  and  profit,  the  Schism  Act  did  oper- 
ate to  crush  their  seminaries  and  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  educating  their  children.  This  w^as  the  heritage  the 
mother  country  gave  us.  Under  these  restraints  the  people 
were  restless.  Their  op^position  had  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  rulers.  The  spirit  of  fear  went  far  toward  miti- 
gating the  original  instructions  of  the  governors.  The 
people  were  oi) posed  to  paying  taxes  imposed  in  the  name 
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of  religion,  wlien  that  religion  was  construed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  conformity  to  the  established  church.  Out  of  a 
poll  tax  of  live  shillings  imposed  for  religious  purposes, 
little  more  than  enough  was  collected  to  pay  tlie  readers 
who  ofTiciated  on  vSunday,  and  the  occawsional  cleigyman 
coming  from  Virginia  to  preach  before  the  Assembly. 

In  1734  Gabriel  Johnston  became  governor.  Notwith- 
standing tlieir  folly  clearly  exposed  by  former  failures,  the 
same  instructions  that  had  been  sent  to  Gov.  Burrington 
were  repeated  to  Gov.  Johnston,  including  the  church  acts 
and  the  Schism  Act.  Gov.  Johnston  was  zealous  for  the 
Church.  The  condition  of  public  morals  was  painful  to 
him.  He  reminded  tlie  Assembly  that  the  instructions  for 
establishing  the  clergy  were  already  on  their  books.  He 
was  much  grieved  at  the  deplorable  and  almost  total  want 
of  divine  worship  in  the  province,  and  wrote  feelingly  and 
eloquently  about  it.  In  his  address  to  tht-  Assembly  in 
1739  he  says  :  '^The  establishment  of  the  x>ublic  worshi])  of 
Almighty  God,  as  it  is  the  great  foundation  of  the  happi- 
ness of  society,  and  without  which  you  cannot  exj>pct  Ilis 
protection,  deserves  your  earliest  care.  That  in  such  a 
wide-extended  province  as  this  is,  inhabited  by  British 
subjects,  by  persons  professing  themselves  Christians,  there 
should  be  but  two  places  where  divine  service  is  regularly 
performed,  is  really  scandalous.  Ii  is  a  reproach  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  Plis  Majesty's  dominion,  which  you  ought 
to  remove  without  loss  of  time."  In  1741.  under  Gabriel 
Johnston's  administration,  the  only  general  church  act  was 
passed.  It  provided  for  a  poll  tax  of  five  shillings.  As 
this  was  inadequate  in  some  parishes,  special  taxes  v.-ere 
levied  there.  As  money  was  scarce,  provision  was  made 
for  paying  these  taxes  in  commodities  at  tixed  rates. 
Stringent  fines  were  imposed  upon  all  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  pay  these  taxes.  Where  the  xVssembly  aiithorized 
the  establishing  of  a  church,  until  such  house  could  be 
built,  the  courthouse  in  that  parish  might  be  used  foj'  reli- 
gious purposes. 
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Gov.  Joimston  believed  that  it  was  tlie  duty  of  all  well- 
regulated  governments  to  keep  the  Lord's  Da}^  holy,  and 
to  supyjress  vice  and  iniiuorality.  So  he  recommends  that 
all  on  that  day  ax)ply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  piety,  and  by  the  act  of  1741  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor 
to  engage  in.  ordinary  labor,  or  in  gaming  or  sport,  on  land 
or  on  sea,  within  his  jurisdiction.  Swearing  before  any 
one  was  a  grave  and  punishable  offence,  but  before  the 
representatives  of  the  law  the  fine  was  heavier.  Drunken- 
ness on  any  day  was  fined,  but  on  the  Sabbath  the  fine  was 
doubled.  Each  party  in  an  act  of  fornication  vras  fined 
twenty-five  shillings.  The  father  of  a  bastard  was  com- 
pelled, on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  support  it ;  but  if  the 
mother  would  not  reveal  the  father,  she  was  responsible 
for  its  supx^'Ort.  The  provisions  in  this  paragraph  were 
authorized  to  be  read  publicly  in  all  i)l'^^ces  of  worship,  by 
the  minister,  clerk  or  reader.  Persons  unable  to  pay  the 
fines  for  drunkenness  or  swearing  before  a  court  of  record, 
were  put  in  the  stocks  not  exceeding  three  hours.  A  cotirt- 
house.  a  prison,  and  stocks  were  ordered  to  be  built  in 
every  parish.  Violators  of  the  tippling-house  ordinance, 
upon  failure  to  pay  their  fine  or  give  security,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  vvdiipping-post.  The  next  year  after  Gov., 
Johnston's  death  all  excessive  and  deceitful  gaming  was 
prohibited.  One-half  of  the  fines  accruing  from  the  viola- 
tion of  this  ordinance  was  devoted  to  the  poor.  One-half 
of  all  fines  arising  from  violation  of  acts  mentioned  herein 
went  to  the  informers.  The  other  half  was  devoted  some- 
times to  the  Church,  sometimes  to  the  province. 

Gov.  Johnston  died  in  1752  and  was  succeeded  by 
Arthur  Dobbs.  In  173u  the  authorities  in  England  had 
instructed  Gov.  Burrington  to  enforce  the  Schism  Act, 
which  had  resulted  in  crippling  the  educational  interests 
of  the  colony :  these  same  instrtictions  were,  in  1738,  re- 
newed to  Gov.  Johnston ;  and  in  175-4,  after  twenty  years 
of  failure,  the  authorities,  having  gained  no  wisdom,  again 
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renewed  their  old  instructions,  including  the  Schism  Act. 
It  seemed  the  home  government  was  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  hinder  the  growth,  development,  and  liberty  of  the 
province.  Gov.  Dobbs  began  his  administration  in  1754 
with  an  earnest  effort  to  provide  support  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  learned,  pious  clergymen,  who  were  to  live  in 
the  i)rovince.  He  wished  to  accommodate  these  ministers 
with  houses,  glebes,  and  parish  clerks,  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration might  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion and  virtue. 

The  next  ten  years  were  years  of  trial.  Act  after  act 
in  regard  to  church-building  or  the  hiring  of  clergymen 
was  passed  and  almost  innnediately  rex)ealed.  In  1760 
great  numbers  of  dissenters  Hocked  into  North  Carolina, 
mainly  from  New  England — Anabaptists,  Methodists,  Qua- 
kers, and  Presbyterians.  The  Anabaptists  and  the  Meth- 
odists were  distinguished  by  tlieir  ignorance  and  obstinacy. 
The  dissenters  rendered  tlie  ministry  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  odious  as  possible,  that  they  and 
their  doctrines  might  be  the  better  supported.  There  was 
much  scheming  and  corruption.  Men  took  advantage  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  to  become 
vestrymen,  after  which  they  succeeded  in  making  the  laws 
null  and  void.  Yestries  worked  for  their  own  interests, 
performing  their  civic  duties  and  ignoring  their  ecclesias- 
tical functions.  In  Kowan  county  vestrymen  refused  to 
qualify  and  business  was  obstructed.  They  wrangled  con- 
stantly with  the  governor  for  an  increase  of  their  functions. 
Many  would  not  go  to  the  polls  on  election  days,  so  an  act 
was  passed  to  compel  all  except  Quakers  to  vote  or  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  shilling.  Shackles  were  put  on  all  schools. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act  in  England,  it  was  re- 
enforced  three  times  in  North  Carolina.  In  educational 
matters  there  was  less  freedom  in  1773  than  in  1673.  A 
more  rigid  conformity  was  required  in  Carolina  than  in 
England.     This  was  tyranny.     The  history  of  provincial 
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North  Caroliua  sbows  a  continual  struggle  against  a  gov- 
ernment which  blindly  sought  to  repress  all  aspirations 
whether  political,  religious,  or  intellectual. 

An  act  of  1669  had  made  marriage  a  civil  contract  for 
lack  of  clergy.  In  1715  magistrates  were  empowered  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  parishes  where  there 
was  no  minister.  In  1741,  in  the  palmy  days  of  good  old 
Gabriel  Johnston,  ihe  right  was  taken  from  all  dissenting 
ministers  except  Quakers,  and  x^rovision  was  made  that  the 
ministers  of  the  established  Church  should  get  all  marriage 
fees,  it  mattered  not  who  had  performed  the  ceremony, 
unless  the  churchmen  had  positively  refused  to  do  so. 
Marriage  of  whites  to  negroes  or  Indians  was  prohibited. 
This  was  well  enough.  By  this  religious  persecution,  the 
rights  of  Quakers  and  Baptists  were  taken  away.  Strange 
discrimination  it  was  to  favor  the  Quakers  in  some  respects 
and  oppress  them  in  others.  The  Baptists  seem  to  have 
been  always  unfortunate.  The  Methodists  had  not  yet 
figured  \ery  largely  in  the  province.  The  Presbyterians 
ignored  all  legislation  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  married 
when  they  pleased,  and  doubtless  as  they  liked,  in  the 
most  approved  style ;  that  is,  without  license  or  publica- 
tion. In  1766  the  restriction  was  removed  from  regularly 
called  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  the  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  parish  got  the  fee.  Not  until 
the  Eevolution  and  the  constitution  of  1776  had  swept 
away  the  Establishment  did  the  dissenting  clergy  have  the 
legal  right  to  pjerform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Presbyterian  and  Quaker  ministers,  by  special  enact- 
ment, were  released  from  general  or  private  musters. 
Baptist  ministers  had  to  attend. 

While  dissenters  suifered  distraint  for  tithes  and  mili- 
tary levies,  they  were  not  imprisoned,  and  only  one  man, 
named  Borden,  was  deprived  of  office  on  account  of  reli- 
gious views.  However,  dissenters  did  not  figure  promi- 
nently as  officeholders  during  the  royal  period,     Sixty-six 
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yearrf  of  constant  agitation  culminated  in  the  Mecklenbnrg 
instructions  of  ITTo  and  the  Dechiration  of  Eiglits  in  1776, 
and  crystalized  in  the  Halifax  Constitution  of  1776  and  in 
the  final  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789. 
The  final  triumph  of  absolute  religious  freedom  in  this 
State  was  attained  by  the  removal,  in  1S85,  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  ban  on  Roman  Catholics. 

B.  F.  Carpenter. 


BART.  F.  MOORE  ON  SECESSION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION.^- 

Bartholomew  Figures  Moore  was  born  near  Fishing 
Creek,  Halifax  County,  X.  C,  January  29,  ISOl.  The 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm.  In  1818  he  entered  the  State  University  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1S20.  From  1820-23  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  began 
at  Nashville,  X.  C,  remaining  there  until  1835,  when  he 
removed  to  Halifax  county,  his  old  home.  In  December, 
1828,  he  was  married  to  Louisa  Bocldie,  daughter  of  Geo. 
Boddie,  Esq.,  of  Xash  county,  who  died  November  4th, 
1829. 

On  April  19,  1835,  he  married  Lucy  W.  Boddie,  another 
daughter  of  George  Boddie,  Esq.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1886 -'44,  with  the  exception  of  '38.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gh'aham  as  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  and  the  next  Legislature  elected  him 
to  that  position.  In  1857  he  resigned  the  ^position  of 
Attorney  General  in  consequence  of  an  appointment  on  a 
commission  to  revise  the  statute  law  of  the  State.  In  1848 
he  moved  to  Raleigh,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  on 
November  27,  1878. 

*The  material  from  which  this  paper  was  written  was  taken  from  a 
Memorial  Pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Bar  of  North  Carolina,  and  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Moore  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Capehart,  of  Kittrell.  N.  C.  They 
belong  to  the  papers  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College. 
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In  all  tlie  long  career  of  Mr.  Moore,  as  a  lawyer,  a  states- 
man, or  as  a  private  citizen,  there  is  probably  nothing 
which  brings  out  the  true  character  of  the  man  so  well  as 
the  course  he  chose  to  parsue  during  the  days  of  secession 
and  reconstruction.  He  was  by  conviction  a  Federalist, 
both  in  politics  and  in  the  construction,  which,  as  a  lawyer, 
he  placed  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  the  question  of  secession  arose  he  declared  himself 
unalterably  opposed  to  it.  For  his  views  he  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  some,  but  few  then  stopped  to  consider,  and 
fewer  still  recognized,  the  true  motive  which  prompted  him 
in  taking  such  a  course. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  circumstances, 
it  was  indeed  a  bold  step,  and  one  fraught  with  the  most 
serious  consequences,  especially  to  a  man  in  the  high  posi- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Moore  had  attained.  He  was  then,  and 
had  been  for  many  years,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  lawyers  in  the  State.  His  brief  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  State  vs.  Will,  which,  when  decided, 
settled  then  and  forever  afterwards  the  true  relations  be- 
tween master  and  slave  in  North  Carolina,  stood  theu,  as 
it  probably  does  until  this  day,  as  the  greatest  piece  of 
legal  argument  ever  produced  in  the  State.  The  revision 
of  the  statute  law*  of  the  State,  which  was  entirely  under 
his  supervision,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  his  individual  labor, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  ablest  critics  as  a  work  of  marked 
ability.  Had  he  espoused  the  cause  of  secession,  no  man 
would  have  stood  higher  among  the  leaders  than  he.  But 
fortunately  Mr.  Moore  was  prompted  by  higher  and  nobler 
motives  than  the  mere  mercenary,  and  although  deserted 
by  friends  and  colleagues,  he  remained  true  to  his  honest 
convictions  and  unhesitatingly  declared  his  opinion  when- 
ever and  w^herever  the  opportunity  presented. 

Mr.  iSToore  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  South  had 
grounds  for  complaint,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter: ''I  would  not  impress  ujjon  you  that  the  South  has  no 
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cause  of  complaint.  She  has  many,  but  if  for  such  cause 
a  people  may  quit  their  alliances,  then  there  can  be  no 
durable  union." 

To  him  there  could  be  no  reliable  liberty  of  the  State 
without  the  union  of  the  States.  He  was  a  close  student 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  He 
plainly  foresaw  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  a  union  of 
the  Southern  States  based  upon  the  x>rinciple  which 
prompted  secession.  A  nation  composed  of  States  whose 
union  was  optional,  and  necessarily  weak,  coiild  only  come 
to  confusion  and  ruin. 

Probably  his  own  words  can  give  us  the  best  idea  of  how 
he  looked  upon  the  matter.  In  his  will  he  says:  "I  was 
unable,  under  my  conviction  of  the  solemn  duties  of 
X)atriotism,  to  give  any  excuse  for,  or  countenance  to,  the 
civil  war  of  1861,  without  sacrificing  all  self-respect.  My 
judgment  was  the  instiuctor  of  my  conscience,  and  no  man 
suffered  greater  misery  than  did  I.  as  the.  scenes  of  battle 
unfolded  the  bloody  carnage  of  war  in  the  midst  of  our 
homes.  I  had  been  taught  under  the  deep  conviction  of 
my  judgment  that  there  could  be  no  reliable  liberty  of  my 
State  without  the  union  of  the  States,  and  being  devoted 
to  my  State,  I  felt  that  I  should  desert  her  whenever  I 
should  aid  to  destroy  the  Union.  1  could  not  imagine  a 
more  terrible  spectacle  than  that  of  beholding  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of 
States  dissolved ,  discordant  and  belligerent,  and  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds  and  drenched  in  fraternal  blood. 
With  this  horrible  picture  of  anarchy  and  blood  looming 
up  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not,  as  a  patriot,  consent  to 
welcome  its  approach  to  '  my  own,  my  native  land,'  and 
tralv  was  I  happy  when  I  saw  the  sun  of  peace  rising  with 
the  glorious  x)r()aiise  to  shine  once  more  on  States  equal, 
free,  honored  and  united." 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  our  great  men  who  have 
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placed  a  higher  estimate  upon  a  good  government,  and  a 
free  and  contented  people,  than  did  Mr.  Moore.  He  hesi- 
tated at  no  o])stacle,  it  matters  not  how  great,  when  the 
piirit}'  of  the  government  was  at  stake.  In  a  letter  to  his 
daughter  he  says:  -'I  have  written,  my  dear  child,  more 
on  politics  than  I  iatended,  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  I 
regard  our  country  as  the  best  inheritance  I  can  leave  to 
my  children  ;  of  far  greater  value  than  all  my  property,  if 
that  might  be  preserved  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  finan- 
cial aifairs  of  the  day." 

Never  did  Mr.  Moore  show  the  honesty  of  his  purpose, 
and  the  true  love  he  felt  for  North  Carolina  better  or  to 
more  effect  than  in  the  service  which  he  r«-ndered  in  tlie 
utter  confusion  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  sur- 
render. Time  had  proved  the  correctness  of  his  views,  and 
now  when  the  days  of  reconstruction  began  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  in  restoring  North  Carolina  to  her  for- 
mer position  in  the  Union,  which  he  had  fought  so  hard 
for  her  to  maintain.  On  account  of  his  position  in  regard 
to  secession,  the  Federal  authorities  sought  his  advice. 
Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  President  Johnson  invited 
Mr.  Moore  to  come  to  Washington  to  join  in  a  consulta- 
tion in  regard  to  the  taking  of  North  Carolina  back  into 
the  Union.  He  advised  that  she  should  at  once  be  recog- 
nized with  only  such  changes  in  lier  constitution  as  were 
necessary  to  make  it  better  conform  to  the  changed  state 
of  affairs.  These  changes  he  said  the  people  should  be 
allowed  to  make  themselves  and  in  their  accustomed  way. 
Mr.  Moore's  advice  was  not  heeded,  but  it  did  not  cause 
him  for  a  moment  to  cease  his  efforts  in  his  State's  behalf. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  called  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  i)rominent  member  and 
warmly  sujjported  the  ado])tion  of  every  measure  which 
tended  to  place  North  Carolina  in  what  he  conceived  was 
her  proper  place  in  the  Union.  His  ambition  was  that  she 
should  not  have  her  privileges  curtailed, but  should  stand  on 
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an  equal  footing  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  x\lthough 
he  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  yet  he  was  bit- 
terly op])Osed  to  negro  suffrage  and  vigorously  fought 
against  it.  He  realized  that  the  ignorant  negroes  iiad  no 
idea  of  self-government,  and  to  place  the  ballot  in  their 
hands  meant  no  end  of  trouble  for  the  whites  of  the  South. 
Military  rule  was  alike  obnoxious  in  his  sight.  The  pres- 
ence of  Federal  soldiers  to  enforce  laws  v/as  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  considered  the  rights  of  Xorth  Carolin- 
ians to  govern  themselves. 

Mr.  Moore  had  little  respect  for  the  constitution  of  1868, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  a  convention  acting  under  the 
orders  of  General  Canby,  and  which  is  now  generally 
known  as  the  "Canby  Constitution.'' 

In  a  letter  dated  March  28,  1868,  he  says  :  '*  It  is  in  my 
view,  with  some  exceptions,  a  wretched  basis  to  secure 
liberty  or  property.  The  legislative  authority  rests  upon 
ignorance  without  a  single  check  excej^t  senatorial  age 
against  legislative  plunder  by  exorbitant  taxation."  Fur- 
ther on  in  the  same  letter  he  says  again:  *'The  Radical 
party  purposes  to  fill  our  Congressional  representation  with 
those  men  recently  introduced  from  otlier  quarters  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  impose  them  upon  us  through  the 
instrumentality  and  league  of  the  ignorance  of  the  State, 
nor  have  they  stopped  there — they  have  proposed  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  Superior  Courts  men  whose 
knowledge  of  law  is  contemptible  and  far  below  the 
requirements  of  a  decent  County  Court  lawyer.  The  party 
has  had  no  regard,  unless  where  tiiey  thought  they  would 
increase  their  strength,  for  the  selection  of  a  single  man  of 
worth  or  intelligence  for  any  office,  however  high  might  be 
the  qualifications  demanded  for  it.'' 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Canity  constitution  polit- 
ical excitement  in  Xorth  Carolina  became  very  intense,  and 
certain  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  openly  engaged  in 
the  canvass.     Against  this  Mr.  Moore  felt  that  something 
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should  be  done  to  preserve  the  i)urity  of  the  court.  He 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  bar  and  naturally  felt  that 
he  should  take  the  lead  in  the  matrei.  Accordingly  he 
drew  up  and  had  published,  in  the  Daily  Sentinel  of  April 
19,  1869,  the  following  article,  entitled:  "A  Solemn  Pro- 
test of  the  Bar  of  North  Carolina  Against  Judicial  Inter- 
ference in  Political  Affairs."  '-The  undersigned  present, 
or  former,  members  of  the  bar  of  North  Carolina,  have 
witnessed  the  late  public  demonstrations  of  political  par- 
tizanship  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
with  profound  regret  and  unfeigned  alarm  for  the  purity 
of  the  future  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Active  and  open  participation  in  the  strife  of  political 
contests  by  any  judge  of  the  State,  so  far  as  we  recollect, 
or  tradition  c>r  history  has  informed  us,  was  unknown  to 
the  people  until  the  late  exhibitions.  To  say  that  these 
were  unexpected,  and  a  prediction  of  them  by  the  wisest 
among  us  would  have  been  spurned  as  incredible,  would 
not  express  half  of  our  astonishment  or  the  painful  shock 
suffered  by  our  feelings  when  we  savT  the  humiliating  fact 
accomplished.  Xot  only  did  we  not  anticipate  it,  but  we 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  be  done  in  our  day.  Many  of 
us  have  passed  through  political  times  almost  as  excited  as 
those  of  to-day:  and  most  of  us,  recently,  through  one 
more  excited ;  but,  never  before  have  we  seen  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  singly  or  en  mousse,  move  from  that 
becoming  propriety  so  indispensable  to  secure  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and,  throwing  aside  the  ermine,  rush  into 
the  mad  contest  of  politics  under  the  excitement  of  drums 
and  flags.  From  the  unerring  lessons  of  the  past  we  are 
assured  that  a  judge  who  openly  and  publicly  displays  his 
political  party  zeal  renders  himself  unlit  to  hold  the  'bal- 
ance of  justice,'  and  whenever  an  cx'casion  may  offer  to 
serve  his  fellow-partizans  he  will  yield  to  the  temptation, 
and  the  '  wavering  balance '   will  shake. 

*'It  is  a  natural  weakness  in  man  that  he  who  warmly 
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and  publicly  identifies  himself  with  a  political  party  will 
be  tempted  to  uphold  the  party  whlcli  upholds  him,  and 
all  exT)erience  teaches  us  that  a  pn.rtizan  judge  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  to  settle  the  great  principles  of  a  political 
constitution,  while  he  reads  and  studies  the  book  of  its 
laws  under  the  banners  of  a  party. 

^^  Unwilling  that  our  silence  should  be  construed  into  an 
indifference  to  the  humiliating  spectacle  now  passing  around 
us;  influenced  solely  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  veneration  for 
the  past  purity  which  has  distinguished  the  administration 
of  law  in  our  State,  and  animated  by  the  hope  that  the 
voice  of  the  bar  of  North  Carolina  will  not  be  powerless  to 
avert  the  pernicious  examj)le  which  we  have  denounced, 
and  to  repress  its  contagious  influence,  we  have  under  a 
sense  of  solemn  duty  subscribed  and  published  this  pax^er." 

The  above  article  was  signed  by  one  hundred  and  eight 
prominent  attorneys,  which  was  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number  in  the  State  at  that  time.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  at  once  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  famous 
'' contempt  x^roceedings  "  begun.  Chief  Justice  Pearson 
issued  orders  that  those  lawyers  whose  names  were  signed 
to  the  article  should  hereafter  be  deljarred  from  ftirther 
practice  in  the  courts  unless  they  should  apx:)ear  before  him 
and  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  To  save  expense  and 
shorten  matters  notice  was  served  on  only  three  of  the 
attorneys,  Messrs.  Moore,  Bragg  and  Haywood.  ^Yhen 
answer  to  the  charge  was  made,  Messrs.  Battle,  Person, 
Fowle  and  Barnes  appeared  for  the  defendants.  No  denial 
of  writing  and  publishing  the  article  was  made  by  the 
defendants,  but  they  did  disavow  any  intention  of  com- 
mitting contempt  or  of  doing  injury  to  the  court.  On  the 
other  hand  they  declared  their  i)urpose  was  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  court  and  protect  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Judge  Pearson  gave  quite  an  elaborate  opinion  on 
the  case,  strongly  implying  the  guilt  of  the  parties  accused, 
but  decided  under  the  law  which  grants  the  accused  the 
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privilege  of  coming  into  court  and  purging  liimself  by 
pleading  a  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  commit  contempt. 
Their  disavowal,  coming  witlun  the  rule,  they  were  excused, 
but  not  acquitted. 

The  court  seemed  glad  to  let  the  matter  go  as  it  did,  and 
well  it  might.  The  rebuke  was  merited,  and  the  court  has 
never  recovered  from  its  effect. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Moore's  motives 
in  administering  this  rej^roof,  and  although  he  came  out  of 
the  contest  victorious,  the  whole  matter  was  a  source  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  him.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter: ^^  While  I  rejoice  that  my  course  is  sustained  by  all 
the  virtuous  and  sensible,  yet  I  weep  over  the  degradation 
into  which  the  court  has  plunged  itself  and  the  liberties  of 
freemen.  I  had  no  purpose  to  degrade  the  court ;  God 
knows  that  my  only  object  was  to  x>^irify  and  elevate  it. 
The  conduct  of  individuals  composing  the  court  was  unbe- 
coming the  judges  according  to  my  judgment,  founded 
upon  all  the  past  examples  of  the  enlightened  men  who 
had  adorned  our  annals.  1  saw^  that  if  such  conduct  should 
be  tolerated  and  become  common,  the  judiciary  would  sink 
into  partizan  political  corruption.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as 
the  oldest  member  of  the  bar,  to  lift  my  wavering  voice 
against  the  pernicious  example.  I  did  so  as  an  act  of  duty. 
I  feel  now  still  more  sensibly  that  it  was  ray  duty." 

This  one  act  w^as  probably  the  greatest  single  service  ever 
rendered  by  any  man  in  our  State  in  the  cause  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  same  spirit  of  bold  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  considered  harmful  to  the  State,  which 
characterized  Mr.  Moore's  course  during  the  days  of  seces- 
sion and  reconstruction,  is  seen  throughout  his  entire  life. 
And  whatever  may  be  said  of  him  along  other  lines,  he 
certainly  stood  as  an  unselfish  protector  of  the  people's 
interests,  displaying  in  his  actions  a  foresight  and  sound 
judgment  displayed  by  few. 

J.  P,  Gibbons. 
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THE    LIFE   AND   CHARACTER    OF    JACOB    THOMPSON. 

North  Carolina  has  contributed  much  to  the  history  of 
other  States.  Many  of  our  promising  youths  have  gone  to 
add  their  lives  and  talents  to  increasing  the  honor  rolls  of 
other  sections  of  the  Union.  Upon  all  such  she  looks  v/ith 
pride  and  pleasure.  But  she  is  not  willing  that  all  the  honor 
coming  from  such  lives  be  claimed  by  the  States  of  their 
adoption.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consideration  for 
one  to  have  been  a  true,  native  North  Carolinian.  There  is 
a  solidity  and  strength  of  character  in  the  general  tenor  of 
our  good  old  State  that  will  make  itself  felt  wherever  you 
find  it.  The  mother  takes  some  credit  to  herself  for  the 
achievements  of  her  sons. 

One  life  we  should  not  fail  to  lay  great  claims  to  is  that  of 
Jacob  Thompson,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  who  gave  his 
life  work  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  served  twelve  \ears 
as  Congressman  from  that  State  during  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  of  the  Nation's  history,  and  filled  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  James  Buchanan.  He  was 
one  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  time  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  Nation's  capital  in  the  days  when  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  were  crossing  swords  in  the  Senatorial 
arena.      His  life  is  worth  considering. 

He  was  born  in  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Leasburg,  in 
Caswell  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1810.  His  father  was 
Nicholas  Thompson,  wdio  moved  from  Orange  county  and 
settled  in  Leasburg  about  1801.  He  w^as  of  Scottish  descent^ 
and  inherited  much  of  the  energy  and  fortitude  inherent  in 
the  people  of  the  land  of  Bruce  and  Wallace.  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune  by  farming,  tanning  leather,  and  harness 
making.  He  was  thoroughly  honest  and  upright  in  all  his 
dealings.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  tracing  the 
ancestors  of  Jacob  Thompson  back  for  several  generations,  we 
find  them  remarkable  for  their  integrity  and  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple. 
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The  wife  of  Nicholas  Thompson  was  Lucretia  Vanhook, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Vanhook,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  influence.  Eight  children  were  the 
result  of  this  union,  six  boys  and  two  girls.  The  boys'  names 
were,  Joseph  Sidney,  James  Young,  Jacob,  John,  William, 
and  George  Nicholas;  the  girls  were  Ann  and  Sarah.  Of 
this  number,  only  two  are  now  livingj — William  Thompson, 
an  influential  lawyer  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
M.  Lewis,  of  College  Hall,  in  the  same  State.  Joseph  Sid- 
ney, the  eldest,  was  for  some  time  a  successful  merchant  of 
Leasburg.  He  died  several  years  ago.  James  Young,  and 
John  were  both  prominent  physicians  of  Mississippi.  Ann 
became  the  wil^  of  Yancey  W^iley,  a  nephew  of  Bartlett  Yan- 
cey, CaswelPs  distinguished  statesman.  These  two,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wiley,  also  made  Mississippi  their  home.  The  young- 
est son,  George  Nicholas,  became  a  lawyer,  settled  in  Leas- 
burg, and  rose  to  be  a  leader  in  the  politics  of  Caswell  county. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  early  showed  the  qualities  that 
added  so  much  to  his  name  in  after  life.  He  was  a  bright, 
energetic,  industrious  boy,  noted  for  his  remarkable  will 
power.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hawfield  school 
in  Orange  county,  and  he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  graduated  in  1S31, 
and  received  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  On  the  day  of  his 
graduation  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college. 
While  in  college  he  was  converted  and  for  some  time  thought 
seriously  of  entering  the  active  ministry'  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South.  Finally,  however,  he  decided  to  be  a  lawyer,  and 
after  eighteen  months'  efficient  work  as  a  teacher,  he  resigned 
his  position  and  began  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  John  M. 
Dick,  of  Greensboro.  In  eighteen  months  he  received  license 
to  practice  in  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  State,  and  in  1835  he 
was  admitted  attorney  and  counsellor-at-Iaw  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  the  State. 

At  this  time  Mississippi,  with  its  vast,  undeveloped  re- 
sources,   was  a  tempting  field   for  strong,   ambitious  young 
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manhood.  Thompson  was  attracted  by  it  and  soon  left  his 
native  State  for  this  rapidly  advancing  section  of  the  Great 
Valley.  At  the  advice  of  his  brother  he  settled  at  Pontotoc. 
The  Chickasaw  Indians  had  just  ceded  the  beautiful  section 
around  Pontotoc  to  the  government.  Owing  to  the  convey- 
ance of  lands  a  great  deal  of  business  was  required  of  lawyers 
in  that  section.  Youno^  Thompson  threw  all  his  tireless, 
well-equipped  force  into  the  work,  and  soon  rose  in  popu- 
larity and  influence.     He  made  money  fast. 

But  his  friends  would  not  let  him  keep  out  of  politics. 
The  community  soon  became  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  State  should  endorse  the  Union  Bank  bonds  for 
$5,000,000  or  not.  The  first  political  speech  ever  made  by 
Mr.  Thompson  was  at  a  meeting  held  at  Pontotoc  for  the 
purpose  of  favoring  that  policy  and  instructing  the  represent- 
atives in  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  the  endorsement. 
Thompson  opposed  the  resolution  m  a  strong  and  able 
speech  which  attracted  attention  throughout  the  State.  He 
denounced  the  banking^  mania  which  vvas  running  riot  over 
Mississippi,  and  predicted  that  the  sequence  would  be  over- 
whelming ruin  and  universal  bankruptcy.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted,  liowever,  but  in  a  short  time  the  whole  State 
had  serious  cause  to  regret  that  Thompson's  warning  had  not 
been  heeded. 

After  this  he  was  pressed  into  political  service.  In  1837 
he  was  nominated  candidate  for  the  Attorney-Generalship  of 
his  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority,  but  in  all  sections  where  he  was  known  he 
received  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  About  this  time  banks 
were  suspended  all  over  the  Nation  and  the  Democratic  party 
seemed  to  fall  into  despair,  especially  in  Mississippi. 

Under  those  circumstances  Thompson  was  nominated  for 
Congress  in  1839.  He  was  quite  young  for  such  a  position, 
but  he  made  an  exceptionally  strong  canvass  and  was  elected 
by  a.  handsome  majority.  For  twelve  successive  years  he 
served  his  State  in  this  capacity,  doing  valuable  work  for 
Mississippi  and  for  the  country  at  large. 
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His  talents  and  good  qualities  were  recognized  soon  after 
lie  took  his  seat.  In  1841  his  second  nomination  for  Congress 
was  made.  About  that  time  the  Union  Bank  became  utterly 
bankrupt.  The  bonds  of  the  Bank  which  the  State  had 
endorsed,  and  on  which  the  Bank  had  raised  capital  to  run 
its  career,  had  been  dishonored  and  the  State  was  called  upon 
to  renew  its  endorsement.  The  Governor  had  refused  pay- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  State  was  not  legally  or  morally 
bound,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son vvas  called  upon  for  his  views.  He  supported  the  Governor 
in  his  refusal  in  a  letter  settmg  forth  the  position  so  clearly 
that  his  views  were  accepted  by  the  people  and  were  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  During  the  ensuing  session 
of  Congress  offensive  allusion  w^as  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  Mississippi's  action  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Thompson, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  championed  the  cause  of 
his  State  in  a  strong,  masterful  effort  that  put  a  stop  to  all 
sneers.  This  speech  is  before  me  and  I  find  it  interesting 
and  full  of  sound  reasoning.  I  cannot  give  a  fair  synopsis  of 
it,  and  will  not  attempt  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  true  states- 
man and  of  a  great  man.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Thomp- 
son condemns  the  idea  of  a  State  or  Nation  contracting  a  debt 
by  issuing  bonds  for  loans.  He  holds  that  in  times  of  peace 
no  government  should  contract  a  permanent  debt.  He  did 
not  believe  in  giving  capitalists  and  brokers  a  hold  on  the 
Treasury  of  State  or  Nation,  He  also  made  an  eloquent 
defense  of  Mississippi's  action  in  not  sustaining  the  bonds. 
I  should  like  to  quote  passages  of  this  address,  but  space  is 
not  sufiicient. 

When  the  convention  of  1844  met,  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  the  most  prominent  issue.  As  is 
well  known,  Henry  Clay,  on  account  of  his  honest  opposition 
to  annexation,  failed  to  get  the  nomination,  and  James  K. 
Polk  was  nominated.  Jacob  Thompson  did  much  toward 
securing  this  nomination.  He  aided  Robt.  J.  Walker  in 
writine  the  celebrated  letter  which  made  annexation  the  issue 
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of  the   campaign.     When    Polk    was    elected    he   informed 

Walker  that  he  could  not  offer  him  any  cabinet  position, 
except  that  of  Attorney-General.  Walker  v/anted  a  higher 
place  and  appealed  to  Tliompson  to  use  his  influence  toward 
getting  it  for  him.  Thompson  influenced  Polk  to  make 
Walkei  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When  Walker  heard  of 
it,  he  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Thompson,  you  are  my  best  friend  ! 
Your  zeal  and  firmness  have  saved  me.  I  can  never,  never 
forget  you."  I  will  mention  in  paSvSing  that  Walker  proved 
to  be  an  unprincipled  office-seeker  and  basely  ungrateful  to 
Thompson. 

When  the  Mississippi  Democratic  Convention  met  in  1851, 
Mr.  Thompson  requested  them  to  nominate  some  other  man 
for  Congress.  He  had  for  some  time  been  desirous  of  retiring 
to  private  life  and  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  among 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  scenes  of  his  charming  home.  But 
when  the  convention  looked  for  a  candidate  to  fill  his  place, 
no  agreement  could  be  made,  and  Thompson  was  petitioned 
to  become  a  candidate  again.  He  at  last  consented.  In  this 
election,  he  was  defeated  on  account  of  the  weakness  cf  his 
colleagues.  He  attempted  to  carry  the  whole  district  for  his 
party  and  lost  his  own  election. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  Father's 
of  the  House.  His  opinions  were  eagerly  sought  by  his  asso- 
ciates. I  quote  the  follov/ing  estimate  from  one  well  acquainted 
with  his  character  :  ''Cautious  and  deliberate  in  taking  all 
positions  on  all  new  issues,  pet  firm  and  resolute  in  main- 
taining them,  he  was  ever  consistent  and  became  a  leader  on 
whom  the  most  implicit  reliance  could  be  placed.  Always 
prudent,  yet  firm  and  determined,  sure  of  his  position  and 
well  able  to  defend  it,  no  constituency  was  ever  served  with 
more  fidelity,  honesty  and  efficiency,  and  none  ever  trusted 
a  representative  wnth  more  constancy  and  confidence."  He 
was  often  weighed  in  the  balance  but  never  found  wanting. 
In  1852,  Mr.  Thompson  became  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
convention  and  contributed  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than 
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any  other  one  of  its  member,  to  the  nomination  of  Franklin 
Pierce  for  the  Presidency.  After  the  election,  President 
Pierce  tendered  Mr.  Thompson  the  Consulship  to  Cuba  but 
he  respectfully  declined  the  honor. 

Soon  after  this,  IMr.  Thompson  was  strongly  considered  for 
the  Senatorship  from  Mississippi,  though  Col.  Jeff.  Davis 
was  finally  selected. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Thompson  supported  James  Buchanan  m  the 
Presidential  Convention.  After  the  election,  he  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  Departm.ent  of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Buch- 
anan's Cabinet.  This  he  accepted  and  entered  on  his  duties 
March,  1857*  He  found  the  Department  a  mere  aggregation 
of  bureaus,  working  entirely  without  concert,  and  the  Sec- 
retary a  mere  figure  head.  With  his  old  time  energy,  he 
went  to  work  and  infused  new  life  into  every  department, 
united  all  the  business  under  one  head,  himself  the  director. 
The  department  grew  in  favor  and  popularity  with  the  whole 
country.  The  business  transacted  by  it  was  enormous.  The 
volumes  of  the  decisions  of  Secretary  Thompson  in  law  cases 
alone,  were  larger  than  those  of  the  Attorney  General. 

During  this  administration,  the  treaclien,'  of  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  caused  much  adverse 
and  very  unjust  criticism  of  the  worthy  Secretary.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson's  politial  opponents  to 
find  out  the  truth  and  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was  innocent 
of  any  of  the  charges  his  enemies  had  heaped  upon  him. 

When  the  Civil  War  had  broke  out,  Mr.  Thompson  volun- 
teered his  services.  He  went  into  active  service  and  held 
several  important  positions  during  his  stay  in  the  army.  Pie 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  General  Pemberton  around 
Vicksburg.  He  retired  in  1863  ^^  serve  in  the  Legislature  of 
his  State. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  a  telegram  from  President  Davis, 
calling  him  to  Richmond.  The  President  had  heard  that 
several  thousands  of  people  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
were  weary  of  the  war  and  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  and 
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demand  of  the  Unitt^d  States  Government  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. The  Confederate  Congress  had  voted  an  appropria- 
tion tovv-ard  arming  these  people,  and  directed  President  Davis 
to  send  one  of  our  most  discreet^ and  reliable  citizens  to  Can- 
ada, to  confer  with  those  who  sympathised  with  the  Confeder- 
acy and  were  v/illing  to  aid  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 
This  was  a  secret  mission  and  one  liable  to  subject  the 
ambassador  to  slander  and  misrepresentation  by  the  unscru- 
pulous. Mr.  Thompson  hesitated  before  accepting  it.  But 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  serve  his  country  in  any  honorable  vray 
possible,  and  fmaliy  accepted.  Accompanied  by  C.  C.  Clay 
and  W.  W.  Clery,  he  ran  the  blockade  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
and  sailed  to  halifax,  Nova  Scotia  ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
a  point  south-west  of  Montreal  where  he  could  confer  with 
the  people  of  the  States  mentioned  above.  His  experience 
here  read  like  a  romance.  Nothing  of  value,  however  could 
be  accomplished  and  he  ordered  the  escaped  Confederates 
under  his  charge  to  return  home.  These  were  pantin,^  for 
revenue,  and,  going  contrary  to  Thompson's  order,  m_ade  a 
rade  on  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  Vermont.  For  this  deed 
comtnitted  by  a  band  of  unruly,  revengeful  prisoners,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  called  an  incendiary  by  the  press  of  the  time. 
He  made  no  defense  wdiatever,  but  waited  for  time  to  reveal 
the  right.  He  was  soon  cleared  of  all  such  base  accusations. 
While  Thompson  was  on  his  way  to  Halifax  from  Montreal, 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Then  one  of  the  most 
unpardonable  plots  was  conceived  by  certain  authorities  in 
Washington  City.  They  decided  to  charge  the  President  o{' 
the  Confederacy  and  his  commissioners  in  Canada  with  delib- 
erately planning  this  terrible  crime.  Perjured  testimony  was 
obtained  by  bribery.  A  proclamation  was  issued  offereing  a 
large  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Clement  C.  Clay,  and  others.  A  friend  told  me  recently 
that  lie  saw  a  copy  of  a  tblegram  in  the  Historical  Collection 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv,  which  reads  :  "Arrest  Jacob 
Thompson."      This  tells  the  tale. 
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When  Thompson  heard  of  this  his  first  impression  was  to 
present  himself  at  Washington  City,  and  demand  atrial.  His 
frsends  fearing  thnt  justice  would  not  be  done  him  by  the 
authorities  in  power  persuaded  him  not  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Thompson  had  served  in  Congress 
together  and  had  formed  there  a  true  and  lasting  friendship. 
Bach  admired  and  respected  the  manly  qualities  of  the  other. 
Thompson  recognized  in  Lincoln  a  real  friend  and  not  an 
enemy  of  the  Southland,  and  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President,  he  mourned  it  as  a  public  calamity 
and  a  private  sorrow.  Only  a  short  while  before  th.e  assassin- 
ation, Thompson  had  been  recognized  by  some  Federal  author- 
ities in  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  was  seking  a  vessel  on 
which  to  escape  from  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  War 
was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  his  arrest,  Mr.  Lincoln  hear- 
ing of  this,  only  a  few  hours  before  his  assassination,  suspended 
the  issuing  of  the  order  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Thomp- 
son be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  unmolested.  This  shows 
the  relations  existing  betw-een  them.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  subsequent  history^  has  obliterated  the  envious  calumny. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  his  family  soon  sailed  for  Europe  where 
they  spent  several  years  before  returning  to  their  homes  in 
Oxford,  Miss. 

Soon  after  going  to  Mississippi  he  had  been  married  to  Miss 
Catharine  Jones,  the  only  daughcr  of  Paton  Jones,  a  very 
wealthy  and  prominent  man.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  a  lovely 
woman,  possessing;  Sue  taste  and  judgment.  vS he  was  a  favor- 
ite of  society  in  Washington,  and  made  the  home  of  her  I 
husband  the  favorite  resort  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  f 
Between  her  and  her  husband  the  utmost  harmony  and  con- 
fidence existed. 

Their  onl}  -'0\\,  Caswell  Macon,  married  a  Miss  Fox,  and 
died  leaving  a  widow  and  two  little  girls  to  be  cared  for  by 
his  parents.  One  of  these  grandchildren  is  Mrs.  V^an  Leer 
Kirkman,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady  Manager  of 
Nashville  Exposition  of  1897.  Her  picture  appeared  in  Mun- 
sey"  s  Magaztnf.^  a  few  months  ago.  ,• 
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In  private  as  well  as  public  life,  Jacob  Thompson  bore  him- 
self as  a  inau  of  high  character.  One  says  of  him:  '41e 
was  a  dear,  good  man,  an  excellent  friend,  sympathetic  in 
nature,  kind  and  generous.  Im  manner  dignified,  command- 
ing  respect.  He  was  remarkable  in  being  never  overbearing 
to  inferiors.''  He  was  a  very  successful  business  man,  and 
managed  a  large  plantation  with  large  profit  to  himsef.  He 
often  loaned  money  but  never  charged  interest.  He  did  not 
believe  in  charging  interest. 

I  will  close  as  I  began,  that  North  Carolina  will  do  well  to- 
lay  some  claim  to  the  achievements  of  her  distinguished  son. 
His  life  reflects  credit  on  bis  mother  State,  on  his  adopted 
State,  and  the  nation  at  large.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
him  is  that  he  was  a  man  brave  and  true.  In  all  his  remark- 
able and  chequered  existence,  he  never  sold  his  birth-righl. 
In  this  age,  when  the  forms  ot  the  demagogue  and  unprinci- 
pled office-seeker  are  so  clearly  outlined  on  our  political  sky, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  and  gaze  on  one  who  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  true  citizen  of  his  country. 

J.  F.  BiviNS. 
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JOHN    .S.    EASSETT. 

Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Soutken;  Con/edefcuy.  By  Heury  Alexander  White. 
Heroes  of  the  Nation's  Series.  i^New  York;  G.  P.  Putuam's  Sous.  1S97. 
Pp.  xiv,  467)  Here  is  a  good  luilitary  life  of  General  t,ee,  and  a  dear  view 
of  the  Civil  War  from  the  Southern  standpoint.  The  strong  points  of  the 
v.'ork  are  clearness,  force,  sustained  inlerest,  directness,  and  elevated  ideas. 
Lee  is  painted  a:i  the  hero,  and  yet  the  narrative  is  not  weakened  by  that 
provincial  tone  of  self  confidence  that  often  appears  in  books  by  Southerners 
about  their  osvn  prominent  njen  oi-  aboat  tl'ieir  own  history.  Back  of  I.ee 
the  soldier  is  Lee  the  man.  In  Uv.  Worth's  treatment  of  this  side  of  his 
subject  is  seen  the  charm  peculiar  to  Virj.^inia  breeding  which  writers  like 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  Dr.  Woodrow  Wdson  in  his  Washini^to/f  havt? 
made  familiar  to  many  readers.  This  book  is  iic.t.t\vr.rthy  for  another  reason: 
It  is  a  triumph  of  reconciliation  and  union  to  put  a  life  of  Lee  in  the 
Heroes  of  the  Nation's  Series.  Its  contemporary  appearance  with  the  life 
of  General  Grant  means  Hiuch.  Boili  of  these  men  are  real  American  heroes 
and  we  of  the  South  feel  that  Grant  is  as  much  ours  as  him  whom  we  love 
the  more  only  because  he  suffered  with  us  the  more — and  whom  we  sb.all 
always  revere  as  ''Marse  Robert,"  White's  Life  of  Lee  should  be  read  by 
all  Americans. 

AmeriaiH  History  fold  by  Contetnporaries.  Edited  by  Albert  Bushndl 
Hart.  Vol.  i.  Era  of  Colonization,  [492-1689.  1  New  York:  lUacmiilan  Co 
1S97.  Pp.  x\4ii,  606).  Here  is  undoubtedly  a  book  that  has  been  a  long 
time  needed.  No  teacher  of  History  needs  to  be  told  that  the  best  way  to 
bring  the  life  of  the  pa=->t  into  the  minds  of  his  students  is  by  making  those 
students  go  through  the  closest  records  of  the  people  of  the  past.  Such 
records  should  be  original  in  the  strictest  sense.  They  should  couve>  li^^^g 
impressions  of  conditions  at  that  time.  After  a  student  has  learned  the  out- 
line of  historical  development  his  best  work  will  be  to  master  through  the 
use  of  the  records  the  same  held  taking  up  nation  after  nation.  If  time 
should  be  wanting  one  nation  carefully  studied  in  this  way  will  be  worth 
more  than  three  nations  skimmed  through.  In  the  selection  of  Prof.  Hart's 
extracts  much  care  has  usually  been  shown;  but  the  space  assigned  to  North 
Carolina  will  not  satisfy  North  Carolinians.  It  could  have  been  wished  that 
the  fundamental  Constitutions  had  been  omitted,  since  they  reflect  in  the 
slightest  sense  any  real  life  in  the  colony.  When  v»'ill  historians  cease  to  make 
this  document  the  back-bone  of  our  colonial  history  ?  For  a  glimpse  of  rea^ 
conditions  any  of  the  letters  of  the  governors,  or  the  court  records,  \'.-hich 
abound  in  the  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  would  have  been  more  valua. 
ble.    It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  the  selections  of  extracts  in  reference 
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to  other  Colonies  seems  to  have  been  more  vvis<  iy  made.  The  selection  in 
our  own  case  is  due  no  doubt,  to  the  gross  lack  of  suificient  interest  in  our 
own  history  by  our  ov:u  people.  On  the  whole,  Prof.  Hart's  work  is  of  the 
Greatest  impoitaucc.  IMany  teachers  oi  American  History  must  only  await 
the  completion  of  the  series  before  making  it  a  required  parallel  in  their 
classes. 

T/ttr  Church  and  Frivate  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  Ky  Charles  Lee 
Raper.  (Greensboro,  N.  C. :  Jos.  J.  Stone.  1898.  Pp  247)  This  note- 
worthy book  contains  sketches  of  sixty-five  of  the  leading  church  and  private 
schools  that  have  been  founded  in  this  State.  It  was  desii able  that  this 
story  should  .have  beeD  told.  The  author  has  told  it  in  i  direct,  nervous 
manner,  not  dex'oidof  iniere.st  He  has  dis[)hiycd  nuu:h  indubU}  and  patience 
He  has  omitted  some  local  high  schools,  tfspecially  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State.  Many  people  will  be  disappointed  because  of  the  omission  of 
Davis  School.  Possibly  the  system  of  preparatory  schools  established  under 
tiie  auspices  of  Trinity  College  should  have  been  discussed.  The  first  half 
of  the  book  is  better  done  than  the  latter  half.  It  shows  more  deliberation. 
The  latter  part  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies  For  example,  it  is  said  (p.  197) 
that  at  the  last  sestnons  of  the  Methodist  Coafereuces  "it  was  decided  to  intro- 
duce a  preparatory  depaitmeut  [at  Trinity  College]  beginning  with  the  fall  of 
1898.'"  This  is  not  true  In  another  place  (p.  iqj)  I  find  this:  ''Seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  would  have  erected  all  the  buildings  the  institution  needed, 
or  will  ever  need."  But  fevv  who  understand  the  conditions  at  Trinity  would 
limit  the  developm^jul  of  the  institution  in  the  future  to  sosm.yll  a  plant.  In 
speaking  of  the  failure  to  get  iufo/mation  from  Littleton  Female  College  the 
author  says(pp,  240-1):  "The  writer  has  again  and  again  written  to  President 
Rhodes  for  information,  but  with  one  exception,  he  has  shown  his  supreme 
indiuerence.  He  is  either  ashamed  of  the  record  he  has  made  tor  his  school 
or  has  a  queer  idea  of  common  courtesy."  Mr.  Raper  had  a  right  to  say 
why  he  had  no  information  about  Littleton;  but  he  had  no  right  to  say  it  in 
a  spirit  so  chil.iish'y  petulent,  These  small  points  show  a  lack  of  that 
restrained  judgment  which  is  necessary  to  proper  dignity  and  reliable  state- 
ment in  historical  work.  However,  Mr.  Raper's  work  has  much  merit  and 
must  be  pronourced  sn  important  book  in  a  field  -vhere  almost  nothing  has 
been  done.  It  i«  to  be  hoped  that  the  author's  future  work  may  be  free  from 
such  faults  of  historical  style  as  these. 
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TRINITY    COLLEGE. 


LITERARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Courses  of  study  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  English 
Literature,  History,  Political  Science,  ivlathematics,  Economy, 
vSocial  vScience,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Miner- 
alogy, Astronomy  and  Bible. 

CO/HMERCiAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  broad,  and  pre- 
pare? students  for  the  grasp  of  the  larger  business  questions 
of  the  cay.  It  is  arranged  for  those  young  men  who  can 
spend  only  a  year  at  college,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  take  a 
literary  course. 

Recent  donations  of  One  Hundred  and  Tv;o  Thousand 
Dollars  to  tlie  endowment  fund. 

BUILDINGS   ARE   NEW,   COMMODIOUS 
AND   ELEGANT, 

Students  are  brought  in  touch  with  the  highest  cultural 
life. 

Superior  educational  advantages  secured  in  the  location  of 
the  College. 

Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ($200,000)  have  been  spent 
in  past  five  years  upon  the  buildings  and  their  equipments. 

Expenses  very  low.      Send  for  Catalogue. 

JWO.  C.  KILGO.  President, 

DURHAM,   N.   C 
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a  year  at  College,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  take  a  literary  course. 

Recent  donations  of  Two  Hundred  and  Two  Thousand  Dollars 
to  the  endowment  fund. 

BUILDINQS  ARE  NEW,  COMMODIOUS  AND 

ELEQANT. 

Students  are  brought  in  touch  with  the  highest  cultural  life. 

Superior  educational  advantages  secured  in  the  location  of 
the  College. 

The  best  endowed  College  in  the  Southern  Methodist  church. 

Expenses  very  low.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

JNO.  C.  KILQO,  President, 

Durham,  X,  C. 
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JOHN   JOSEPH    BRUNER,    EDITOR    OF   THE    WATCHMAN. 

R.    L.    FLOWERS. 

To  write  anything  like  an  extended  and  accurate  sketch 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  journalism 
in  this  State  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  also 
during  the  period  of  wtiv,  and  the  days  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion would  be  to  write  a  lastory  of  the  progress  of  the 
State.  It  is  very  probable  that  no  other  class  of  men  had 
a  greater  intlnence  upon  public  sentiment.  It  is  the  object 
in  this  sketch  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the  life  of  one  of  the 
veteran  editors,  one  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  ex- 
erted a  wide  inlluence  upon  the  life  of  the  State,  and 
especially  of  the  western  portion  of  it— Mr.  J.  J.  Bruner, 
editor  of  the  Carolina  Watchman,  If  time  permitted,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  picture  somewhat  the  condition  of 
the  State  during  the  iirsl  half  of  the  century,  politically 
and  socially,  and  to  write  solely  the  editorial  life  of  a  jour- 
nalist would  require  this.  Kn  examination  of  the  files  of 
the  Watchman  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Bruner's  connection 
with  it  would  reveal  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the 
country.  When  the  Waichraan  was  started  there  was  not 
a  single  daily  paper  in  the  State,  and  no  paper  published  in 
the  State  west  of  Salisbury.  The  Watcliman  of  1S40,  con- 
tains an  advertisement  of  the  "Great  Western  Stage  Line'' 
leaving  Salisbury  at  5  o'clock,  a.  m.,  one  day,  and  arriving 
at  Asheville  at  S  p.  m.,  the  next,  a  journey  of  P>9  hours, 
which  for  **speed  could  not  be  surpassed.''     The  advertise- 
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ment  inclnded  a  picture  of  the  stage  coach  and  horses.  A 
few  years  later,  great  iinprovemeiit  was  made  and  now  the 
paper  contaiiis  a  picture  of  the  engine  and  coaches  used  on 
the  North  Garolina  Kailroad,  and  the  schedule  shows  that 
the  public  coukl  travel  at  the  incredible  speed  of  ten  miles 
an  hour.  "Many  people  were  afraid  to  ride  at  this  rapid 
transit."  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  Dowd's  Life  of 
Prominent  Living  North  Carolinians"  given  there  for  the 
reason  they  are  referred  to  in  this  paper,  to  show^  somewhat 
the  difierences  in  the  condition  of  an  editor  then  and  now. 
There  were  no  telegrajjhic  dispatciies  and  the  circumstances 
which  confronted  an  editor  were  very  different  from  those 
of  this  day  of  rapid  transit,  and  telegraphic  news. 

Mr.  Bruner  died  in  1890,  being  at  the  time  the  oldest 
editor  in  the  State  and  the  editor  of  the  oldest  paper.  He 
belonged  to  the  old  school  of  editors,  such  as  Edv/ard  J. 
Hall,  ex-Governor  Holden,  Wm.  J.  Yates  and  others. 

The  issue  of  the  Wcdchman,  of  March  27,  1890,  is  a 
memorial  Lumber,  and  many  of  the  points  of  this  paper  are 
taken  from  the  extended  article  by  Dr.  J.  E ample,  for 
many  years  his  pastor,  and  still  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Salisbury.  The  wTiter  said:  "The  WaicJiman 
to-day  comes  out  without  the  name  of  J.  J.  Bruner,  who  for 
fifty-one  years  has  shaped  its  course  as  associate  editor, 
editor  and  proprietor,  and  it  is  dAie  the  public  that  the 
account  of  his  life  and  labors  should  be  published.  It  is 
imapossible  to  estimate  the  influence  such  a  man  in  such  a 
position,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  has  exerted  upon  the 
thinking  and  action  of  his  constituency.  Of  him  one  thing 
may  be  said,  the  Watchmoji  never  gave  forth  an  uncertain 
sound,  but  faithfully  and  fearlessly  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  administered  the  claims  of 
justice  and  virtue,  in  high  places  and  in  low.  The  town 
and  country  have  been  benefitted,  and  not  injured  by  his 
life,  for  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  do  good," 

John  Joseph  Bruner  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Edith 
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Bruner,  and  was  bom  on  the  Yridkir>  Rirer,  in  Rowan 
coiintyj  12tli  March  J 817.  When  he  was  a  litth^  over 
two  years  eld  his  father  died  and  his  mother  returned  with 
her  chihiren  to  the  home  of  her  father,  CoL  West  Harris, 
of  Montgomery  connty,  North  Carolina.  His  educational 
advarttages  were  very  meagre.  In  1825,  he  was  brought  to 
Salisbnry  by  Hon.  Chas.  Fisher,  and  his  first  year  in  his 
new  home  was  spent  in  school,  his  teacher  being  Henry 
Allemand.  When  he  had  grown  up,  he  attended  school 
for  a  few  months.  The  remainder  of  his  education  was 
due  to  his  own  eifoits,  and  was  received,  largely  *^atthe 
case  and  press  of  a  printing  office." 

When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  entered  the  printing 
office  fi3  an  apprentice  under  Coi.  Philo  White,  editor  of 
the  V/estern  Carollnlcm. 

Colonel.  White  sold  the  paper  to  Burton  Craig  in  1830, 
and  it  was  edited  by  Mr.  Craig  until  1834,  when  the  paper 
was  bought  by  Maj.  John  Beard,  of  Florida.  ^Mr.  Bruner 
continued  in  the  olliee  until  1836. 

In  1832  the  Watchman  was  started  by  Hamilton  C.  Jones, 
and  in  1839,  Mr.  Brnner  became  a  partner  in  the  paper. 

The  'Watchman  of  October  1888,  contains  a  history  of 
the  paper,  written  by  the  editor.  It  is  written  in  a  i:>lain, 
umissuming  style  and  in  liis  ovvu  words  gives  a  history  of 
the  paper  better  than  any  one  else  could  do. 

''This  number  of  the  Watchman  finishes  the  present 
volume  of  the  paper  and  presents  a  fitting  occasion  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  past  history. 

The  first  copy  of  the  Carolina  WatcTtman  was  issued  on 
July  28,  1832,  by  the  late  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  as  its 
editor  and  prox)rietor.  The  design  of  its  establishment 
was  to  combat  the  nullifaction  movement  of  that  time  started 
in  South  Carolina  under  the  inspiration  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn and  other  distinguished  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth, The  late  Hon.  Barton  Craig,  was  the  edit^Dr  of  the 
Wtsiern  Ca^rolinian^  published  in  this  place,  and  was  a 
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zealous  advocate  of  the  vie^s  Mr.  Callioun ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous editorials  were  xjroducing  a  rousing  influence  in 
Western  Xorth  Carolina,  wliich  alarmed  Unionists  bjhi 
induced  active  opposition  on  their  part  to  the  spread  of 
the  violent  remedy  proposed  by  the  South  Carolina  move- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  IVatcJiman  was  the 
result.  Mr.  Jones  continued  to  publish  the  paper  for 
several  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  exciting  question 
which  gave  it  birth,  ending  his  connection  with  it  on  the 
2Sth  July,  1839,  by  a  sale  and  transfer  of  the  printing 
oflice,  subscription  list  and  good- will  to  Mace  C.  Pendleton 
and  J.  J.  Bruner.  Under  the  lirm  name  of  Pendleton  k 
Eruner,  the  paper  was  continued  for  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  Junior  partner  withdrew  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  a  considerable  amount  due  the  firm, 
and  paying  off  occumulated  debts.  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  the 
paper  was  continued  under  the  management  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pendleton  as  editor  and  proprietor.  Bat  finding  the 
business  more  difficult  than  he  could  v/ell  bear  he  sold  out  to 
J.  J.  Bruner,  and  the  late  Samuel  \Y.  James  in  January  1844. 
Under  the  firm  nrane  of  Bruner  k  James,  the  IVatcJiman 
had  a  successful  run  of  six  years,  to  July  28,  1850.  Mr. 
Jam.es  then  sold  his  interest  to  the  present  proprietor  and 
drew  out,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  office. 

Stoneman's  raiders  had  possession  of  the  office  while 
here  on  the  12th  and  13th  April,  1865,  and  after  printing 
an  army  news  sheet,  turned  the  office  upside  down, 
wrecked  the  principal  press  and  destrowed  all  they  well 
could.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  army  after  the 
surrender,  the  commander  took  possession  of  it,  detailed 
primers  from  the  army  to  gather  up  type  enough  to  print 
a  daily  army  news  sheet,  and  held  possession  until  about 
the  4th  of  July.  When  at  last  they  turned  over  the  shat- 
tered establishment  to  the  owner,  he  commenced  the  work 
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of  repairing  it,  wbich  occiiT)ierl  him  until  Jannary  8,  1866, 
at  wiiicli  time  the  publication  of  the  Watcliman  was 
resumed.  But  it  had  only  a  brief  run  of  eight  weeks  v.-heii 
the  lire  broke  out  in  C.  F.  Baker's  tin  shop,  ( February 
26)  and  extending  to  other  buildings  near  by  finally  reached 
the  Watchman  office  and  destroyed  about  half  of  ti^e 
stock  and  reduced  the  paper  to  a  half-sheet.  In  this  form 
it  v/as  published  for  twenty- three  weeks,  until  a  new  press 
and  material  could  be  obtained  to  issue  a  full  sheet. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1868,  the  Watchman  (as  an 
experiment  thought  advisable  at  the  time)  was  consolidated 
with  the  Old  North  State  as  was  run  under  the  name  of 
Watchvian  and  Old  North  State.  [The  Old  North  State 
was  a  weekly  paper  started  here  in  1866  by  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Hanes.]  This  arrangement  coutiDued  only  one  year  when 
by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hanes  in  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office,  the  Waichman  retired,  leaving  the  entire 
field  to  Mr.  Hanes,  who  in  January  1869,  changed  the 
name  and  re-established  the  Old  North  State.  Mr.  Hanes 
continued  to  publish  his  paper  in  the  Waichman  office 
until  the  loth  of  September  1871,  (one  year  and  nine 
months)  and  then  sold  out  his  interest,  J.  J.  Bruner  becom- 
ing the  purchaser,  who  imtmediately  re-established  his  old 
paper  the  Wolcliman.^  and  has  continued  it  without  a  break 
to  tlie  present  day. 

Before  the  war  the  Watchman  was  a  Whig  paper,  and 
remained  so  until  Lincoln's  xjroclamation  came  out,  calling 
on  the  state  for  troops  to  coerce  the  seceding  states.  It 
was  then  devoted  to  the  Confederate  cause  and  zealously 
supported  it  during  the  war.  After  tiie  war  it  most  nat- 
urally took  sides  with  the  Conservative  party,  which 
embraced  both  old  Whigs  and  old  Democrats,  and  which 
after  a  wdiile,  dropped  the  name  '-Conservative''  and 
adopted  "Beniocratic"  as  being  more  expressive  of  the 
political  character  of  those  ranging  under  it. 

Nearly  all  the  white  people  of  the  South — without  re- 
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gard  to  the  old  party  names  before  the  vrar,  united  in. 

lorming  the  Democratic  partj^  after  the  war,  and  this  paper 
had  no  otlier  home  to  go  to. 

The  paper  has  been  self-siistaimng.  It  has  had  no  other 
reliance  than  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  it  has 
been  consiantly  devoted  to  what  its  editor  believed  t/)  be 
the  best  iiiterests  of  the  people.  It  has  doubtless  erred  at 
times  in  judgment.  Certainly  it  has  offended  individuals 
and  parties,  and  had  to  sustain  loss  by  it.  But  these 
V7ere  never  of  disti.irbing  importance,  but  passed  as  a 
triiiiiig  ripple  on  the  current  of  its  onward  way.  It  has 
had  not  less  than  iifty  coriipe titers  since  its  commencement, 
and  soi5ie  of  thCoC  very  ably  conducted — a  few  deliberately 
designed  to  supplant  it.  Its  proprietor  is  profoundly  sen- 
sible  of  the  favor  by  which  it  has  been  sustained  under 
every  trial,  and  feels  an  increasing  weight-  ox  obligation  to 
make  the  paper  acceptable  to  those  who  have  stood  by  it 
through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  past. 

Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  a  man  for  many  years  prominent  in 
Journalism,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  says : 

When  I  cane  to  Raleigh  to  live  Mr.  Bninsr  was  living  at  Salisbnry,  gjid 
I  met  Lim  only  once  or  twice.  Zvly  recollections  of  him  are  nut  so  x-ivid  as 
if  oar  personal  intercourse  bad  been  more  intimate :  but  I  recall— that  he 
had  my  perfect  respect,  because  of  his  integrit)'-  of  character  and  high  pur- 
poses in  life.  In  addition,  I  remember  tliat  I  entertained  very  kind,  per- 
sonal sentiments  towards  him — and  tins  because  he  himself  was  kindly  in 
his  disposition,  (and  also  because,  I  think,  he  had  ever  been  been  of  the 
same  political  faith  as  my  father— an  old  line  Democrat). 

As  I  now  recall  his  editorials,  they  were  noteworthy  for  their  simplicity, 
ckame^e  and  precision  of  statement. 

A3  an  editor,  Mr.  Bruner  wielded  a  great  influence  throughout  the  North- 
western section  of  the  state.  His  paper  waa  almost  the  sole  vehicle  of 
political  information  throughout  that  region  fcrj^ears;  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  waa  personally  held  invested  his  paper  with  an  influence  that 
otherwiEe  would  have  been  lacking.  For  many  years  he  was  a  potent 
factor  in  state  alfairs,  though  he  did  not  avspire  to  leadership  and  control. 
Indeed,  my  observation  has  hmm  that  when  an  editor  setks  to  reali.^e  am- 
bitions, he  loses  the  iniiuence  that  the  public  accords  him  while  his  efforts 
are  regarded  as  bemj^  merely  patriotic,  not  mingled  with  personal  con5.id- 
erations.  Mr.  Bruner  puraueii  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  not  seeking  po- 
Utical  distinction,  and  so  wore  well:  to  tha  latt  highly  esteemed  and  justly 
venerated. 
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Hon.  Theo,  Kluttz,  of  Salisbury,  for  many  years  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Bruner,  writes : 

I  knew  JvJr.  Brarier  well,  and  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  "Watchman*' 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  and  was  popsessed  of 
the  highest  moral  courage.  As  an  editor,  he  belonged  to  the  eld  fashioned 
Echooi  of  which  the  elder  Hale,  and  Mr.  Yates,  of  the  Charlotte  Dctiumrat, 
were  bright  exemplars.  Under  his  control,  the  Watchman  was  always 
carefully,  conscientiously,  and  cleanly  edited.  While  neith'er  a  profound 
nor  a  voluminous  editorial  writer,  h-:,-  had  positive  views  and  convictions  on 
all  imporvant  subjects,  and  these  he  never  failed  to  present  fearlessly, 
tersel}',  and  interestingly.  There  whs  never  any  doubt  where  he  stood,  nor 
was  there  ever  any  doubt  about  the  absolute  honesty  of  his  convictions. 
For  many  and  many  a  year,  his  editorial  utterances  shaped  and  voiced  the 
political  feeling  and  action  of  his  snbscril>ers.  Modest,  unassuming,  usu- 
ally busily  engaf^ed  npon  the  mechanical  mabe-np  of  his  paper,  iu  which 
lie  took  great  pride,  he  yet  had  the  courage  of  bis  convictions,  and  every 
disposition,  to  stand  by  them,  as  occasional  dissentients  found  to  their 
sorrow. 

He  served  his  day  and  generation  well. 

I  should  like  to  give  extracts  from  many  papers  after 
bis  death,  showing  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
hy  his  associates  in  journalism,  but  this  paper  is  already 
too  long.  I  shall  close  by  giving  an  extract  fron)  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Jerome  Dowd,  Historian  of  the  Press 
of  North  Carolina,  at  tlie  annual  meeting  in  Durham  in 
1890, 

The  moral  tone  of  the  Watdnnan  was  always  good.  A  self  educated 
man,  Mr.  Bruner  was  wanting  in  the  versatility  and  rhetorical  powers  that 
go  to  make  up  the  brilliant  editor,  but  his  teachings  were  sound,  and  he 
always  expressed  himself  with  clearness  and  forc^.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  stability.  In  his  pnvate  walks  he  was  an  exemplary  man,  a 
devout  christian,  and  an  upright,  modest  citizen.  His  life  was  one  long 
day  of  trial  and  struggling.  What  little  schooling  he  had  was  paid  for  out 
of  bis  own  earnings.  Although  journalism  in  North  Carolina  has  never 
been  very  remunerative,  Mr.  Brnner  made  a  saccesa  of  his  paper,  and  at 
one  time  had  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  but  the  war 
swept  most  of  it  away.  Considering  his  environments,  we  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce his  work  in  life  well  done  Few  men  in  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  accomplished  as  much  with  such  poor  advantages.  Beginning 
the  battle  of  life  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  without  money  or  the  protecting 
arm  of  a  father,  he  grew  up  to  be  as  a  "banyan  of  the  forest,  yielding  shade 
and  frnit  to  wid*3  neighborhoo<is  of  men." 
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In  1842,  M.T.  Bruner  ^vas  married  to  Miss  Mary  Anne 
Kincaid.  He  had  a  large  family  of  children,  five  of  whom 
survive  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was 
faithful  in  all  his  ''private  and  public  duties  of  the  chris- 
tian x^rofession." 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  CONFEDERATE  REFUGEE. 

J.    A.    S. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1896  Mrs.  Hellen 
Clements,  of  Williarnston,  N.  C,  very  kindly  presented  to 
the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  the  diary  which  her 
father,  Mr.  D.  W.  Bagley,  kept  during  the  war.  This 
diary  is  of  great  interest  and  value  as  a  record  of  the 
movements  of  the  ojjposing  forces,  battles,  etc..  kept  by  a 
close  observer  intensely  interested  in  the  struggle,  and 
especially  on  account  of  the  insiglit  it  gives  into  the  lives 
of  those  corapelied  to  ilea  from  their  homes  and  seek  a 
refuge  from  the  enemy  outside  their  own  neighborhood. 

In  April,  IS61,  a  meeting  was  lield  in  the  Court  House 
at  William^ston  to  txike  into  consideration  the  defenseless 
condition  of  the  county.  It  was  decided  to  raise  money  to 
equip  volunteer  companies  from  the  county,  and  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  those  who  volunteered.  Of  this  '  ^Volun- 
teer Fund"  Mr.  Bagley  was  elected  treasurer.  In  his 
diary  he  entered  the  names  of  all  who  volunteered,  and 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  making  a  note  of  the  fate 
and  conduct  during  the  war  of  every  soldier  who  went  from 
Martin  county,  but  during  a  spell  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
lasted  through  the  summer  of  1862,  he  lost  sight  of  many 
of  them.  On  account  of  his  outspoken  patriotism  and  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  he  was  an  object  of  especial 
hatred  to  the  '-human  skunk  tories,''  as  he  calls  them,  and 
when  the  Yankees  entered  Williamston  for  the  first  time, 
in  July,  1862,  he  was  the  first  man  they  enquired  for.     He 
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liacl  left  the  tcr^-n,  however,  with  his  family  and  three 
servants,  having  to  get  up  from  a  l)»^d  of  sickness  to  do  so. 
Every  house  from  which  the  whites  had  lied  was  searched, 
but  none  so  thoroughly  as  his.  lie  says:  "They  searched 
every  nook  and  corner  of  my  house,  stole  my  brandy, 
broke  open  bureaus,  scattered  everything,  broke  oyien  niy 
office,  broke  windov/s.  pulled  out  iron  chest  and  searched 
for  records,  letters,  etc.,  got  open  ohl  papers,  and  scattered 
them  and  other  pa[>ers  over  the  floor."  ^h'.  Bagl^y  v»'as 
persuaded  to  leave  by  his  friends,  for  it  was  thonglit  he 
would  be  arrested  and  carried  off  in  spite  of  his  ill  health. 
He  had  determined  not  to  leave,  but  thinking  they  would 
shell  the  tovvn,  and  knowing  he  could  be  of  no  service,  he 
•deft,  not  caring  a  straw  for  v^diat  little  I  had  left,  so  we 
could  get  an  equivalent  in  vandal  blood."  On  the  last  day 
of  the  month  the  town  was  again  entered  by  the  enemy. 
Before  the  landing  the  town  had  been  ^helled,  though  no 
one  was  hurt  by  it,  and  the  shells  had  driven  many  women 
and  children  on  foot  two  or  three  miles  in  the  country, 
through  the  rain  that  was  then  falling,  and  many  were  wet 
througli  and  exhausted  when  they  reached  a  place  of  safety. 
He  often  breaks  out  bitterly  against  the  '-tories,"  those 
''white-livered  native  scoundrels,"  who  were  the  worst 
enemies.  ''Oh,  God,"  he  writes,  ''grant  us  a  Morgan. 
Jackson,  Ashby,  or  some  such  spirit  with  a  united  joeople 
to  free  us  of  such  mean,  vile,  and  abandoned  creatures, 
who  are  a  disgrace  to  our  species,  whose  element  seems  to 
be  among  the  negroes  whom  they  outrage,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  polite,  patriotic,  and  enlightened  men." 

Three  days  after  the  second  entrance  into  the  town  the 
commissioners  met  and  requested  Captains  Eure  and  Adams 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  town,  as  their  presence 
did  more  harm  than  good,  giving,  as  it  did,  excuse  to  the 
enemy  for  shelling  the  place. 

At  the  solicitation  of  his  wife  and  friends  he  decided  to 
leave  Willlarnston  and  go  to  some  place  where  he  would  be 
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more  safe  from  rapture  and  freer  from  annoyance.  Secured 
a  liou^e  aboil  I  half  a  mile  from  depot  at  Rocky  Mount,  and 
left  for  lii^  nev/  lionie  Septeniber  8,  1802.  And  now 
troubles  and  privations  tinit  they  had  not  known  before 
begin  for  him  and  liis  family.  Unfortunately  the  man  to 
whom  the  house  he  vv-as  renting  belonged  was  an  iinx)rin- 
cipled  scoundrel,  and  didt  every  tiling  in  liis  power  to  make 
life  unpleasant  for  the  refugees  whose  dependence  upon 
iiim  for  supplies  placed  them  alme-st  entirely  at  jjis  mercy. 
He  not  only  criarged  enormous  prices  for  what  lie  grudg- 
ingly let  them  have,  but  did  everything  in  his  povv'er  to 
annoy  them.  December.  18G;J,  having  been  swindled  out 
0[  8400  or  '^^00  by  his  landlord  that  ^^ear,  and  despairing 
of  getting  along  with  him,  he  decides  to  move,  which  he 
does  December  2G,  to  -'Sliady  Eetreat,''  Xash  county, 
about  four  miles  from  Eocky  Mount.  Three  families — his 
own,  Mr.  Short's,  and  Mr.  Clenientsk  occuijied  the  same 
house,  tvrenty-nine  x^eople  in  all.  This  move  he  especially 
regrets,  because  it  deprives  him  of  ilie  pleasure  of  going  to 
the  depot  and  occasionally  meeting  old  friends  and  seeing 
X^assing  soldiers.  The  dilnculty  of  getting  jjrovisions  now 
becomies  a  serious  matter.  Mr.  Short  often  travels  day 
after  day,  over  rough  roads,  through  rain  and  all  kinds  of 
weather,  without  being  able  to  biiy  anything  vrhatever. 
They  have  a  certiticate  of  need  from  a  government  agent, 
but  it  does  not  avail ; — they,  the  refugees,  are  turned  away 
empty-handed,  vrhile  others  can  buy.  ]Mr.  Short  succeeds 
in  getting  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  but  starvation  seems 
at  times  to  stare  them  in  the  face. 

January  6,  ISfA,  he  writes:    •'•Flour  passed  here  to-day 
for  which  I  oifered  SlOO  per  barrel,  bnt  was  told  it  was  for 

government  use  and  was  to  be  delivered  to at  Rocky 

Mount,  and  that  it  was  worth  81. ")0  at  Warrenton,  from 
whence  he  had  brought  his  tvro  loads,  all  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  a  speculator's  lie."  The  next  day,  January  7, 
Mr.  Short  had  better  success  than  he  had  met  with  in  some 
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time.  *OIr.  Short  engaged  tc-d:iy  GOO  to  800  pounds  of 
green  ])or]v  ar  8i2.00  per  pound.  Such  a  thing  has  become 
a  curiosity  to  us  to  see,  to  ^-ay  nothing  of  eating.'-  Some 
times  they  couhl  not  get  supplies  that  they  had  engaged. 
January  23,  1S64,  he  writes  :  ''Sent  to  Mr.  Battle's  mill  for 
meal  to-day,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  th^^y  had 
engaged  to  supply  us,  could  not  get  any.  I  then  sent  to 
Watsoirs  mill,  four  miles  the  other  v/ay,  but  could  get 
none,  so  to-tiiorrow  we  shall  be  without  bread,  as  we  have 
been  without  hog  meat."  Many  went  over  to  tlie  lities  of 
the  enemy  on  accoutit  of  iuability  to  get  food,  but  this 
they  could  not  think  of  doing. 

Vvdiile  all  this  is  vividly  brought  out,  we  feel  that  the 
mention  of  the  diflictdty  of  their  getting  supplies  is  only 
by  the  way,  and  that  the  deepest  concern  of  the  v/riter  is 
about  the  poor  soldiers  at  the  front.  Added  to  the  difii- 
culty  of  getting  supplies  wa^  the  ditnculty  of  keeping  them 
after  they  were  gotten,  for  numbers  of  rogues  were  prowling 
about,  and  nothing  was  safe.  lie  often  writes  bitterly  of 
the  extortioners  and  speculators  fattening  on  the  very 
ik'e-blood  of  their  country,  utterly  indifferent  to  her 
vreU'are,  and  caring  for  nothing  save  the  almighty  dollar — 
^'blindly  worshiping  the  Gohlen  Calf,"  and  the  farmers 
raising  cotton  and  tobacco  while  soldiers  were  sufTering  for 
food. 

Mr.  Bagley  kept  posted  as  well  as  he  was  able  upon 
every  movement,  especially  any  movement  of  tlie  Martin 
county  troops,  and  commented  freely  ttpon  the  situation 
from  time  to  time.  In  October,  1863,  hearing  of  an  order 
to  remove  to  Charleston  the  17th  regiment,  composed  of 
soldiers  from  Martin,  Washington,  Edgecotnbe,  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  v,ho,  on  account  of  familiarity  with  the 
country,  were  especially  suited  for  duty  there,  he  wrote  to 
Colonel  David  A.  Barnes  to  use  his  influence  with  Governor 
Vance  to  have  the  order  countermanded.  Colonel  Barnes 
replied  in  a  few  days,  saying  that  lie  had  laid  the  matter 
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before  the  Governor,  who  numifested  much  solicitade  for 
that  section,  and  promised  to  do  at  once  what  he  couhl, 
'^ Which  is  immense  if  he  does."  sa^'s  Mr.  Bagiey,  "as  the 
Secreairy  of  War  will  hear  with  more  attention  what  oar 
chivalroas  Governor  says  than  he  would  what  a  brigade  of 
citizens  could  say.''  lender  date  September  15,  1863,  he 
gives  a  summary  of  the  things  the  South  has  to  contend 
with . 

*-We  have  to  contend  with : 

'^The  wet-blanket  set  of  timid  creatures. 

''The  croakers,  with  whom  all  is  wrong. 

'•The  money  dealers,  who  take  pleasure  in  producing 
panic  with  the  solvency  and  faitli  of  the  Government. 

"The  fence  men,  who  are  waiting  to  see  who  is  strongest. 

"The  extortioner,  who  holds  back  supplies  from  the 
soldiers,  their  families  and  people,  to  extort  fabulous 
J3rices,  and  has  no  good  word,  act,  or  deed  for  any  but  self. 

"The  speculator  in  necessaries,  who  v.'ould  sink  a  conti- 
nent to  make  money,  and  nerves  himself  against  the  wTmts 
of  army  and  people,  and  expects  to  be  able  after  the  war 
shall  end  to  buy  himself  a  place  among  the  people  and  in 
society. 

"The  open  repudiator  of  money,  cause,  President,  cabinet 
and  country.  (Chief  among  whom  he  places  William 
Tlolden,  of  Faleigh,  editor  of  the  Standard,  at  whose  door 
he  lays  the  death  of  many  a  poor,  ignorant  fellow,  who, 
deceived  by  th^  false  ideas  he  disserainated,  deserted,  only 
to  be  captured  and  made  to  sutler  a  shameful  death.) 

"The  open  tories,  native  and  foreign  born,  who  have 
acted  as  spies,  guides,  informers,  aiders  and  abettors, 
urging  on  the  enemy  to  outrages  w^e  should  in  many 
instances  have  escaped  but  for  them. 

"The  tobacco  and  cotton  growers  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  heart-rending  appeals  from  the  loyal  press  throughout 
the  land  on  the  score  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  cause  in 
which  w-e  are  engaged. 
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''The  skulkers  and  deserters,  to  whose  faithlessness  many 
of  our  defeats  have  no  doubt  been  due. 

"The  inability  of  commanders  \^ho  should  be  in  the 
ranks. 

"The  want  of  a  navy  and  access  to  the  markets  of  tlie 
world. 

"The  want  of  recognition  by  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
world. 

"The  fact  that  the  enemy  is  fighting  us  with  foreigners. 

"The  disparity  in  numbers. 

"Many  of  our  poor  dupes  taking  the  oath  to  support  the 
Lincoln  government,  induced  by  the  seductive  promises  of 
the  enemy,  afterwards  to  find  themselves  dispoiled  and 
despised  by  them. 

"The  contemptible  blockade,  wMch  has  done  more  to 
discourage,  intlate  prices,  injure  the  currency,  and  demor- 
alize array  and  people  than  any  other  one  thing." 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  he  often  alludes  to 
the  alarming  depravity  and  greediness,  so  remarkably 
different  from  the  prayerful  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the 
first  two  years.  Wrote  bitterly  at  times  of  those  who 
advised  any  concessions  to  the  enemy.  At  one  place  he 
says  :  "'May  a  kind  heaven  grant  lis  an  eternal  separation 
from  them.  We  have  had  no  real  p^eace  with  them.  We 
have  been  subject  to  instil c  and  injury  for  many  years, 

until  ftirtlier  forbearance  was  out  of  the  qtiestion 

I  had  rnther  see  all  sunk  into  a  dead  sea  than  again  be 
reconciled  with  the  Yankee  fanatical  race.''  Governor 
Vance's  utterances  daring  tlie  last  year  of  the  war  were  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  him.  Says  Vance's  message  to 
legislature  in  IStU  falls  far  short  of  former  utterances,  from 
a  pratriotic  standpoint.  "He  panders  too  much  to  the 
Stephens,  Brown,  Holden  and  Company's  principles.  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  preposterous  to  be  harangueing  for 
State's  rights  when  we  have  no  States.''  April  "26,  1S64, 
he  writes :    "I  read  to-day   from   the  Exjrress   with  deep 
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regret  a  report  of  Governor  Vuiice's  Inst  sj)eech  iix  Fnyette- 
ville.  It  falls  very  fiw  sliort  of  iiis  Vv  ilkes  county  speecli 
in  patrioiisni  and  consistency.  lie  joins  v/jtli  Governor 
Brown  and  Vice-President  Stephens,  and  more  or  less  with 
Holden,  of  iS'orth  Carolina,  as  slniduwed  fort ii  in  tlieir  abn^e 
of  tlie  late  acts  of  Crjngress,  and  shows  himself  to  be  more 
egotistical  tlian  I  had  hoped  for.  I  had  feared  for  him  and 
truly  hop>e  he  may  have  been  misrex^resented  in  his  views. 
....       I  cannot  exx)ress  my  soirov/  at  seein;^  such  men 

as  him  and  Stephens  at  a  time  like  the  present 

straining  at  straws  and  giving'  the  enemy  renevv-ed  encour- 
agement. Stephens  and  Brovrn  1  feel  done  vrith,  hut  hope 
on  still  for  Yance.  I  have  long  supported  him  with  all  my 
heart. — say  from  the  reading  of  ids  first  political  letter 
over  tvro  years  ago/'  Though  it  v;as  partly  through  his 
fearless  advocacy  of  some  of  the  things  for  v/hich  Mr. 
Bagley  condemns  him  that  Tance  vron  distinction  as  the 
War  Gfovernor  of  the  South,  it  is  interesting  to  note  tlie 
view  taken  of  the  course  he  juirsiied  by  patriotic  men  vrho 
had  at  iirst  been  his  loyal  supporters.  He  thinks,  too, 
that  the  Governor  acted  very  strangely  towards  Martin 
county,  ^'she  having  done  more,  probably,  tlum  any  other 
county  in  the  State  in  sending  men,  raising  equipments, 
etc.,  etc."  Here  he  gives  a  list  of  the  companies  furnisiied 
by  his  county.  '-When  the  34th  Ilegiment  was  recalled  it 
had  a  powerful  feeling  of  depression  upon  every  one. 
Each  looked  upon  the  move  as  saying  to  us,  -Yon  are 
given  up  by  a  decree  in  council  of  your  rulers.  Be  content 
therewith,  and  send  your  able-bodied  men  to  the  defense 
of  a  more  valuable  section  and  people.'"  Mr.  Bagley, 
however,  rejoices  greatly  at  Vance's  victory  over  Holden  in 
1864,  and  records  with  deep  regret  the  names  of  the  few 
men  of  his  acquaintance  who  sank  so  low  as  to  vote  for 
Holden, 

He  often  mentions  Jackson  in  terms  of  highest  ju-aise; 
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and  dates  all  of  our  lieavy  losses  aad  gloomy  prospects 
i'l'om  the  *doss  by  deatii  of  that  great  rnan,  Gen.  Jackson." 

I)iniri;i:  aii  assault  on  Chaj-Ieston  a  3!ariin  county  boy 
was  shot  in  tlie  thigh  and  crawled  back  about  two  linndred 
yards  to  our  fortilications  '.\nd.  called  for  his  Lieutenant, 
who  heard  and  called  for  volunteers  to  go  and  ])ring  him 
in.  "'Whereupon  ....  very  readily  offered  and  did  go 
and  brought  him  safely  without  injury,  except  the  loss  of 
his  pants,  which  were  shot  oLi  of  him!"  Curious  how^  a 
fellov.'  could  come  from  undt-r  lire  sans  pantaloons,  with 
hide  intact. 

Here  is  a  clipping  fi'om  a  nevrsx)aper  pasted  in  the  diary, 
showing  how  the  soldiers  amused  themselves  at  times  in 
camp : 

FIRST  APPEARxV^TJE  OF  THE  REBEL  BAND. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  TROUPE. 

Captain  Williani  Bi::2:s,  Manager;  Lieutenants  G.  V7.  Grimes,  William 
Cherry,  W.  E.  Wiiidley,  J.  M.  Sitteison,  M.  A.  Cotton,  A.  T.  Staton; 
Sergeants  T.  A.  Cotton,  James  Keith,  L.  Haiighton,  Mr.  Ediiiondson. 

P  R  O  G  R  A  M  M  B . 

PART   FIRST. 

Overture Company. 

I'll  Love  Thee  as  Lon„  as  I  Live VTindley. 

Gal  of ''Old  Yirginny"  .    . Sitterson. 

Instrumental Company. 

PART  SECOND. 


Mollie  Ward,  ballad Sitterson. 

,  M.  A.  Cotton, 

Lncy  Long  Polka, 


TM.  A.  Cot 

<  Grimes, 
(  Sitterson. 


Jonnie's  Gone  for  a  Soldier Keith. 

T^                -  ,r     .      )  \  Sitterson, 

Powers  of  Music,   ,- ^^^  j^^  C^^teu. 

Violin  Solo Cherry. 

Comic '       '   ' Keith. 

Band  of  Brothers Company. 
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PART    THIRD, 

Overture ', Company. 

Giim-tree  Canoe SitierS'.n. 

AnritY  Dinah ■\Viu<;'iey. 

New  Blue  Tail  Fly Sitter^ou. 

Instnimental Company. 

PART   FOURTH. 

Comic  Song Keith. 

Old  Farmer's  Bridle,  t  . ^  Sitteri-op, 

)  ( Eamonason. 

Jig  Dancers Cotten  &  Brother. 

Nigger  Wat  Spouts Sitterson. 

1  )  Cotten, 

Dental  Surgeon,  v ^Sitterson, 

J  J  Grimes. 
Stump  Speech Sitterson. 

To  Conclude  with  the  Grand  Drama, 
Old  Abe  Outwitted Com.pany. 

Performance  to  commence  .    .   .  o'clock,  p.  m.  prcezackley. 


ROBERT  HENRY'S  NARRATIVE.* 

BY   ROBERT   HENRY. 

I  will  proceed  to  point  out  and  correct  some  of  the  errors 
in  Wheeler' s  History  of  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  Cornwallis  crossing  Cowan's  P^ord,  on  Cataw'ba 
River  the  ist  of  February,  1781.  Then  I  wall  give  my  own 
version  of  that  transaction;  then  I  will  give  the  common 
report  of  the  transaction  shortly  after  it  happened. 

Wheeler's  History  pp.  232-'33:  "Here"(meaning  at  Cowman's 
Ford)   "about    six  hundred  militia  under  General  Davidson 

^Robert  Henry,  the  author  of  this  manuscript,  was  born  in  Tryon  (now 
Lincoln)  county,  February  lo,  1765.  He  .went  to  a  medical  and  law  school 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  after  being  there  three  years  he  settled  in 
Buncombe  county,  N.  C,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  county. 
He  wrote  this  manuscript  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  original  manu- 
script is  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Wm.  L.  Henry,  of  Buncombe  county. 
"We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  D.  Schenck.  of  Greensboro,  for  the  copy  from 
which  this  was  taken.  That  copy  has  since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Greensboro  Female  College. 
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were  posted,  and  a  s]i_c^lu  skinnish  occurred.  A  British  Col- 
onel (Hall)  and  tliree  privates  vreie  killed,  and  thirty-six 
wounded." 

If  we  take  this  account  to  be  true,  we  must  conclude  that 
their  militia  were  very  bad  marksmen,  for  they  had  time  to 
have  fired  five  rounds  each,  which  would  have  been  ttiree 
thousand  single  shots,  at  distances  varying  from  fifty  yards  to 
less  than  twenty  vards,  over  a  naked  sheet  of  Vy-ater;  tliat  their 
enein)'  was  not  obscured  by  smoke,  being  in  v\^ater  above  the 
waist-band,  and  hanging  together  by  their  muskets;  that  not 
a  single  gun  was  tired  by  thern  whilst  in  the  vrater. 

This  story,  if  it  bears  telling,  cannot  be  accredited  to  be 
true,  tliat  in  nring  three  thousand  shots  they  only  killed  four, 
including  Colonel  Hall,  and  w^ounded  thirty-six.  The  story 
appears  further  increditable  from  this— that  in  common  battles 
on  land,  there  are  as  many,  and  often  more,  men  killed  than 
wounded  where  the  whole  force  from  head  to  foot  is  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  tlie  opposite  party.  In  the  present  case  the 
body,  from  the  waist-baud  to  the  top  of  the  head,  was  exposed 
— for  all  below  was  under  water  and  secure  from  lead. 
Wounds  in  the  upper  part  (of  the  body)  are  doubly  as  apt  to 
kill  as  those  in  the  lower  extremities,  from  the  waist-band 
downward;  hence  vve  would  expect  double  as  many  killed  on 
this  occasion  as  wounded — but  the  reverse  is  told,  that  only 
four  were  killed,  including  Colonel  Hall,  and  thirty-six 
wounded. 

A  further  mistake  may  be  noticed.  The  account  states  that 
Davidson  had  six  hundred  militia,  wmereas  he  had  only  three 
hundred.  The  whole  of  this  quotation  should  pass  for 
nothing. 

The  next  error  that  I  will  notice  is  on  page  235  of  Wheeler's 
History,  which  I  quote:  "Soon  after  the  action  commenced" 
(meaning  at  Cowan's  Ford)  "General  William  Davidson  was 
killed,  greatly  lamented  by  all  wlio  knew  him  as  a  talented, 
brave  and  generous  ofHcer."  The  true  statement  is  this: 
Davidson  was  killed  bv  the  first  .eun   that  was   fired   on   the 
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British  side  on  that  occasion,  for  they  did  not  fire  a  gun  whilst 
in  the  river;  and  the  gun  that  killed  him  was  fired  at  the 
water's  edge  on  the  Mecklenburg  side:  and  if  Davidson's 
clothes  had  been  examined,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  shown  the  mark  of  powder.  The  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
cans had  left  their  stands  or  posts  at  the  water's  edge  and 
judiciously  fled,  lest  the  British  might  hem  them  in  by  the 
river;  and  utter  silence  prevailed — not  a  gun  firing  on  either 
side;  silence  was  first  broken  by  the  report  of  the  gun  that 
killed  Davidson. 

A  further  quotation  from,  the  same  page:  ^'The  company 
commanded  by  General  Graham  was  the  first  to  commence 
the  attack''  (atCov/an's  Ford)  ''on  the  British  as  they  advanced 
through  the  river,  which  was  resolutely  continued  until 
they  reached  the  bank,  loaded  their  arms,  and  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  upon  his  men,  two  of  whom  were  killed."  The 
whole  of  this  is  a  gratuitous  statement,  for  General  Graham 
was  not  there— nor  v/as  there  either  omcer  or  private  killed 
at  that  place  except  General  Davidson;  nor  was  there  any  one 
wounded  there  except  Robert  Beatty,  who  afterwards  died  of 
the  wound.  General  Graham  and  his  company  may  have 
been  at  Davidson's  camp,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Ford,  and  tv/o  of  his  men  might  have  been  killed  there,  if 
they  were  too  tardy  in  making  their  escape  before  the  British 
arrived  there. 

Another  quotation  from  Wheeler's  History,  p.  264:  'Mt 
day-break  the  British  army  under  Cornwallis,  on  the  ist  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  entered  the  waters  of  the  Catawba,  then  swollen 
by  heavy  rains,  at  Cowan's  Ford.  The  morning  was  dark 
and  rainy.  The  light  infantry  under  Colonel  Hall  entered 
first,  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  and  the  battalions.  The 
piquet  of  General  Davidson  challenged  the  enemy;  receiving 
no  reply  the  guard  fired.  This  turned  out  the  whole  force  of 
Davidson,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  bank."  Ob- 
serve the  morning  wTts  dark  but  not  rainy.  Davidson's  army 
was  stationed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Ford,  and  did 
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DOt  fire  a  gun  at  the  British  whilst  in  the  river,  nor  after  th.ey 
came  across;  all  the  firing  by  the  American  side  in  the  river 
and  on  the  bank  was  done  by  the  t.uard. 

Now,  I  will  give  my  own  version  of  the  transaction  of  Corn- 
wallis'  crossing  Catawba  River  at  Cowan's  Ford,  isl  Feb- 
ruary, 17S1.  Robert  Beatty,  a  lame  man,  had  taken  up  a 
school  near  the  Tuckaseed-3;a  Ford,  and  had  taught  two  davs, 
and  was  teaching  the  third,  when  news  came  to  the  school- 
house  that  Cornwallis  was  camped  at  Forney's,  about  seven 
miles  irom  the  school-house;  that  Tarleton  was  ranging 
through  the  countr}'  catching  Whig  boys  to  make  musicians 
of  them  in  the  British  army.  The  iiiaster  instantly  dism.issed 
the  scholars,  directing  them  to  go  home  and  spread  the  news, 
and  retired  himself.  I  went  home,  and  that  night  Moses 
Starret,  Alexander  vStariet,_ George  Gillespie,  Robert  Gillespie 
and  Charles  Rutledge  came  to  my  father's.  We  lay  out  that 
night,  and  shortly  before  day-light  my  bi other,  Joseph  Henry., 
who  had  left  the  army  to  give  the  news,  and  had  crossed  Catawba 
at  John  Beattie's  in  a  canoe;  and  wheii  he  left  the  armiy,  it  was 
expected  that  Cornwallis  would  cross  the  river  at  Tuckaseedga 
Ford.  Early  in  the  morning  this  company  crossed  the  river  at 
Beattie's,  about  two  miles  below  Tuckaseedga  Ford,  when  we 
hid  our  canoe,  staid  some  time  at  Beattie's — then  went  up 
to  the  Tuckaseedga  Ford,  and  the  army  was  at  Cowan's  Ford, 
we  went  up  the  river  to  John  Nighten's,  v/ho  treated  us  well 
by  giving  us  potatoes  to  roast,  and  some  whiskey  to  drink. 
W'e  became  noisy  and  mischievous.  Nigh  ten  said  we  should 
not  have  any  more  whiskey.  I  proposed  to  go  to  the  camp 
at  the  Ford,  if  any  one  would  letmiCbavea  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion. My  brother  said  he  v/ould  give  me  his;  Charles  Rutledge 
proposed  also  to  accompany  me  if  he  had  a  gun  and  amunition; 
when  Moses  Starret  gave  him  his  gun.  When  about  lo  start, 
I  gave  Nighten  a  hundred  dollar  Continental  bill  for  a  pint 
of  whiskey.  My  brother  gave  another  bill  of  the  samxC  size 
for  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  We  dispatched  the  whiskey. 
Being  thus  equipped,  we  Vv-ent  to  the  Ford,  which  was  abou^ 
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a  mile  and  a  half.  When  we  arrived,  the  guard  that  was 
there,  thirty  in  number,  made  us  welcome  ;  the  officer  of  the 
guard  told  us  thiat  Cornwallis  would  certainly  attempt  to  cross 
that  night  or  early  in  the  morning  ;  tliat  each,  one  of  tlie  guard 
had  picked  their  stands  to  annoy  the  British  as  they  crossed, 
so  that  when  the  alarm  was  given  they  would  not  be  crowded, 
or  be  in  each  other^s  way — and  said  we  must  choose  our  stands. 
He  accompanied  us — Charles  Rntledge  chose  the  uppermost 
stand,  and  I  chose  the  lowest,  next  the  getting  out  place  of 
the  Ford  ;  the  officer  observed  th.at  he  considered  that  David- 
son, had  dene  wrong,  for  thai  tlie  army  should  liave  been  sta- 
tioned at  tlie  Ford — instead  of  which  it  was  encamped  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  off,  and  that  some  person  acquainted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Forney  should  watch  the  movements  of  Corn- 
wallis' army,  and  immediately  when  they  would  attempt  to 
march,  to  hasten  to  the  river  and  give  the  alarm  ;  then  that 
Davidson's  army  might  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them;  the 
river  being  in  the  situation  tliat  it  was  then  in,  and  the  army 
thus  prepared  to  receive  them,  send  that  Cornwallis  and  a  mill- 
ion 01  men  could  not  cross  without  cannon  as  long  as  our  am- 
munition would  last.  This  I  thought  was  a  large  expression  ; 
but  since  I  think  he  was  correct.  He  mentioned  to  each  man 
of  the  guard  to  go  to  his  stand  again  and  examine  it,  so  that 
when  the  alarm  was  given,  that  there  should  be  no  mistakes 
then  made.  I  went  to  mine,  and  was  well  pleased  with  it — 
for  in  siiOoting,  if  I  would  miss  ray  first  aim,  my  lead  would 
range  along  the  British  army  obliquely  and  still  do  damage, 
and  that  I  could  stand  it  until  the  British  would  come  to  a 
place  the  water  was  rippling  over  a  rock,  then  it  would  be 
tin:e  to  run  away.  I  remember  I  looked  over  the  guard  to  see 
if  there  was  any  person  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and 
found  none  but  Joel  Jetton,  and  my  lame  school-master, 
Robert  Beatty,  with  m.y  comrade,  Charles  Rutledge. 

Gen.  Joseph  Graham's  name  is  mentioned  by  Wheeler.  I 
was  acquainted  with  him  ;  but  he  was  not  there.  Shortly 
after  dark  a  man  across  the  river  hooted  like  an  owl,  and  was 


answered  ;  a  man  went  to  a  canoe  some  distance  off,  and 
brought  word  frora  hhn  that  all  v\'as  silent  in  the  British 
camp.  The  guards  all  lay  dov/n  with  their  guns  in  their 
arms,  and  all  were  sound  asleep  at  daybreak,  except  Joel  Jet- 
ton, who  discovered  the  noise  of  horses  in  deep  water.  The 
British  pilot,  Dick  Beal,  being  deceived  by  our  fires,  liad  led 
them  into  sv.amniing  water.  Jetton  ran  to  tlie  Ford.  The 
sentry  being  sound  asleep.  Jetton  kicked  him  into  the  river, 
endeavored  to  fire  liis  gun,  but  it  was  wet.  Having  discov- 
ered the  army,  ran  to  our  fires,  having  a  fine  voice,  cried 
"The  Briiisli!  the  Britisli!  "  and  fired  a  gun — then  each  man 
ran  to  his  stand;  when  I  got  to  my  stand  I  saw  them  red. 
but  thought  from  loss  of  sleep  my  eyes  might  be  mistaken, 
threw  water  into  them;  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  fire,  the 
rest  of  the  o-uard  fired.  I  then  heard  the  British  SDlashinff 
and  making  a  noije  as  if  drov/ning,  I  fired,  and  continued  fir- 
ing until  1  savv^  that  one  on  horseback  liad  passed  my  rock  in 
the  river,  and  saw  that  it  was  Dick  Beal  moving  his  gun  from 
his  shoulder,  I  expected  to  slioct  me.  I  ran  with  all  speed 
up  the  bank,  and  when  at  the  top  of  it,  William  Polk's  horse 
breasted  me,  and  General  Davidson's  horse,  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  before  Polk's  horse,  and  near  to  the  water's  ^dg-^. 
All  being  silent  on  both  sides,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  at 
the  v/ater's  tdgCy  being  tlie  first  gun  fired  on  the  British  side, 
and  which  I  thought  Dick  Beal  had  fired  at  me.  That  mo- 
ment Polk  wheeled  his  horse  and  cried,  *'Fire  av/ay,  boys; 
there  is  help  at  hand!"  Turning  my  eye  round,  designing 
to  run  away,  I  saw  ray  lame  school-master,  Beatty,  loading 
his  gun  by  a  tree;  I  thought  I  could  stand  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  commenced  loading.  Beatty  fired,  then  I  fired, 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  British  being  just  above  the 
bank;  they  made  no  return  fire;  silence  still  prevailed.  lob- 
served  Beatty  loading  again;  I  ran  down  another  load;  when 
'ne  fired  he  cried,  *'It's  time  to  run,  Bob."  I  looked  past  nay 
tree,  and  saw  their  guns  lowered,  and  then  straightened  my- 
self behind  my  tree.  They  fired  and  knocked  off  some  bark 
from  my  tree. 
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Ill  the  meantime  Beatty  had  turned  from  his  tree,  and  a 
bullet  hit  him  in  the  hip  and  broke  the  upper  end  of  hi  j  thigh 
bone;  he  fell,  still  hallowing;  for  rac  to  run.  I  then  ran  at 
the  top  of  my  speed  about  one  hundred  yards,  when  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  British  had  no  horsemen  to  follow 
me,  and  that  Davidson's  army  would  be  down  at  the  river 
and  a  battle  would  take  place.  Whereupon  I  loaded  my  gun 
and  went  opposite  to  the  Ford,  and  chose  a  large  tree,  sat 
down  by  it,  and  fired  about  fifty  yards  at  the  British.  They 
fired  several  guns  tov/ard  the  place  where  I  was;  but  their 
lead  did  not  come  nearer  to  me  than  about  two  rods. 

I  will  now  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
number  of  the  British  killed  and  those  wounded,  as  stated  by 
Wheeler.  The  water  at  the  Ford  was  fully  waistband  deep, 
and  in  many  places  deeper,  with  a  very  heavy  pressing  cur- 
rent, and  when  a  man  was  killed  or  badly  wounded  the  cur- 
rent imm.ediately  floated  him  away,  so  that  iione  of  them  that 
were  killed  or  badly  vvounded  were  ever  brought  to  the  shore, 
and  none  but  those  slightly  wounded  reached  the  bank; 
Colonel  Hall  fell  at  the  bank.  I  account  for  the  three  Brit- 
ish that  v/ere  killed,  as  stated  by  Wheeler,  in  this  way:  Beatty, 
the  lame  school-master,  an  excellent  marksman,  fired  tv/ice, 
at  a  distance  oi  not  more  than  twenty  yards,  at  the  British 
after  they  had  ascended  the  high  bank,  as  before  stated,  and 
I  fired  Iwdce  about  the  same  distance.  I  therefore  think 
Beatty  being  the  best  marksman  killed  two,  and  I  killed  one. 

Wheeler  states  that  on  the  xVmerican  side  there  were  two 
killed.  I  observe  if  there  was  any  one  killed  that  it  was  not 
at  the  river,  for  the  British  did  not  fire  a  gun  whilst  in  the 
river,  and  v»'hen  they  arose  the  high  bank,  all  were  gone  but 
Beatty  and  myself;  that  if  any  were  killed  it  was  at  David- 
son's camp,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Ford  of  the 
river.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  one  either  killed  or  wounded 
of  the  Atnericans,  except  Robert  Beatty,  on  that  occasion. 

I  will  give  an  account  of  the  balance  of  my  route  after  fir- 
ing the  last  time,  as  heretofore  stated.      I  went  down  the  river 
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to  John  Beattie's,  where  we  had  left  our  caiioe;  there  I  found 
my  company,  the  tv/o  Starretts  and  two  Gillespies,  my  brother 
Joseph  and  my  comrode,  Charles  Riitledge.  I  returned  the 
gun  to  my  brother  after  counting  the  catndges— found  seven 
missing — ^^therefore  I  had  fired  seven  times,  as  I  supposed. 
The  company  remained  at  Beattie's  until  the  next  morning; 
when  w^e  took  our  canoe  to  cross  the  river  to  the  Lincoln  side, 
it  was  proposed  that  we  would  go  to  James  Cunningham's 
fish  trap  and  see  if  there  were  any  fish  in  it.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  trap  there  were  fourteen  dead  m.en  lodged  in  it, 
several  of  wdiom  appeared  to  have  no  wound,  but  had  drowned. 
We  pushed  them  into  the  water,  they  floated  off,  and  went 
each  to  his  own  home.  This  is  my  version  of  that  transac- 
tion. 

Now%  I  will  give  the  common  report  of  it.  I  w^iU  begin 
with  the  report  of  Nicholas  CTOsnell,  one  of  our  neighbors,  a 
Tory,  who  was  in  Cornv/allis'  army  when  they  crossed  the 
Catawba  at  Cowan's  Ford.  It  Vvas  frequently  repeated  from 
the  extraordinary  language  he  used  and  from  his  manner  of 
expression — it  is  therefore  better  imprinted  on  my  memory. 
I  wull  endeavor  to  give  it  in  his  own  language:  "His  Lord- 
ship chose  Dick  Beal  for  his  pilot,  he  well  knowd  the  Ford. 
and  a  durned  pretty  pilot  he  v/as,  for  he  suffered  himself  co 
be  led  astray  by  the  Rebel  fires,  and  then  had  to  go  down  to 
the  Ford  afterwards;  but  if  he  did  bad  one  way  he  did  good 
another,  for  he  killed  their  damned  Rebel  General.  The 
Rebels  were  posted  at  the  water's  edge — there  w^ant  many  on 
'em;  but  Til  be  durned  if  they  didn't  slap  the  w^ad  to  his 
Majesty's  men  sewisidally  for  a  v,'hile^  for  I  saw  'em  hollerin' 
and  a  snortin'  and  a  drownin'  —the  river  was  full  on  'em,  a 
snortin',  a  hollorin'  and  a  drownin'  until  his  Lordship  reached 
the  off  bank;  then  the  Rebels  made  straight  shirt  tales,  and 
all  was  silent — then  I  tell  yon  his  Lordship  was  Bo  sure  super 
Gille  Christilum,  and  when  he  rose  the  bank  he  was  the  best 
dog  in  the  hunt,  and  not  a  Rebel  to  be  seen."  This  is  the 
Tory  version  of  Cornwallis  crossing  Catawba  at  Cowan's  Ford. 
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The  following-  is  tlie  report  of  every  person  who  ]h-&d  at  or 
near  tlie  river  between  Cowan's  Ford  and  Tiirka>eeGga  Forcl : 
That  a  great  number  of  British  dead  v/ere  found  on  Thomp- 
son's fish  dam  and  in  his  trap,  and  numbers  lodged  on  brush 
and  drifted  to  the  banks;  that  the  river  stunk  with  dead  car- 
casses; that  the  British  could  not  have  lost  le5s  than  one 
hundred  men  on  that  occasion. 

Report  of  soldiers  who  were  in  Davidson's  anny.  When 
Wm.  Polk  returned  from  the  river  after  General  Davidson 
V\MS  killed  at  Cowan\^  Ford,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
F^ord — they  stated  that  when  William  Polk  returned  from  the 
Ford,  and  reported  the  death  of  General  Davidson,  that  some 
of  the  army  had  left  and  the  rest  were  in  confusion;  that  Polk 
prudently  marched  them  oil,  not  being-  able  to  fight  Corn- 
wallis  on  equal  terms. 


KING'S    MOUNTAIN    EXPEDITION. 

BY  DATID  TANCE   A^D  ROBERT   HE>'RY. 

I  will  now  give  the  statement  of  Colonel  J).  A^nnce  and 
General  Joseph  McDowell  of  the  mauner  of  raising  the 
army  to  oppose  Colonel  Fergurson — its  niarch  and  defeat 
of  F'erg arson. 

This  part  is  the  statement  of  Colonel  Vance ;  and  on  a 
sarcastic  and  sneering  reply  by  M.  Matthews,  saying  that 
they,  to-wit,  the  army  under  Campbell,  was  a  tierce  and 
formidable  set  of  chickens,  and  could  make  gi'eat  havoc 
among  eggs,  if  each  one  was  jjrovided  with  a  stick.  This 
elicited  a  more  extensive  reply  and  statement  of  the 
whole  affair  and  its  consequences  from  Gen.  J.  McDowell. 
I  will  first  give  the  reasons  why  Vance  and  .^[cDowell  made 
these  statements.  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina made  an  agreement  with  that  of  Tennessee  to  run  and 
mark  the  division  line  between  the  two  States— and.  in  the 
year  1790  the  State  of  North  Carolina  appointed  General 
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J.  McDowell,  Colonel  David  A^ance^  and  Massentine  Mat- 
thews'^ Commissioriers  on  the  part  of  jNorth  Carolina,  who 
associated  John  Strother  and  Robert  Henry,  surveyors, 
with  the  necessary  members  of  chain-bearers,  markers,  and 
pack-horsemen  for  that  business,  w^ho  met  and  went  to  the 
White  Top  M_ountain,  a  spnr  of  the  Stone  Mountain,  where 
the  Yirginia  line  crossed  the  hitter.  Strother  did  not 
appear  at  the  commencement.  The  company  were  asking 
a  great  many  detached  questions  relative  to  Fergurson's 
defeat — at  length  requested  that  McDowell  or  Yance  would 
give  them  a  connected  account  of  the  whole  tnuisaction 
from  first  to  last.  It  was  agreed  that  Colonel  Yance  should 
give  that  account.  The  Colonel  agreed  to  do  so  on  con- 
sulting with  McDowell,  our  pilot,  Gideon  Lewis,  who  had 
been  a  news-carrier,  and  nn^self  [cind  related  it],  on  the 
first  wet  day  that  should  happen  so  that  we  could  not  pro- 
gress with  the  line. 

Accordingly  a  wet  day  ha|->pened,  when  we  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Round- About  on  the  Stone  Mountain.  Our 
bark  camp  was  soon  fixed,  and  Colonel  Yance  gave  the 
account,  ending  ^\'ith  the  details  of  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain.  "Inhere upon  M.  Matthews  observed  that  -'we 
(meaning  the  army)  were  a  fierce  and  formidable  set  of  blue 
hen's  chickens  among  eggs,  if  each  one  v/as  provided  with 
a  stick,"  This  brought  a  reply  from  McDowell.  That 
being  done  I  vras  provided  v/ith  a  note  book,  separate  from 
my  surveyor's  book,  to  take  down  a  memorandum  of  par- 
ticular things  that  happened,  and  commenced  taking  a 
memorandum  of  Yance' s  account  of  that  transaction. 
Whereupon  Colonel  Yance,  who  was  an  elegant  clerk,  told 
me  as  there  was  only  one  surveyor,  that  I  had  not  time  to 
do  it,  and  if  I  would  give  him  my  book,  that  he  would 

1  Member  of  the  Fiouse  of  Commons  from  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  in  1791 — 
Mlieeler,  page  <'j2,  L.  C.  D, 

2  Member  of  House  of  Commons— TT7.:^eZt^r,  page  217,  Iredell  Connty, 
L.  C.  D. 
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write  it  for  n\e,  as  lie  had  leisure.  lie  took  the  book  and 
returned  it  to  n:ie,  siiyiug  he  had  paper  of  his  own,  at  a 
spring  by  the  side  oi'  Bright' s  Path  in  the  Bakl  Ground  on 
the  Yellow  Mountain.  Having  taken  down  his  own  recol- 
lections, and  also  General  McDovrelks  reply  to  M.  Matthews 
— wdiich  is  as  follows  : 

'•As  I  have  in  some  measure  to  depend  on  my  memory, 
I  will  begin  witli  Colonel  Shelby's  retreat  after  his  defeat- 
ing the  British  at  Enoree.  Colonel  Charles  McDowell  had 
detached  Shelby,  Sevier,  etc.,  with  a  jjarty  to  go  round 
Avhere  Fergurson  was  caniped-™who  defeated  the  British 
and  Tories  at  Enoree,  when  Colonel  McDowell  received 
intelligence  of  Gates'  defeat,  and  sent  an  express  to  Col- 
onel Shelby  to  retreat.  Gentiral  Joseph  McDowell  was 
then  Mayor,  and  I  was  CaptaiD.  Colonel  Shelby  called  a 
council  of  all  his  officers  to  know  what  v/as  best  to  do.  It 
w^as  agreed  that  Vv-e  must  make  a  vrood's  trip  to  get  round. 
Fergurson  and  join  Colonel  C.  McDowell,  carrying  the  pris- 
oners alternately  on  horseback,  and  running  on  foot  short 
distances.  After  going  some  distance,  found  that  Colonel 
C.  McDovrell  had  left  his  camp,  and  was  retreating  towards 
Gilbert  To vrn,  we  altered  our  course  and  overtook  him  and 
the  main  army. 

*' 'After  joining  Colonel  C.  McDowelk  it  was  proposed  by 
Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  that  ihey  thought  an  army  of 
volunteers  could  be  raised  to  defeat  Fergurson,  stating  that 
Fergurson* s  main  business  was  to  kill  the  Whig  stock ;  that 
he  would  be  at  the  heads  of  Broad  River,  and  then  eco  to 
the  head  of  Catawba  to  execute  that  purpose,  which  would 
give  time  to  raise  an  army  of  volunteers  over  ine  moun- 
tains, and  in  \\rilkes  and  Surry  cuunties,  all  the  othcers. 
and  some  of  the  privates  were  consulted,  and  all  agreed 
that  it  was  right  to  make  the  trial  to  raise  an  army.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia;  that  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  and  their  n^en 
should  immediately  go  over  the  mountains  home,  and  pro- 
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cure  volunteers;  thid  Colonel  Clias.  McDo\^'e)l  should 
send  an  express  to  Colonels  Cleveiajul  and  llernflon  in 
Wilkes  for  them  to  raise  volunteers:  and  that  Colonel  C. 
McDowell  should  x)rovide  some  vray  to  preserve  tlie  Whig 
stock  on  the  head  of  Catawba,  and  provide  some  way  also 
to  give  intelligence  of  Fergurson's  movements. 

'^The  iiu'isoners  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  Virginia. 
Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  v;ent  imrnediatel}'  o\'er  the 
mountains;  and  Colonel  C.  Alci>ov,-ell  wrote  ro  Colonels 
Cleveland  and  ilerndon  to  riiise  volunteers  to  be  ready  to 
march  upon  the  shortest  notice  ;  lie  then  en  lied  the  men  on 
the  head  of  Catawba,  and  first  iproposed  tliat  they  that 
could  not  go  over  the  mountains,  siiould  take  protection 
on  the  advance  of  Fergurson.  and  thereby  save  the  Whig 
stock;  Daniel  Smith  ('afterwards  Colonel),  Thomas  Lytle, 
Eobert  Patton.  and  J.  McDowelb  of  the  Pleasant  Garden, 
absolutely  refused,  and  stated  that  they  would  drive  the 
Whig  stock  into  the  deep  coves  under  the  evn  of  the 
Black  Mountain: — that  others  nught  tiilvc  protection  and 
save  the  stock  that  remained  behind.  John  Carson  (after- 
wards Colonel).  V\"m.  Davidson.  Ben  Davidson,  and  others 
were  appointed  to  take  protection,  to  save  the  remaining 
Whig  stock. 

'•Jame'^,  Jack  and  Archil)ald  Nail  were  appointed  to  be 
news-bearers  over  the  Yellow  Mountains  to  Shelby,  and 
w^ere  to  be  passing  continually — that  th^y  were  to  receive 
the  news  in  Turkey  Cove  relative  to  Ferguson's  movements. 
That  Joseph  Dobson  and  James  McKay  were  to  be  bearers 
of  the  like  news  to  Colonels  (.Uevelaiid  and  Ilerndon  ;  and 
that  they  were  to  receive  their  news  at  the  Montgomery 
Place,  afterwards  Joseph  Dobson' s  place. 

''Colonel  B^n  Cleveland  appointed  his  brother,  Pobert 
Cleveland,  and  Gideon  Levvis.  our  pilot,  to  be  newsdjeai-ers 
from  B.  Cleveland  to  Shelby.  Thus  the  news  went  the 
rounds  as  fast  as  horses  could  carry  their  riders. 

*' After  Colonel    C.    McDowell    had    thus    arranir^d    his 
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business,  lie  received  the  Dews  tliat  Fergurson  was  at  Gil- 
bert Town.  He  then  collected  all  the  men  that  he  could 
procure  from  Barke  couiity,  and  went  to  Shelby  and  Sevier, 
who  had  engaged  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  also  to 
raise  volunteers.  The  orders  given  to  the  volunteers  were 
to  equip  themselves  as  quick  as  possible,  and  have  nothing 
to  provide  when  they  were  called  on  to  march,  but  to 
saddle  their  horses  and  march  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Those  who  could  not  go  supplied  those  who  could  with 
anything  they  stood  in  need  of.  li  vv-as  also  announced  to 
the  volunteers  by  the  officers  that  a  battle  Vvuth  Fergurson 
was  determined  upon,  and  that  they  might  rely  on  a  battle 
before  they  returned  home. 

^•The  news  went  the  rounds  by  the  news-carriers  already 
mentioned,  of  everything  that  hax^pened.  in  Fergurson's 
camp — until  the  news  came  that  John  Carson  had  played 
a  supple  trick  on  Fergurson — that  having  saved  almost  all 
the  Whig  stock  that  had  not  been  driven  into  the  coves  by 
Daniel  Sinirh  and  Company—that  Ferguson  began  to  sus- 
pect Carson  for  saving  Whig  stock — there  being  a  large 
quantity  of  Tory  catile  ranging  about  tlie  large  cane-breaks 
where  David  Greenlee  lives,  and  that  a  party  of  Fergurson's 
were  fitted  out  to  kill  Whig  stock,  and  that  they  design- 
ing to  go  to  that  place — and  another  party  was  going  to 
the  MonLgoraery  jdace— that  is,  the  i)lace  where  Joseph 
Dobson  lives  on — for  the  like  purpose.  Carson  vvent  with 
the  party  going  to  the  Montgomery  place  without  inform- 
ing the  party  going  to  the  Greenlee  place  that  the  cattle 
ranging  there  were  Tory  stock,  the  owners  being  in  Fergur- 
son's camp.  The  parties  each  went  to  their  places  of 
destination,  and  returned  into  camp;  those  who  went  to 
the  Greenlee  place  reported  that  they  had  killed  over  one 
hundred  head  of  three,  four,  five  and  six-^^ear-old  Rebel 
steers  at  McGonaugh  place.  J,  Carson  observed  that  he 
expected  that  those  steers  were  tiie  stock  of  Joseph  Brown, 
Dem.ent   and   Johnstone,  who   were    there   in    the   camp. 
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Whereupon  Brown,  Dement  and  Jolmstone  went  and  dis- 
covered that  the  steers  thus  killed  were  every  one  theirs. 
T'ldrj  turned  the  Toi'ies  rather  against  Fergurson ;  v>diereuj")on 
Fergurson  stated  that  the  Kebels  had  outwitted  liim,  and 
that  he  could  not  elfect  his  X->urpose  there — that  he  would 
start  back  to  Gilbert  Tov,ai  on  a  given  day. 

"The  news  was  on  its  passage  to  Shelby  and  Cleveland 
as  soon  as  the  ])reath  left  Ft-rgurson's  month — it  did  not 
stop  day  or  niglit — it  was  soon  at  the  place  of  destination. 
Immediately  Slielby  directed  Campbell  and  his  men  to 
meet  him  at  a  given  time  at  Watauga ;  and  Sevier  to  meet 
him  and  Campbell  at  10  o'clock  on  a  given  day  at  the 
spring  in  the  Bald  Ground,  on  the  Yellow  Mountains^  at 
the  side  of  BrighFs  Path— all  of  which  were  done  with 
great  exa.ctness.  He  issued  orders  for  Cleveland  and  Hern- 
don  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day  on  Silver  Creek^  in  Burke 
county;  and  ordered  13.  Smith,  J.  McDowell,  Lytle,  Patton, 
and  those  who  had  taken  protection,  to  meet  him  at  Wm. 
Nail's  by  a  given  night,  which  was  the  night  next  after 
the  meeting  on  the  Yellow  Mountain. 

•'^^."hen  the  officers  met  at  the  spring  on  the  Yellow^ 
Mountain,  it  was  quickly  agreed  that  they  would  send 
Colonel  Charles  McDowell  with  an  express  to  General 
Gates,  for  him  to  send  an  experienced  officer  to  conduct 
them  in  a  battle  with  Fergurson  ;  and  as  soon  as  Charles 
McDowell,  with  his  silver-mounted  Tom  Simx)son  rifle,  had 
disappeared,  steering  for  the  path  on  the  Linville  Kidge, 
the  army  descended  the  mountain  on  Bright' s  Path,  and 
went  to  Wm.  Nail's  that  night,  where  they  met  Daniel 
Smith,  Thomas  Lytle,  Joseph  McDowell  and  Eol)er(:  Pattou, 
the  persons  who  had  driven  the  AA'hig  stock  into  the  coves 
under  the  eave  of  Black  Mountain,  and  also  those  who  had 
taken  protection.  When  it  was  agreed  that  D.  Smith,  T. 
Lytle  and  J.  McDowell  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
river,  as  they  -were  considered  equal  to  a  small  army 
against  Indians ;  and  that  the  Indians  were  expected  to 
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fail  on  the  frontier  as  soon  as  Fergnrson  left  it;  and  that 
tliey  should  have  tliose  Vv'bo  had  taken  protection  to  assist 
them.  It  was  agreed  thai:  Joseph  MclJowell  (now  G-eneral) 
should  take  twenty  men  with  him,  and  follow  Fergnrson' s 
trail  for  fear  of  surprise — who  at  the  iiead  of  Silver  Creek, 
near  the  Pilot  .Nloiintain,  came  on  a  squad  of  Tories  wh.o 
were  designing  to  follow  Fergurson,  and  killed  some  of 
them  and  put  the  rest  to  liight — and  retamed  to  the  army 
in  the  morning  after  staying  the  night  at  Wra.  Nail's. 

^^The  army  marched  into  Silver  Creek,  and  at  tlie  place 
appointed  met  Colonels  Cleveland  and  Herndon  so  exactly 
that  it  scarcely  occasioned  a  halt — proceeding  on  the  Cane 
Creek  of  Bruad  River,  at  a  place  afterwards  called  Probit's 
place. 

^'^Vlajor  Billy  Chronicle,  v>ith  twenty  men,  joined  the 
army  ;  no  liRit  called — still  proceeding  on.  At  Camp  Creek 
Colonel  William  Graham,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men  well  mounted,  joined — who  gave  intelligence  that 
Ferguson  had  left  Gilbert  Town,  and  had  crossed  Broad 
Elver  at  Twitty's  Ford,  on  his  way  to  Crudger  at  Xinety- 
Six,  and  thai  Colonel  Williams  was  near  to  Gilbert  Town. 
It  was  agreed  among  the  officers  [while],  still  on  the  march, 
that  Colonel  Herndon' s  foot  could  not  overhaul  Ferguson 
before  he  would  reach  Xinety-Six.  They  then  began  to 
count  the  number  of  horsemen  that  they  could  raise.  Be- 
ginning vv-iih  those  under  Colonel  Graham  and  those  of 
Major  Chi'onicle — Graham's  men  160,  Chronicle's  20,  were 
to  count  200,  instead  of  180.  Campbell  mentioned  to 
Chronicle  that  the  lad  whom  he  had  with  him  should  not 
hear  their  enumeration.  Chronicle  replied  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Old  Rugged  and  Tough,  that  his  cheek  was  too  well 
hooped  to  leak — the  lad  [Robert  Henry]  then  [listening]  is 
now  our  surveyor.  They  numbered  on  and  found  their 
true  number  to  be  between  six  and  seven  hundred;  but 
told  the  soldiers  it  was  between  1100  and  2000  [1200(?)], 
countini^:  Williams'  men. 
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'^Orders  were  tiien  given  for  all  who  were  nnable,  from 
any  cause  that  would  hinder  him  in  a  severe  niarcb,  shoiikl 
fall  back  into  the  foot  troops,  and  give  their  lioryes  to  foot- 
men [who  needed  them,  in  order  to  be  properly  equipped 
for  the  march] ;  a  number  of  exchanges  were  made. 
Farther  orders  were  given  at  Gilbert  Town  to  kill  some 
beeves,  which  was  done ;  and  orders  were  given  for  the 
horsemen  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  given  time,  which  was 
very  short.  Some  of  the  troops  wlio  were  tardy  got  none 
[of  the  beef  (?)].  The  line  of  march  was  taken  to  cross 
Broad  River  at  Pear's  Ford,  below  the  mouth  of  Green 
Kiver,  to  take  a  near  cut  on  Fergurson  on  his  way  to  IS^inety- 
Six.  Tiie  day  and  night  "were  occasionally  showery.  We. 
marched  on,  crossing  Fergurson's  trail  in  the  track  (?),  and 
proceeded  to  the  Cowpens.  and  cjme  to  a  Tory's  house, 
pulled  him  out  of  bed,  treated  him  roughly,  and  asked 
him.  at  what  time  Fergurson  had  passed  that  place.  He 
said  he  had  not  passed  at  all ;  that  he  had  torcli  pine — 
that  we  might  liglit  it  and  search,  and  if  we  could  iind  the 
track  of  an  army  we  might  hang  him,  or  do  what  we 
pleased  with  him ;  and  if  no  sign  of  an  array  could  be 
found,  he  would  expect  more  mild  treatment.  Search  was 
made,  and  no  sign  of  an  army  found. 

^*\Ye  then  camx-)ed,  and  began  to  send  persons  to  find 
Fergurson's  track.  Chronicle  proposed  to  send  Enoch  Gil- 
mer as  one ;  it  was  objected  to  because  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  country.  Clironicle  said  that  he  could 
find  out  anything  better  than  those  acquainted,  for  he 
could  act  any  character  that  he  pleased — that  he  coukl  cry 
and  laugh  in  the  same  breath,  and  those  best  acquainted 
would  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  both  ;  that  he  could 
act  the  fool  so  that  those  best  acquainted  with  him  would 
believe  him  to  be  deranged  ;  that  he  was  a  shrewd,  cunning 
fellow,  and  a  stranger  to  fear.  Hence  he  was  [sent]  among 
others.  He  went  to  a  Tory's  house  on  Fergurson's  trail, 
and  stated  to  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  on  Fera^urson's 
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waj^  from  Twitty's  Ford  to  Ninety-Six,  but  missed  finding 
Mm ;  that  he  wished  to  join  the  army.  The  Tory  replied 
that  after  Fergurson  had  crossed  the  river  at  Twitty's  Ford, 
he  had  received  an  express  from  Lord  Cornwaliis  for  him 
to  join  the  main  army  at  Cliarlotte ;  that  he  had  called  in 
Tarleton,  and  would  call  in  his  out  posts,  and  give  Gates 
another  defeat,  and  reduce  jNTorth  Carolina  to  British  rule 
as  he  had  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  vrould  enter 
Virginia  with  a  larger  arujy  than  had  ever  been  in  America. 
Gilmer  gave  this  account  to  the  officers.  This  was  some 
time  in  the  da^^  They  then  commenced  marching  to  the 
Cherokee  Ford  on  Broad  River.  Night  came  on,  and  our 
pilots  missed  their  way,  the  night  being  dark  and  occasion- 
ally raining,  so  that  when  we  cam.e  near  to  the  river  it  was 
near  daylight:  when  w^e  came  to  the  river  hills  it  was 
agreed  that  we  would  send  Enoch  Gilmer  to  see  whether 
Fergurson  had  not  been  apprised  of  us  and  would  attack  us 
in  the  river.  Orders  were  given  to  keep  our  guns  dry,  for 
it  was  raining.  Gilmer  was  gone  for  some  time,  when  his 
voice  w^as  heard  in  the  hollow  singing  ['•]  Barney  Linn  [''], 
a  favorite  black-guard  song.  This  was  notice  that  all  was 
right.  Orders  were  given  that  the  largest  horses  should  be 
on  the  upper  side.  The  order  was  not  obeyed.  The  river 
was  deep,  but  it  was  remarked  that  not  one  was  ducked. 
After  passing  the  river,  it  w'as  agreed  that  Enoch  Gilmer 
should  go  ahead,  and  make  all  the  discoveries  about  Fer- 
guson that  he  could.  He  went  oil  in  a  gallop.  The  officers 
kept  in  front  of  the  privates  at  a  very  slow  gait — the  men 
cursing  and  stating  if  we  were  to  have  a  battle,  to  let  it  be 
over,  etc. 

*'A11  were  very  hungry,  and  when  we  would  come  to  a 
cornfield,  it  was  soon  pulled.  The  soldiers  would  cut  part 
of  the  raw  corn  off  the  cob  and  hand  the  remainder  to  their 
horses.  After  traveling  some  miles,  the  officers  saw  Gil- 
mer's horse  at  a  gate  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ahead. 
They  gave  whip  to  their  horses,  and  went  at  full  speed  to 
gate-— alighted,  and  went  into  the  house.     Gilmer  was  sit- 
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ting  at  a  table  eating.  Campbell  exclaimed,  'We  have 
got  yon— you  d — d  rascal.'  Giloier  j'eplied.  'A.  true 
King's  man,  by  G — d.'  Campbell  in  order  to  try  Gilmer's 
m.etamorplio.sis5  had  provided  himself  with  a  rope,  vvdth  a 
rnnning  noose  on  it,  threw  it  over  Gilmer's  neck.  C-vilmer 
commenced  crying  and  begging;  Campbell  swore  that 
they  would  hang  him  on  the  bow  of  the  gate.  When 
Chronicle  stated  that  it  was  wrong  to  hang  him  there,  for 
his  ghost  would  haunt  the  women,  who  were  now  in  tears, 
Camx)bell  observed  that  was  right,  that  we  will  hang  him 
on  thelirst  stooping  limb  of  a  tree  that  they  should  pass  on 
the  road — then  sending  Gilmer  along  one  or  two  hundred 
yards,  Gilmer  crying  and  begging  for  his  life,  the  rope 
was  taken  from  his  neck,  and  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
was  asked  what  nevrs  he  had  obtained.  He  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  'That  when  he  came  to  the  Tory's  house,  he  professed 
to  be  a  true  King's  man,  that  he  was  wishing  to  join 
Colonel  Fergurson,  and  desired  to  know  where  he  was,  and 
tha-;  he  had  kissed  the  two  Tory  ^vomen  ;  that  the  youngest 
of  the  two  informed  him  that  she  had  been  in  Ferguson's 
camp  that  morning :  that  the  camp  was  about  three  miles 
distant  from  that  place;  that  she  had  carried  him  some 
chickens;  thai  he  was  cam.ped  on  a  ridge  between  two 
branches  where  some  deer  hunters  had  a  camp  the  last 
Fall.  Major  Chronicle  and  Ca]nain  Mattocks  stated  that 
the  camp  referred  to  was  their  canip,  and  that  they  well 
knew  the  ground  Fergurson  was  camped  on. 

' 'Whereupon  it  vvas  agreed  on  that  they  should  plan  the 
battle,  as  they  knew  the  ground.  They  rode  a  short  dis- 
tance by  themselves,  and  reported  that  it  was  an  excellent 
place  to  surround  Fergurson \s  army,  as  the  shooting  would 
all  be  up  hill — that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  our  men 
destroying  each  other ;  btit  doubted  whether  we  had  men 
enough  to  surround  them.  It  was  then  instantly  agreed 
on  by  all  the  officers,  that  we  would  attempt  to  surround 
our  foes.     They  immediately  began  to  arrange  their  men. 
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without  stopping  and  assigning  to  eacli  officer  the  part  he 
was  to  take  in  siirrounding  the  hill.  By  the  time  this  was 
done,  we  were  close  to  our  enemy.  The  last  whose  duty 
was  to  be  performed  Vv\as  Colonel  William  Graham  with  his 
men,  who  desired  leave  of  absence,  alleging  that  he  had 
received  certain  intelligence  that  his  wife  was  dying  v,dtli 
colic,  about  sixteen  miles  off,  near  Armstrong's  Ford,  on 
the  South  Fork.  Campbell  stated  to  him  that  should  be 
the  greatest  inducement  for  him  to  stay,  that  he  could 
carry  the  news,  and  if  v/e  were  successful,  it  would  be  to 
her  as  good  as  a  dose  ox  medicine.  Graham  exclaimed, 
'Oh  my  dear,  dear  wife!  Must  I  never  vsee  her  again?' 
Campbell,  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  turned  to  Major 
Chronicle,,  and  said,  'Shall  Colonel  Graham  have  leave  of 
absence?'  To  which  Chronicle  replied,  'It  is  woman's 
business,  let  him  go.'  Graham  said  he  must  have  an 
escort— "Chronicle  told  him  he  might  have  one ;  Graham 
chose  David  Dickey.  Dickey  said  he  would  rather  be  shot 
(in  battle)  than  go.  Chronicle  said.  'Dave  you  must  go.' 
Dickey  said  he  'would  rather  be  shot  on  the  spot;  but  if 
I  must  go,  I  must.'  Then  Colonel  Graham  and  Dickey 
immediately  to  the  woods,  and  disapju^ared.^ 

'^Campbell  then  mentioned  to  Chronicle  that  as  Graham 
has  gone,  you  matst  take  his  place ;  turning  to  Colonel 
Hawbright,  Camipbell  asked  'have  you  any  objections?' 
He  replied,  that  it  was  his  wish,  as  Clironicle  best  knew 
the  ground.  Whereupon  Chronicle  called,  'come  on,  my 
South  Fork  boys,'  and  took  the  lead. 

"The  hill  was  surrounded  in  a  few  miinutes,  and  the  bat- 

I  Colonel  William  Graham  must  not  be  confonnded  with  Major  (after- 
wards, General)  Joseph  Graham.  They  were  not  related  to  each  other. 
Colonel  Graham  came  from  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  and  settled  on  the 
First  Broad  River,  then  Tryon,  now  Cleveland  County  He  married  Susau^ 
daughter  of  William  Twitty.  Previcus  to  this  battle,  he  had  been  a  good 
soldier,  an  Indian  fiighter,  and  was  a  popular  man.  See  an  honorable 
sketch  of  him  in  "Hunter's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,''  p.  322. 

[This  note  was  supplied  by  Profe^or  Draper  or  Schenck  and  Davidson, 
(Henry)j. 
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tie  commenced.  Our  eneiiiied  liad  two  to  onr  one  ;  of  course 
their  fire  was  double  tliat  of  ours.  We  Idlled  2-17  of  thera 
and  they  kilh.'d  148  of  our  side,  agreeably  lo  the  account 
of  E.  Gilmer  and  Joseph  Beatty,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
accurate  of  any.  So  that  they  having  choice  of  ground  we 
fought  them  two  to  one:  we  killed  as  many  more  of  them 
as  they  killed  of  us,  and  took  more  prisoners  than  we  had 
men  to  guard  them.  But  we  had  not  a  coward  to  face  the 
hill  that  day — they  all  faded  olT,  until  within  ten  minutes 
of  the  battle,  the  last  coward  left  us.  Our  equals  were 
scarce,  and  our  superiors  hard  to  find. 

*^This  is  the  most  particular  and  accurate  account,  my 
friend,  that  I  can  give  you. 

^ ^Whereupon  at  the  head  of  the  Roundabout,  I  made  a 
similar  statement  to  our  chciin-bearers,  pack-horse  men, 
etc.,  Musendine  Matthews  made  the  following  reply  :  'Ah  ! 
you  would  have  been  a  formidable  and  destructive  set  of 
blue  hen's  chickens  among  eggs,  if  each  one  of  you  had 
been  i^rovided  with  a  good  stick.  When  any  body  pre- 
tends to  tell  the  story  of  that  transaction  :  it  would  be  to 
his  credit  to  phiy  the  game  of  shut  mouth, '^  This  elicited 
the  following  reply  from  G^eneral  Joseph  McDowell  : 

'  •  "^Before  that  battle  (referring  to  Ferguson  defeat),  we  had 
sustained  two  shameful  and  disastrous  defeats — that  of 
Gates  by  treachery :  and  thai'  of  Surnpter  by  carelessness, 
in  quick  succession  one  after  the  other — uj)on  which,  the 
Tories  tlocked  to  the  British  camps,  and  increased  their 
numbers  to  two.  or  three  fold ;  that  the  county  was  over- 
run, and  fairly  delayed  with  them,  so  much  that  from  the 
pressure  of  their  numbers,  the  souls  of  the  brave,  from 
necessity  were  obliged  to  cower  under  its  weight,  and  none 
but  the  bravest  of  the  brave  withstood  the  shock.' 


I  AH  we  know  al  cut  Mii-^entme  Mattbews  is  that  he  represented  Ire<iell 
County  in  the  Hon.<e  of  Couiinons  for  ITSO  to  IS02  continuously.  He  was 
either'ti  Tory  or  a  Cynic,  it  seems. 

[This  note  vra«  supplied  by  Professor  Draper  or  by  vSohenck  and  Da\*id- 
son,  (Henry}]. 

[CONTI^TED    FURTHER    ON    121   TO  IS    PAMPHLET.] 
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HISTORIC  POINTS  ON  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER. 

BY   F.    T.    W. 

There  is,  perliaps,  no  part  of  xhe  State  that  is  annually 
visited  by  so  large  a  number  of  tourists — usually  excur- 
sionists— as  the  Gape  Fear  Section.  From  the  tirst  of 
July  until  the  middle  of  September  there  is  an  average 
of  one  excursion  each  day.  The  visitors  usually  remain 
from  home  two  days  and  nights  if  they  are  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  reaching  Wilmington  between  l'^  and 
4  o'clock  p.  m,,  and  leaving  on  their  return  trip  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  between  5  and  6  o'clock.  If  the  train 
reaches  \Yilmington  early  enough^  the  excursionists  go 
straight  to  Ocean  Yiew  and  return  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  city.  On  the  following  day  the  steamer  Wilmington 
makes  a  trip  to  sea.  If  one  wishes  to  get  a  definite  idea  of 
a  few  experiences  of  this  ouclng  he  can  do  no  better  than 
visit  the  lower  and  upper  decks  after  it  is  all  over. 

Before  they  have  gotten  far  enough  down  the  river  to 
begin  to  long  for  their  far  away  homes  many  interesting 
points  are  pointed  out  by  the  reliable  captain  who  seems 
never  to  tire  of  the  voyage  between  South  Port  and  Wil- 
mington, having  made  fifteen  thousand  trips. 

About  a  mile  below  the  wharf  is  a  tree  at  a  bend  in  the 
river  standing  out  in  full  view.  It  is  a  cedar  and  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  "Dram  Tree''  for  more  than  a  century. 
For  years  it  has  stood  as  a  land  mark,  telling  the  weary 
sailor  that  he  is  fast  approaching  his  journey's  end.  As 
to  how  it  derived  its  name  there  was  an  old  tradition  which 
says  that  a  numer  of  sailors  who  had  been  compelled  to 
land  here  on  account  of  a  storm  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation wliich  the  cup  of  sack  ofiered  them.  They  tied 
their  boat  to  this  tree  and  could  not  leave  until  it  was 
dark.  They  tmally  got  off  and  began  to  row  with  all  their 
power,  doubtless  thinking  of  reaching  their  far  awa}" 
homes      All  nig:ht  thev  labored  and  toiled  and  when  morn- 
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ing  came,  instead  of  finding  tlieoiselves  near  home,  tliey 
found  that  they  had  neglected  the  significant  part  of  ilieir 
work— that  of  nntieing  their  boat. 

Eight  m-iles  below  the  Dram  Tree  is  Big  Island.  The 
name  given  to  it  by  the  commissioners  from  the  Barbadoes 
in  1663  was  ^'Crane's  Island."  These  commisioners  were 
sent  out  to  explore  the  ''Gape  Fear  Country"  and  to  find  a 
good  place  for  settlement.  They  found  on  Crane's  Island 
the  ruler  of  this  country,  the  Indian  Chief,  Stat  Coosa. 
From  him  they  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  land 
and  were  about  to  leave  for  their  homes  when  an  inci- 
dent rather  embarrassing  to  one  of  the  commissioners, 
Captain  Hilton,  occurred  The  Indian  Chief  came  out  on 
their  arrival  and  made  a  speech  which  was  known  to  be 
peaceful  from  the  nature  of  his  gestures.  Besides  giv- 
ing the  Barbadians  supplies  and  selling  them  land  the 
enthusiastic  chief  presented  to  Captain  Hilton  two  of  his 
daughters.  They  got  on  board  his  ship  and  refused  to 
leave,  merely  shaking  their  heads  at  his  entreaties.  He 
finally  got  rid  of  them  by  promising  his  early  return.  The 
maidens  watched  in  vain  for  the  return  of  the  Barbadians. 

Still  further  down  the  river  can  be  seen  an  old  pier  which 
seems  xo  have  been  beaten  by  the  rough  weather  for  years. 
It  is  the  landing  for  Ohi  Brunswick,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  back  in  the  dense 
forest.  Of  this  old  town  nothing  remains  save  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church  and  a  few  graves.  The  Collonial  Coun- 
sel often  met  here  and  Governor  Johnson  spent  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  time  here.  The  church  was  built  of 
brick  brought  from  England.  In  1751  the  British  Parlia- 
ment appropriated  the  funds  secured  by  the  capture  of  a 
pirate's  vessel  for  the  erection  of  this,  St.  Phillips'  charch, 
and  also  St.  James'  church  of  Wilmington.  The  walls 
are  three  feet  thick  and  are  standing  as  they  were  built  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  except  where  they  have  divided 
jast  over  the  main  entrance.     The  Federal  soldiers  removed 
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the  corner-stone  and  papers  in  it  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Anderson  which  v/as  near  b3\  Though  the  grave  stones 
were  torn  to  xiieces  by  the  bombs  froni  the  battle  at  Fort 
Anderson,  the  walls  of  the  church  remained  unshattered. 

Near  Carolina  Beach  pier  is  a  large  grove  which  is 
known  as  •* Gander's  Hall."  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Mcllhenry,  who  ovrned  the  place  in  183(), 
wanted  to  raise  some  geese,  and  as  he  liked  the  white 
feathers  much  better  bought  only  white  fowls.  After  wait- 
ing a  long  time  for  them  to  lay  he  learned  from  one 
experienced  la  the  poultry  business  that  his  birds  were  all 
ganders. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  point  on  the  river  is  where 
Fort  Fisher  stood.  It  was  used  in  the  late  war  as  a 
fortification  for  what  vras  known  as  '^ISTew  Inlet."  From 
the  situation  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  forts  in  the 
Confederate  States.  Whenever  that  was  lost  the  entire 
southeastern  part  of  North  Carolina  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federals.  There  were  only  1,900  men  and  44  guns  in 
the  fort.  It  was  not  captured  until  J  865.  When  we  con- 
sider that  they  had  one  male  of  sea-force  and  one-half 
mile  of  land -force  to  defend  against  10,000  Federals  with 
600  heavy  guns,  and  that  the  fort  was  not  given  up  until 
the  last  shot  was  expended  and  1,445  of  the  enemy  had 
been  killed,  we  see  that  it  could  not  but  have  been  a  brave 
defense.  Nothing  except  the  fortifications  remain  and 
they  present  the  appearance  of  sand  hills. 

Just  below  the  fort  are  "The  Rocks."  The  Inlet  has 
been  closed  and  in  accomplishing  this  it  is  said  that  enough 
rocks  were  used  to  build  a  wall  eight  by  four  feet  from 
Wilmington  to  South  Port,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Fort  Caswell.  Work  was 
begun  on  this  fort  by  the  government  in  1826.  It  was 
evacuated  just  after  Fort  Fisher  fell.  Just  after  this  event 
the  coranutnder  of  the  fort  received  orders  to  send  his  men 
back  into  the  woods,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  the  Fed- 
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erals.  Later  lie  received  orders  to  blow  u])  the  magazines. 
The  order  catjie  at  1  a.  m.,  and  the  match  vras  at  ouce 
applied  to  trains  which  had  been  ananged.  It  is  said  that 
our  magazine  contained  nearly  100,000  pounds  of  powder 
and  when  it  exploded  'Hhe  earth  trembled  and  shoolv"  and 
the  eiTects  were  felt  at  Wilmington  and  even  as  far  up  as 
Fayetteville,  a  distance  of  over  a  hnndred  miles.  This  site 
has  recently  been  litted  up  with  large  disappearing  guns, 
and  in  March  Battery  I,  Second  Kegiment,  U.  S.  Artillery, 
arrived  there  to  hold  the  fort. 


WILLIAM    W.   HOLDEN. 

BY   W,    K.    BOYD. 

PART  L— 1813-1855. 
In  the  history  of  North  Carolina  as  in  that  of  every 
Southern  State,  the  years  of  ' 'Reconstruction"  are  the 
most  crucial  in  the  civilization  and  grovrth  of  a  century. 
To  the  student  of  that  period  Governor  W.  W.  Holden  is 
the  central  figure,  for  he  represents  not  only  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  liis  native  State,  but  also  the  restored 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  natural  compjlexities 
arising  from  his  delicate  position  are  augmented  by  his 
former  relations  to  North  Carolina  politics.  So,  for  one  to 
attempt  to  treat  in  an  unbiased  way  his  life  and  character 
within  the  short  time  of  six  years  after  his  exit  from  the 
scenes  of  his  brilliant  but  ill-fated  career  may  seem  to 
many  at  least  an  unwise  and  fruitless  task.  All  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  work  have  been  seriously  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Of  a  score  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  as  many  men  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Mr.  Holden,  less  than  one-half  have  been  ans\^•ered ;  less 
than  one-half  of  these  have  furnished  any  definite  data, 
while  the  remaining  fourth  convey  little  more  than  that 
the  writers  were  his  personal  friends  but  know  nothing  of 
his  history.     But  where   the   evidence  of  contemporaries 
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has  failed  tlie  detlciency  has  been  ably  retrieved  by 
tiles  of  the  .North  Carolina  Standard,  and  these  inani- 
mate witnesses  of  the  social  and  political  conditions 
of  the  State  during  more  than  tvy-enty  years  of  its  his- 
tory have  spoken  tomes  for  the  energy  and  sagacity  of 
their  master  and  genius.  AYhat  I  wish  to  make  plain  is 
that  no  facts  are  here  stated  in  the  spirit  of  controversy  or 
through  the  influence  of  personal  opinion.  My  only  aim 
has  been  to  state  facts  as  I  iind  them,  all  of  which  may 
not  be  absolutely  correct — for  maiiy  stories  of  the  -'Peace 
Movement' '  and  ^'ReconstructioD.*'  are  yet  to  be  overturned, 
a  task  well  befitting  the  genius  of  any  youthful  Schlieman 
who  shall  unearth  the  hidden  mysteries  of  those  years. 
But  ''such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  you'*  in  the  faith  and  hope 
that  the  oge  of  passion  is  passing  away  and  a  new  era  of 
reason — cold  reason  if  .you  wish  so  to  call  it — is  at  hand, 
w^hen  events  will  be  considered  from  their  proper  point-of- 
viev/,  when  he  who  chronicles  the  * 'endless  processions  of 
the  past''  shall  as  the  poet 

''In  his  separate  star 
Draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It,  for  the  Gc^d  of  Things  as  The}'  ^Are." 

William  Woods  Holden  was  horn  in  the  year  1S18,  in 
the  cotinty  of  Orange,  near  HiJlsboro:  and  that  historic 
tov»m,  the  immutable  witness  of  changes  in  civil  and  cul- 
turelife  as  they  have  come  and.  gone  for  more  than  a  century, 
w^as  his  home  during  the  days  of  his  early  youth.  "iVhen 
very  young  he  became  printer's  devil  in  the  ofnce  of  Den- 
nis Heartt,  the  editor  of  the  Illlhhoro  Recorder .^  who  well 
earned  the  title  -'Father  of  the  Xoith  Carolina  Press," 
and  so  as  apprentice  had  the  advantage  of  the  x)recepts  and 
example  of  him  wdio  trained  more  young  men  for  journal- 
ism than  any  other  newspaper  man  in  the  State.  All  acc- 
otmts  of  these  early  years  are  mengre,  as  would  be  expected, 
btit  there  are  a  few  anecdotes  and  facts  gathered  here  and 
there  which  exhibit  some  of  those  qualities  so  conspictious 
in   Holden's  later  life.     One   cold   mornino;  when   about 
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twelve  years  old  in  making  his  round  with  his  paper,  the 
young  apprentice  reached  the  lioiise  of  Mr,  John  Kirkland 
on  the  outskirts  of  Hillsboro  and  was  asked  into  the  din- 
ing room  to  "warm.  At  the  table  sat  a  well  dressed, 
handsome  yoving  man,  fresh  from  laurels  won  at  Chapel 
Hill,  an  extreme  contrast  to  the  ilhclad,  bare-footed  news- 
boy. "I  looked  at  him,"  said  Holden,  many  years  later, 
''and  thought  how  happy  1  would  be  if  I  had  his  opportu- 
nities, and  then  I  thought  what  a  gulf  there  is  between  us 
and  how  uneven  are  our  chances  in  life.  But  I  deteimined 
then  and  there  that  I  would  keep  pace  with  him  in  life's 
struggle."  When  he  went  to  leave  the  lady  of  the  house 
said  to  iiim,  ''Wait,  and  get  a  biscuit" — then  the  young 
man,  at  her  command,  buttered  a  biscuit  and  gave  it  to 
Holden,  and  as  the  destitute  boy  resumed  his  morning  v^^ork 
his  determination  became  a  vow.  In  1  So8  Holden  was  elected 
Governor  over  Thomas  Ashe,  the  young  man  who  buttered 
his  biscuit  that  crisp  morning  thirty  years  before.  At 
another  time  the  apprentice  ran  away  from  his  master.  Mr. 
Heartt,  according  to  custom,  advertised  in  his  paper  threat- 
ening with  the  penalty  of  the  law  those  who  should  harbor 
the  runaway,  and  olj'ered  five  cents  reward  for  his  apx)re- 
hension.  By  chance  Holden  saw  the  notice,  secretly 
returned  by  night  and  changed  the  form  of  the  Recorder 
so  that  when  the  next  issue  appeai'ed  the  public  was  noti- 
fied that  the  Recorder  and  its  editor  were  for  sale,  and 
both  might  be  had  for  the  sum  of  ilfty  cents.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  boy  altered  the  type,  he  scratched  upon  the 
desk  the  words,  "from  this  day  I  will  be  a  man. "  The 
ax)prentice  returned  and  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
master  and  servant.  These  legends  of  the  boy  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  showing  traits  that  were  his  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  and  eventful  career — a  restless  dis- 
satisfacLion  with  his  environment,  an  ambition  to  make 
himself  the  peer  of  his  fellows,  and  in  the  advertisement 
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story  are  seen  the  germs  of  a  power  of  repartee  wliicli  served 
him  well  as  j)olitical  editor. 

Mr.  Holdeii's  hardships  made  him  the  friend  of  all  young 
men  who  came  under  his  influence  but  he  rarely  spoke  in 
detail  of  his  early  life.  Once  only,  in  186S,  at  a  banquet 
given  to  all  the  employees  who  had  ever  served  in  the 
standard  ofhce,  do  w^e  find  him  telling  of  his  apprentice- 
ship. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  says,  he  left  Hillsboro 
and  went  to  Milton,  walking  the  thirty  miles  with  only  his 
small  bundle  of  personal  belongings  for  company.  In 
Milton  he  got  employment  with  ]S"athaniel  J.  Palmer, 
editor  of  the  CJrronicle,  and  after  working  four  months 
went  to  Daniillu.  Here  he  w^rote  his  first  article  for  the 
press,  which  he  slipped  under  the  door  of  the  editorial 
rooms.  .  Two  days  later  his  contribution  was  published  and 
he  vv'alked  the  streets  *'the  irroudest  boy  in  the  tov^m  of 
Danville."  In  a  year  he  returned  to  Hillsboro,  -'restless 
but  not  di.^sipated,  and  full  of  enterprise  and  ambition." 
He  then  v/orked  in  a  store,  spending  ail  his  extra  time 
in  study,  laying  the  foundations  of  that  broad  culture  which 
ranks  him  among  the  best  literary  men  the  State  has  pro- 
dticed. 

Soon  dissatisfied  with  his  work  in  Hillsboro,  he  went  to 
Ealeigh,  arriving  in  the  city  '^^one  bright  moon-light  night 
from  tlie  town  of  Hillsboro  on  rm  old-fashioned  stage  with 
four  horses  and  a  horn  blowing  as  we  neared  the  town, 
with  seven  dollars  of  silver  in  my  pocket,  knowing  no  per- 
son in  Ealeigh,  in  debt  in  Hillsborough  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  mainly  for  a  gold  vratch  that  I  bought  on 
credit,  and  also  for  a  broadcloth  coat  for  which  I  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  three  dollars  per  yard."  There  were  then 
three  newspapers  in  Raleigh :  the  Register,  the  organ  of 
the  Whig  Party,  and  edited  by  Weston  R.  Gales:  the 
Standard,  the  organ  of  the  Hemocratic  Party,  under  the 
control  of  Philo  White,  "editor  and  State  Printer,"  and 
Thomas  Loring,  ' 'publisher and  proprietor;"  and  the  Star^ 
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a  Whig  paper,  published  by  Thomas  J.  Leniay.  In  the 
ofiice  of  the  latter  Holclen  found  employment,  being  reeoni- 
mended  to  the  editor  by  several  articks  written  while  still 
in  Hillsborough.  He  remained  in  the  Slar  oiHce  over  four 
years,  receiving  eight  dollars  a  week,  high  wages  for  a 
printer  in  those  days,  working  in  summer  from  sun  to  sun, 
in  winter  often  till  midniglit.  All  his  available  time  was 
spent  in  reading  hiw  and  in  1841  he  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  \^ith  tvventy 
other  young  men.  The  exarnination  was  held  by  Judges 
Euffiu,  Daniel  and  Gaston.  During  the  examination 
Judge  Gaston  asked  Hoi  den  a  question.  Ho]  den  ansvvered 
and  Gaston  said,  ''Young  man,  that  is  correct."  Judge 
Daniel  objected,  saying,  ''Brother  Gaston,  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  that."  Then  followed  a  learned  discussion  to  the 
ediiication  of  the  class,  in  the  end  neither  being  converted 
to  his  opponents  view.  Doubtless  the  x)oint  in  question 
remains  unsettled  to-day  as  it  concerned  an  estate  in  entail 
under  certain  conditions. 

In  politics  he  w^as  a  Whig,  true  to  the  backings  of 
'^Father"  Heartt  and  Mr.  Lemay.  In  the  campaign  of  1840, 
the  year  that  marks  the  n:iaiurity  of  the  Whig  ascendency, 
Holden  made  his  hrst  political  sijeeches,  declaring  from 
the  log  cabins  the  many  virtues  of  "Tippacanoe  and  Tyler 
too. ' '  Though  Henry  Clay  failed  to  secure  the  presidential 
nomination  of  his  party  and,  on  the  death  of  Harrison,  was 
made  distinctively  to  itnderstand  by  Tyler  that  the  sceptre 
was  no  longer  in  his  hands,  the  iS'orth  Carolina  Whigs 
remained  his  ardent  and  devoted  supporters.  In  1842  he 
came  to  Raleigh  and  the  admiration  and  loyalty  of  the 
Ultra- Whig  element  made  his  visit  a  series  of  gala -days. 
The  w^omen  spun  kerchiefs,  fine  linen,  hosiery,  and  all  lux- 
uries of  dress  known  to  the  female  mind  which  they  laid 
as  tribute  at  tlie  feet  of  their  idealized  hero  to  manifest  their 
faith  in  his  Tarilf  measures  and  the  sux)eriority  of  American 
to  foreign  manufactures.     The  men  held  barbecues  and 
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made  speeches,  and  Ilolden  was  araong  the  most  enthusi- 
astic. ''When  I  speak  of  Henry  Clay  I  feel  like  pouring 
out  Liy  whole  heart, '^  he  said,  and  he  wrote  some  ardent 
paragraphs  for  the  Register  and  Star  in  testimony  of  his 
loyal  ity. 

So  the  Whigs  were  in  the  ascendency  and  desx)ite  the 
eiiorts  of  the  Democrats  the  Whigs  again  won  the  State  in 
1842  by  over  two  thousand  majority.  Philo  Yv^hite  had 
left  the  State  in  1837  and  Loring  had  poorly  supported  Yan 
Buxen  in  1840.  What  must  be  done?  With  a  jjarty 
organ  conducted  by  a  weakhearted  editor  little  could  be 
done  against  such  opponents  as  Lernay  and  Gales.  A 
change  of  editors  was  determined  on  and  a  secret  meeting 
of  the  leading  Democrats  was  held  to  choose  Loring's  suc- 
cessor. One  of  ihe  most  prominent  young  men  in  the 
party  was  James  B.  Shepherd.  He  had  read  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  little  dark-haired  apprentice  "Biir'  Hoklen, 
and  recognized  their  literary  value.  So  he  proposed  the 
name  of  Holden  as  the  most  promising  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  Democratic  organ.  The  suggestion  vras  received 
witli  derision,  but  Sheijherd  X->e^'sisted  and  finally  gained 
his  point.  The  proposirion  was  made  to  Holden,  he  ac- 
cepted, and  in  June  1843  formally  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  editor  of  the  Standard.  AYhat  must  have  been  the 
surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  Y'higs  when  they  read  in  the 
organ  of  their  opponents  the  announcement  that  Y^.  Y-k 
Holden,  in  the  past  one  of  their  most  promising  adherents, 
schooled  from  his  boyhood  in  the  principles  of  Y^higgery. 
their  associate  in  the  Clay  celebrations  of  the  presidency 
year,  had  assumed  editorial  control  of  the  Standard  and 
would  conduct  tiv^  paper  on  its  old  political  principles, 
that  he  declared  he  had  ever  been  at  heart  a  ••Democratic 
Rexmblican  of  the  school  of  '98  au-d  '99,"  that  he  was  now 
a  Democrat  because  the  members  of  that  party  "have 
always  ax)proved  themselves  the  friends  and  supx^orters  of 
equal  rights;  because  they  have  ever  been,  and  are  now. 
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the  adyocates  of  the  'many  against  ihQ  feio ;  because  whilst 
thev  yield  to  tlie  Federal  rTOvernment  the  exercise  of  its 
acknowledged  and  nndou'oted  constitutional  powers,  iliey 
at  the  same  time  guard  with  peculiar  vigilaDce  the  freedom, 
soyereignty,  and  independence  of  the  respective  States." 
He  declared  himself  opposed  to  all  taxation  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  governmentj  to  a  national  debt,  distribution 
of  X->tiblic  lands,  and  ''in  fine,  to  all  the  projects,  measures, 
and  principles  of  the  modern  Whig  Party."  In  conclu- 
sion he  refuses  to  support  Van  Buren  for  re-nomination 
as  Presidential  candidate,  believing  that  there  are  others 
in  the  party  '-'entitled  to  equal  consideration  and  regard." 
This  declaration  cf  Deniocratic  |;rinciples  does  not  inter- 
est us  because  it  is  the  platform  of  one  party  for  one 
campaign.  But  the  issues  stated  lie  far  deeper  than  the 
passions  of  the  hour.  They  express  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  the  constitutional  basis  oi  one-half  the  American 
people  at  that  time.  In  them  breaths  the  spirit  of  nidlifi- 
cation  of  1832  vv-hich  culminated  in  Secession  in  1861. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  Holden's  change  of  polit- 
ical afhliations  has  never  been  made  by  friend  or  enemy. 
The  charge  that  his  separation  from  the  party  of  his  bene- 
factors, Heartt  and  Lemay,  was  a  deliberate  breach  of 
faith  actuated  by  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement  can 
hardly  be  justified  by  facts.  For  at  this  time  the  Whigs 
held  the  State  by  a  large  majority  and  Holden  stood  well 
in  the  estimation  of  the  leading  Whig  citizens  of  Raleigh.'^ 
In  1841  he  had  married  Miss  Anne  Young,  a  niece  of  the 
founder  of  Peace  Institute,  and  this  alliance  further  estab- 
lished his  relation  in  political  and  social  life.  ^Moreover 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  standard  v/as  not  at  all 


*Standarcl,  November,  1841:  "The  North  Carolina  Temperance  Conven- 
tion met  on  November  1.  Jno.  H.  Mebane,  of  Greensboro,  vra.s  elected 
President,  Rev.  Hezelriah  G-.  Leigh,  Vice-President,  and  Lemay,  Jesse 
Brown  and  Holden.  Clerks." 

Standard,  April  13,  1843:  "W.  W.  Holden,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
assignee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  county  of  Wake." 
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inviting,  especially  to  one  wliose  iinances  were  not  in  the 
most  pros])eroiis  state.  Loring  was  State  Printer  and  re- 
ceived only  nine  lumdied  dollars  per  year  for  Ms  services; 
the  result  was  that  the  Printer  lost  on  an  average  one 
thousand  dollars  on  each  year's  work  v/hich  was  patiently 
endured  as  a  matter  of  professional  ijride.  Also  the  i^aper 
had  less  than  eight  hundred  subscribers,  only  one-half  of 
whom  were  casli  paying  and  the  advertisers  were  almost 
the  masters  of  the  editor.  Then  he  was  compelled  to  haz- 
ard the  risk  of  borrowing  funds  with  which  to  buy  the 
Standard' s  outlit.  He  first  secured  live  hundred  dollars 
from  Shepherd  and.  then  approached  Duncan  Cameron, 
President  of  the  old  State  Bank,  and  asked  for  a  loan  of 
two  thousand  dollars.  Kow  Loring  had  turned  the  Stand- 
ard against  the  Banks,  advocating:  a  mixed  currency  and 
llv,  Cameron  knew  that  the  Standard  would  continue  to 
advocate  a  "hai'd-m.oney"  currency.  But  upon  Holden's 
apx^lication  the  money  was  handed  over  w-ithont  hesitancy, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  encouraging  the  creditor  in 
his  venture.  "You  will  find,"  he  said,  'Hhat  the  surest, 
if  not  the  quickest  and  most  permanent  and  certain  road 
to  power  in  this  counti-y,  is  that  of  the  press.  It  may 
not  be  so  now,  but  in  my  judgment  in  future  years  it 
will  be  so.  .  .  .  ■  My  advice  is,  as  you  have  chosen  the 
press,  to  abandon  all  idea  of  tlie  law."  The  result  v^as 
that  '^the  Bank  being  on  one  side  and  the  paper  on  the 
oth'-r,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Camero^i"  Holden  re- 
ceived the  necessary  funds  which  made  success  possible  to 
him."^ 

It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  Holden  was  influenced 
by  a  real  change  of  political  opinions.  The  divisions  in 
his  party,  due  to  the  rivalry  of  Tyler  and  Clay,  doubtless 
caused  him  to  examine  more  seriously  than  before  his  reas- 
ons for  supi)orting  AYhiggery,  and  very  likely  at  the  crit- 
ical   moment,    Lorino;,    wdio    had    been    a    close    friend, 


*  Standard,  August  23,  1808. 
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stepi)ed  in  and  the  victor.'  was  won  for  the  Democrats. 
Perhaps  he  was  coming  under  the  intinence  of  his  later 
chieftain,  that  .greatest  of  .political  magicians,  Calhoun. 
At  least  his  conversion  was  not  so  sudden  as  raight  be 
exi3ected  from  the  events  related,  for  he  tells  us  that  '-at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  in  June  1S43,  and  months  x^re- 
ceding  it,  it  is  well  known  to  his  immediate  personal 
friends,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  political  affairs, 
that  he  w^as  out  and  out  with  the  Democratic  Party.''"^ 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  contiitiie  at  leno;  th  a  discussion 
of  the  hidden  motive.  Some  events  in  history,  like  certain 
A  experiences  of  the  individual,  must  often  be  considered  as 

^'aluable  in  themselves  aside  from  their  causes.  Suffice  it 
for  us  that  the  results  of  Holden's  alliance  with  his  former 
opponents,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  subseqaeut 
issues,  far  exceed  in  importance  any  consideration  of  the 
personal  incentive. 

The  campaigns  of  the  next  year  demand  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  national  politics,  for  they  mark  the  culmi- 
nation of  Clay's  brilliant  but  ineffective  political  activities. 
They  interest  him  v/ho  reads  the  history  of  ]S"orth  Carolina 
because  a  new  leader  appears  who  meets  the  challenge  of 
the  Whigs  with  a  courage  dauntless  as  that  of  Gales  or 
Graham.  New  life  is  infused  into  the  ranks  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Whigs  are  none  too  confident  of  the  future. 
The  center  of  the  State  camj^aign  is  a  secret  letter  from  the 
Whig  State  comnvittee  to  their  constituents  urging  them 
to  vigorous  action.  The  Democrats  are  charged  as  '-degen- 
erating into  a  mere  faction,"  trying  to  carry  ''this  State 
for  Texas  and  Disunion."  "If  by  any  means  an  appar- 
ent majority  is  returned  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  nothing  hut 


*  Standard,  June  2S,  lSo4. 

Standard,  January  19,  1S40 :  A  notice  of  the  removal  of  HoLlen's  law 
ofSce  "to  No.  5  in  the  building  of  B.  B.  Smith.  Esq..  on  Fayette\ille  street.'' 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  h:id  severed  connection  with  Lemay  more 
than  one  year  before  he  I'ecame  editor  of  the  Standard. 
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revolution  can  help  vs.'^  In  order  that  Clay  and  Graham, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor,  be  ehjctedc  and  ibe  State 
preserved,  all  loyal  Whigs  are  called  upon  to  attend  tl).e 
poles,  see  their  fellow -men  the  day  before  the  election  and 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
challenge  doubtful  votes  and  prevent  Democratic  frauds, 
and  in  general  warn  the  people  against  the  political  false- 
hoods of  the  opposition.  This  circular  was  signed  by 
Richard  Hines,  chairman ;  George  E.  Badger,  Charles 
Manly,  John  H.  Bryan,  Henry  W.  Miller  and  Weston  R. 
Gales. 

This  letter,  exposed  by  Holden,  into  whose  hands  a  copy 
fell  by  accident,  became  a  battle-cry  of  the  enraged  Dem- 
ocrats and  was  copied  by  their  press  far  and  near.  The 
follo\ving  from  the  TarljorougJi  Press  illustrates  the  zeal 
with  which  the  above  imputations  were  repudiated: 

^'FEEEMEN  OF  EDGECOMBE  ! 

"READ  I!      READ'l 

"We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  every  voter  in  the  county  to  the 
following  infamous  circiihir,  issued  by  the  Federal  Coon  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Raleigh.  Read  it.  Hand  it  o.l)out  among  your  neighbors—rcnse 
np  the  people  from  their  lethargy — rebuke  the  imputations  of  these  foul 
Federal  slanderers  and  strike  one  more  blow  for  God,  Liberty,  and  the 
Constitution.  .  .  .  Get  on  your  horse?;  and  scour  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  .  .  .  Let  the  indignant  thunder  of  the  Edgecombe 
Democracy  be  heard  reverberating  in  the  mountains  of  Buncombe.  God 
save  the  country  from  such  an  infam.ous  party." 

Holdeii's  sense  of  humor  and  dexterity  in  epigrammatic 
ridicule  found  expression  in  many  cohimns  of  political 
satire.     A  very  good  example  is  the  following : 

"Gapes  in  chickens  may  be  easily  cured  by  giving  them  small  crumbs  of 
bread  impregnated  with  a  little  soft  soap;  once  or  twice  is  sufficient." — 
Raleigh  Star. 

**And  gapes  in  coons  may  be  easily  cured  by  giving  them  small  doses  of 
Polk-juice  in  little  soft  pieces  of  Clay.  This  physic  will  cure  them  by 
killing  them  outright ;  'oDce' will  do." 

But  the  climax  was  reached  v.hen  his  burlesque  on  the 
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leading  WJiigs  appeared,  tlie  most  ])iqiiaiit  attack  of  tlie 
campaign  : 

FOR  SALT  EIVEK. 

of  the  ""jii  mI  V^♦■t'=;  tor  tlf  hi-^  1  \%cTtHi--  -^^  ^nl"  K  v^r  d  i.ini?  the  ui  jd^-H  (  f 
\()vti  J)ei  *^L^  f  "^i  •<  i  i-^  1  t  t!  ''  t  (]■'  <  'a  \  ro 
afti  I  i  iv<r  J.  ^m  <■  It'  ^1  1  '  1  I  i  ^  ""  1  )  111  r  ta  n 
twf-Tt}  vfHfi,  ni  -^^  "*  n '■-h  c  !.  *"h(  a'  i  p  nt  of  f  i((.t(^  -if  L  1•> 
tolao  at  ^1  o  bei  1  »  it-iTfi  1  mej  t  \\  ("•!  "  *  }  ^  *  ]-^ -^^  «-( tt  "5  }io  Mil 
pio\e  m  hi^  Of  7  m'  c  in  a  t>  thit  uii  tiixi^  iir^i^-^j  ip„ojs  li  r  %  il 
'"-o-fv  c>  T  £<  --'■ir_r  i^)  -  \  \  1  "■  I  ;  1  >,  t  an  c-^ 
t'^t  coi  JL  U\  n  1  1  --  ♦  i  1  r  s  r  r  "  t  is  ;']  i  d 
c  ■>  ^^c  -nf  eua]  vi  ^ut  1m  i  U  ^^,  I  ^  ^  M  ti  M=<  h  \  r  ]v  "-f  n 
m  kU  L^^i  t^u  ^  rv  r"ij  i-tl  F  1  j]  Msv  V  ]  a^  i<Te  ^  'In^l^i^-  )^ 
1^  vdin  B  n  I  .  f"  (  <.  ^  "  ]  "  o,'h  L.o  lit  ^ 
Ti  1  r;/i^^  on  U  C^t  i\  ^^r\[^\n^'  ^  ^  rl  f  .  ^l  ^  i  it  1  i  i  ^ 
aii^-^      of    A    ^^njii         /?Mror,     ll          '^          ^'^       I         ^^  t  en     >i         ll     Bl(       1       of 

Yo.'-^   (  ^lOiiT  i       1    *-      '     *■     !  ^       I         1  ^        I  I        '     ijv     D'-i-^ 

jnatp      r*"'    ]\la^  >.    i"    i        ^      i  \     I  i     --  i  a  or 

th  .'i"l  +     ir^ -.v    fo       i      M^  ^    !j    Ml       ^h    «  t<-  1    '-  "^    ■>     T    T  1;  ir  ^       ol    '^     t       i  la, 

V  }  ifo  ^'r   r  TV|»   c;  ,y^        ^  ,  PT     n  h        1'  fi  e  m  ^  '    of  (    ^  ^    I^ 

p\pf"v  niPlit-  %\]*-b  a  (  lai  iiii    i'>  <•    '•^i  Pi   in>  ju     i  )     ^       1          )i    it  j-.  ]  it 

of  if\  )^i  i^u  tMiiliiiili  t  r}>  t    1-^  1     1        1 

Notwitlislaiuling  the  vigorous  i.)}iposition  of  Ilolden  and 
the  other  Deiiioerati!,  the  Whigs  carried  the  Btate.  Graham 
defeating  Hoke  by  over  iiiree  llioiLsand  miijority.  But 
Clay  was  defeated  and  an  ap})ro}>rlalP  celebration  with 
martial  ceremouitr^s  demonsLr;ii<:Mi  th^''  ^-lation  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats over  their  national  victory.  They  met  in  capital 
square,  built  bonlires  and  fired  a  mititary  salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  then  proceeded  down  FayettPvilJR  street  to  the 
residence  of  Senator  Haywood,  whei^'  <'annon  vvere  hred  and 
three  cheers  giveri  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  Wright.  Texas  and 
Oregon.  Senator  Haywood  tiien  afspeared  and  told  the 
people  that  instead  of  speaking  liimseif  he  would  introduce 
Master  Stuart  White,  a  lad  nine  years  old.  The  boy  then 
addressed  tln^  company  *dn  a  style  ^vhich  would  have 
honored  a  mucli  older  head/'     Tiie  |)rocession  then  went 


*Stmidard,  October  80,  1844. 
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to  the  honi^  of  Louis  T).  llenfy.  cliairnjan  ol'  the  State 
Democratic  ConLmi tree,  "and  also  to  the  dwellings  of  Gen- 
eral  Sainulers  a-jirl  James  B.  Shepherd,  Esq..  ^vith  inrtsic 
and  lond  shouts  for  Polk,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Oi-egon." 
When  they  dispersed  is  not  told. '^ 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  campaign  in  the  South  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  an  age  wlien  Jilj  that  was  noblest  and  wortli 
the  striving  after  in  this  world  centered  in  pnblic  life. 
Politics  alone  gave  homogeneity  to  all  classes  of  society. 
Every  one,  the  rich  })lanter  at  tlie  watering  i*laces,  the 
gentry  at  tire  nnjntldy  courts  aud  the  militia  meets,  even 
tlie  slave  in  tlie  cotton  and  rice  iields,  dT'eamed  of  an  ideal 
existenre  where  ea(di,  through  the  gift  of  oratory  as  well  as 
of  intellect,  should  be  victor  in  a  thousand  and  one  politicaJ 
contests  and  niigh  t  frame  legisla  rive  enactments  *  *  world  wi  tli- 
ont  end."  Compared  with  the  civilization  of  to-day, 
society  was  primitive  and  would  hardly  be  recognized  a=^ 
the  antecedent  of  modern  culture.  The  North  GaroliTia 
Railroad  had  not  yet  been  constructed  and  all  traffic  v/itli 
the  west  was  by  means  of  the  stage  and  ox  cart.  Raleigh 
and  Hillsboro  were  as  far  from  each  other  in  point  of  con- 
venience as  either  is  to-day  from  New  York.  There  was 
little  interest  in  internal  improvements  and  in  1848  the 
appropriation  for  the  railway  fronj  Danville  to  Charlotte 
vas  defeated  because  such  a  road  would  turn  tratiic  from 
North  Carolina  seaports.  There  were  no  factories  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  ultra  Sourherners  often  taxed  the  man- 
ufacturing skill  of  t'he  good  housewives.  Yet  many  things 
appeal  to  the  sym.p.ithi'^s  of  us  who  live  amid  the  ''weari- 
ness, the  fever,  and  the  fret''  of  these  mod'^rn  days  with  a 
charm  nnknown  to  our  generation.  The  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  the  pr'\^-'  is  a  contrast  to  the  complicated  insinuations 
of  modern  journalism.  Rev.  Thomas  Loring  could  publish 
a  dissertation  on  *'Whig  Lies"  under  fourteen  heads  and 
vStill  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  v/ho  knew  him. 


^Standard,  November  14,  1344. 
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The  satires  of  Holdeu,  tlie  endless  bickerings  with  Gales 
and  Hear  it,  and  the  essays  and  poems  in  the  "old  school" 
style  give  to  these  pa])ers  a  flavor  that  reminds  ns  of  Sv^-ift 
or  Addison.  Then  above  all  looms  the  figure  of  Henry 
Clay,  politician,  statesnmn,  and  cavalier,  as  he  appears  in 
the  camx)aignof  '44.  escorted  in  a  landa.n  through  the  streets 
of  Raleigh  by  the  enthusiastic  Whigs,  svraving  his  audience 
in  Capital  vSquare  with  a  magic  of  words  unsurpassed  in 
American  oratory,  and  aged  as  he  was,  standing  for  hours 
at  the  grand  reception  held  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  and 
greeting  th^  hundreds  of  vvomen  and  cbildren  *'with  a  kiss 
and  kind  word  for  all."  These  reveal  to  us  the  chivalry 
of  the  past  and  tell  us  that  the  virtues  of  our  fathers  live  in 
their  children,  and  lend  to  the  period,  the  charm  of  an 
eighteenth  century  romance. 

The  attack  on  Whig  leaders  and  principles  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  next  year.  Early  in  184G  the 
Democratic  Convention  assembled  and  chose  Green  W. 
Caklwell  as  candidaie  for  Governor.  ^Ir.  Caldwell  refused 
the  nomination  and  James  B.  Shepherd  was  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  till  his  place.  His  opponent 
was  Governor  Graham,  vvlio  was  re-elt'Cted  b}'  a  majority  of 
seven  thousand.^ 

It  was  evident  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  Whig  major- 
Itv  in  '40  exceeded  thai  of  '41*  by  fori]'  thousand,  and  if  the 
-Democrats  were  to  secure  the  State,  novy-  was  the  time  for 
action.  There  must  l>e  some  diversion  to  check  the 
increasing  Whig  sentiment.  At  this  critical  time  a])pears 
a  new  issue  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  representati"\'e 
government,  and  in  its  cham])ion  a  new  leader  enters  into 
Xorth  Carolina  politics.  The  principle  is  that  of  free 
sutirage  and  its  exponent  is  David  S^-^trle  Eeid,  of  Rocking- 
ham county.  Better  to  compr^hf^Uii  the  social  and  elective 
status  a  l)rief  rt-^iew  of  the  civil  government  of  our  State 
is  necessary. 


^This  year  Holdeu  wa^  member  of  Commons  for  Wake  Comity 
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Nortli  CaroJina  has  always  ])een  reinarkablo  for  its  cou-  | 

servative  .s|)irit,  and  tlie  secret  of  this  ('oiiser\'atLsjn  is  fovind  | 

in  The  old  coJoiiial  goveronieiit.     11ie  chief  ruagistrate  \\as  g 

tlie  Royal  Governor,    who  a])|K»inted   thie  Justices  of  the  | 

Peace  in    the    several  counties.     These  officers  submitted  | 

thrHH  names  to  the  (governor,  one  of  whom  he  appointed 
SheriiT.  The  SheriM*  collected  taxes,  executed  court  decrees, 
and  held  the  elections  for  members  of  the  Assembly.  The 
result  WMS  that  the  Justices  of  tlse  Peace  and  the  Sheriffs 
soon  foriijed  a  s})ecia!  caste,  and  through  the  influence  of 
their  oliiciai  posit itms  made  (lieir  nominations  for  Asseru- 
blymen  and  usually  cariied  the  elections.  In  this  way 
there  arose  an  aristocra.(\v  thai  virtually  controlled  the 
colony.  Such  a  government  was  for  the  best  so  long  as 
the  character  of  its  citizens  was  as  varied  as  the  settle- 
ments. When  the  last  colonial  Governor  left  in  17TG  there 
were  two  methods  by  v»idch  the  government  might  be 
continued,  popular  election  or  a  continuation  of  the  old 
system.  The  latter  seeciied  f)est  I  because  tiie  country  was 
so  full  of  Tories  that  tiie  people  could  not  be  trusted  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  other  colonies,  and  also  the  members 
of  the  AssemlViy  were  unvriiling  to  see  the  power  depart 
from  them.  So  under  the  new  Constitution  the  Governor 
and  the  Judges  w^'iv  elected  by  tlie  Asseml^ly,  and  to  in- 
sure conservative  represenlation  tliK  Senate  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  landholders,  and  only  landholders  were 
eligible  to  repre-ent  tlie  people  either  in  Senate  or  Com- 
mons. The  law  required  that  a  State  Senator  must  own 
300  acres  and  to  vote  in  a  senatorial  eh^ction  a  man  must 
own  50  acres  in  the  county  where  he  voted.  A  representa- 
tive in  Commons  must  own  lUO  acres  and  all  })ersons  who 
had  ])aid  taxes  were  allowed  to  vote.  So  well  did  these 
arrangements  work  rliat  no  change  wns  nuule  until  1835, 
when  a  constitutional  convention  disfranchised  the  free 
negro  and  made  the  election  of  Governor  [)opular.  State 
Senators  were  still  elected  by  the  property  holders.     Oppo- 
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sition  to  this  law  was  imida  the  basis  of  the  caiij-paigTi  of 

It  is  not  kiiovvn  wlio  origiiiatefl  tli*-*  idea  of  uialcing  i'ree- 
suiiragr'  the  issue.  The  htw  had  never  lieen  i)0],)uhii'  with 
tile  noiidtiiidhohlers.  in  1  Hi2  a  iijeetiiig  was  held  in  l^enoir 
county  pi'otesiing  against  tlie  property  qnaliii(!ation,  and 
a  Jetter  was  addi-essed  to  Louis  l>.  Henry,  who  was  the 
county's  representative  in  the  fieg-islatui'e.  About  the 
same  tiuie  Green  W.  Caldwell  brougiit  the  matter  l)et'orH 
the  Assembly,  bnit  it  was  uid'avoi'aldy  recei\ed.  x\lr.  Reid. 
who  wTis  then  a  member  of  (JoniZJ  ess,  had  either  written  or 
spoken  in  opposition  to  the  condition  of  suifrage.f  So  the 
issue  was  not  tu  take  tiie  Srate  by  siirprise.  Perhaps  it 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  wlio  suggested  to  Holden  the  new 
plan  for  tlie  (j[)position.  All  we  know  is  that  llolden, 
before  the  Demoeratio  eonveution  met,  sent  a  special  mes- 
senger to  bring  Reid  to  Raieiuh  for  {uuisnitation.  The 
result  was  that  through  Holden's  iniluerice  Reid  received 
the  nomination  for  Go^erno!*.  He  Refused  to  accept  unlesy 
a  free-stdfrage  clause  was  inserted  in  tlie  piari'ornj.  The 
Democrats  feured  this  would  cause  a  division  of  the  party, 
btit  finally  consented.  Perhaps  they  were  urged  to  accept 
the  amendment  by  Douglas  himself,  who  v. as  present,  and 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  national  issues  '-for  nearly 
tv'o  hours  with  a  style  and  force  of  l(.>gic  jsever  equ<alled  in 
that  hall,  and  with  such  eloquence  as  drew  tears  froin  the 
eyes  of  many  in  the  vast  multitude  about  hin}."'  Sam 
Houston,  tlien  Senator  from  Texas,  spoke  another  evening, 
being  introduced  as  '-the  laurelled  hei'o  of  San  Ja<dnto," 
and  of  course  defended  the  Mexican  war.  Among  the 
resolutions  ador>ted  was  one  declaiing  that  "Congress  has 
no  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  mediately  or  immediately, 
over  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to 


*'"Snli"rage  in  the  State  of  Nortii  ('aroliiiii,''  by  Prof.  J.  S,  Bassett,  Am. 
His.  A88'n  Report,  1^95. 
f Letter  froui  John  Nichols,  E<a[.,  Raleigh.  N".  C 
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I 
the  Wihiiot,  Wiiitlirop,  or    \Vfb.su;i'  ])rovi.so  in  whatever  | 

shape   it   may   be  }»rer3eiited. "      in   the  siisne  year  Holden  ii 

was  the  deh'52;ate  to   lis*-'   naHf^nul  iOin'ent ion  which  met  in  j 

Baltlniore.     The  W'ihnot  Proviso  was  tlie  principle  ques-  | 

tion  before  tjuit   body.     The  ♦'Barnburners"    favored  tlie 

Proviso  and  thus  "op^posed  the  constiTntional  rights  of  the 

South . ' '    The  - *Oh;I  Hiiiikers"  fono-'n t  the  nieasiire.    Holden 

favored  the  non-interference  with  slavery  in  the  territories. 

The  campaign  was  fonglit  in  a  most  energetic  manner, 
with  Hohleu  at  the  pness  and  Keid  on  the  stump.  Tlie 
result  was  that  Oiiarles  Manly,  tiie  Wliig  candidate,  was 
elected  by  the  small  majority  of  854.  The  Democrats 
were  greatly  enco'trc*gvd.  From  this  time  Holden  v/as 
recognized  as  a  great  political  leader.  In  ISoO  Reid  and 
Manly  were  renominated.  So  strong  was  tlie  sentinient  in 
favor  of  free-sufirage  that  Manly  refused  to  make  it  the 
Whig  issue.  Reid  was  elected  by  two  tliousand  majority 
and  tlie  Wliig^  never  again  controlled  the  State.  In  1855 
Rei*I  WAS  re-eiect^^d.  lie  is  tlie  only  one  vslto  has  ever  been 
candidate  for  Governor  three  times  in  sticcession.  A'ance 
was  thrice  a  candidate,  but  not  in  succes.sion.  Free  siif- 
■fra^-e,  after  a  long  tighr-  in  the  Legislature.  triunri)hed  in 
1854. 

From  this  time  till  18G(J  the  State  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Democrats.  Interest  centers  not  in  State  politics, 
but  in  the  IS^ational  issues.  Holden  was  an  ultra-South- 
erner, afollowei'of  Cjiihoan,  Mud  every  editorial  on  slavery 
indicates  directly  or  indirectly  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment.  In  IS49  Hidden  was  among  those  who  advo- 
cated a  Soutliern  Assembly  to  express  formally  the  South's 
position  on  slavery,  believing  that  to  be  the  ''only  course 
to  preserve  the  Union  aikd  save  the  State  from  accumu- 
lated aggression  and  insult.'' 

"We  spt-ak  as  a  citizen,  not  us  a  partisan.  We  love  the  Union,  but  we 
love  Korth  Carolina,  her  \ital  iiiterests  and  hn-  unrHruisheil  honor  more. 
We  would  sniTfnder  all  but  the.s^  to  preserve  the  Union;   suiTendciing 
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these,  we  sh(.>n]<I  annoanoj  wur  wllHii^rn^.'SS  to  see  the  8tat(>  a  virtiin  of  coti 
solidatiuri  and  absohUp  sei.-vimial   power.  hiuI   shordd   prove    fiihe    to   our 
native  land." 

Tn  comni^jjtirig  ri[)o)]  (,'Mlh(>n]i\>  l^si  .speech  in  IIm'  Uniled 
Statics  Senate,  ]ih  says  too  niiirli  stresN  is  laid  on  tlie  l^alafice 
of  classes,  the  '"euuilil-ei-iuTn"  l^etween  t];e  Stat^^s,  and 
regards  tlie  alJusioii  to  a  eoiistitiit"i(»rial  aniendnieut  recog- 
nizing slavery  a.s  nn fortunate,  for  tlie  people  liave  always 
coutended  lor  the  constitution  as  it  is,  fairly,  equitably, 
and  lior.estly  administered.  In  1831  lu^  thus  ex])resses  his 
conception  of  secession  : 

''We  hold  the  ri,u:ht  of  seees.siou  as  iv,\  orit^mal,  jjre-eAistiri;^'.  reserved 
sovereip:!!  rig]>t;  tluxt  \chenf^"er  the  Consiitutioji  is  palpably  violated  by 
Congress  or  wiienever  that  holy  fails  to  earry  out  ih(^  plaiu  ])rovi8iui]-;  of 
that  iT]striuiient  when  required  to  prntert  Soiitherii  rights,  the  Union  is 
dis«.olved.  and  th-U;  by  a  Sfiotioiial  Tiiajoritv"'  — n^f  ludil  then  lias  the  .State 
the  right  to  look  >'■>  "'a  --oparaie,  indenende.nt  e\i-t-ne*^.''  Pie  calls  on  Leg- 
islature to  |)as3  resoluti^ms  demanding  rights  of  the  State  and  Rettleiuent 
of  slavtn-y. — (Jonnarj/  lo.) 

In  1^54  appeai'ed  this  editorial  «di  the  growth  of  aboli- 
tionism : 

"We  verily  believe  that  the  worst  spirit  now  out  of  pf?rditi(:»ii  i?  the  spirit 
of  abolition.  It  is  a  compound  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  envy,  hatre'l  and  all 
uncharitablene;^s.  It  professes  to  know  even  bf  tter  tiian  tln^  .sUiVc  does 
what  is  best  for  his  own  good,  for  in  his  case  as  in  otliers  tlie  slave  wav>  torn 
from  the  owner  and  forced  into  freedom." — (Septenihcr  6.) 

In  the  ineantime  the  r.iuks  of  the  Oenioorats  were  divid- 
ing into  two  win^•s.  The  movenient  culminated  in  the 
convention  of  18>"^8.  Col.  PVlward  (,'antley,  a  friend  <,)f 
Holden,  arose  and  mnved  that  as  rlie-  Democracy  of  the 
State  was  present,  the  convention  resolve  itself  into  a  mass 
meeting  and  nominate  candidate  for  (Tovernor.  Holden  and 
Judge  John  W.  Ellis,  of  Rowan  county,  were  rivals  for  the 
nomination.  Holden  was  undoiddedly  the  chcjice  of  the 
rank  and  tile,  bur  Ellis  receive<l  the  nonnnatic.ui  by  a  small 
majority.  Moore  says  th<-*  party  recognized  flohlen's 
ability,  but  disliked  his  agrarianisiu  and  distrusted  his 
good  faith.     Such  a  statement    is   misleading.     Holden's 
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good  faith  could  liardly  be  questioned,  for  he  had  revoln- 
tioriized  tlie  politics  of  the  Btale.     Wlien  he  took  charge 

of  the  HldnrJard  the  ])e?iiocrats  were  in  the  iiiiDority  acd 
^^'ere  reganled  as  -'scalawag-.s/'  for  tliey  were  opposed  to 
all  interjial  iniprovejuents  and  to  progreiss  in  general.  He 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  party  in  1S48  not  only  in 
regard  to  free  suffrage,  but  he  whs  instrimjental  in  secur- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  Kortb.  Carolina  Eailroad. 
From  thi.s  tiroe  tlie  Den^ocrats  were  recognized  as  the 
advocates  of  iuienial  improvement.  When  the  Kuovr 
Nothing  party  appeared  and  thr^^dened  a  dissolution  of 
liis  party,  Holden  remained  faithful,  and  throngh  liis 
enorts  the  State  was  saved  from  the  domination  of  that 
movement.  Perhaps  the  r^^al  rair^e  of  his  defeat  in  1858 
was  social,  not  xujlitical.  He  had  abvays  been  the  friend 
of  the  common  people  and  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  the  aristocratic  iniluence  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  Strife  since  roionial  times,  as  his  poli^/y  in 
1S4S  towards  sniira^i-e  and  in  18r*n  [(swards  taxation  demon- 
strate. In  this  sense  only  was  he  agrarian.  That  the 
division  of  18.^8  was  ssu'ial  may  b-'^  verified  by  the  following 
from  tlie  Raleigli  Jleaister : 

"The  lawyers  ami  upper  crust  LC^nerally  are  for  EUiri.  while  the  unwashed 
multitude  arp  for  Holden,  \Vr  fhiuk  he  is  entitled  to  the  nomination  and 
are  of  opinion  t'-iat  it  would  l-e  ,i  i-'uniin.ir  ;-hanie  \l  on*,'  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  making  ^eat  hv^  uien  out  of  the  ver}-  smallest  >sort  of  material 
should  be  refused  the  reHSOiJiHl>le  rev.-ard  whioh  he  so  ur^-^ently  seeks." 

Be  these  tbiiLgs  as  thny  ?nay,  Holden  firndy  believed 
that  his  defeat  was  due  to  the  utd'air  scln^mes  of  his 
enemies.  He  does  not  ]uibli.sli  the  ])r()(^eedings  of  the 
convention  and  litt)*-  is  known  of  the  transactions  of  that 
body.  He  strpport^d  Ellis,  who  was  elected.  But  the 
convention  cf  1858  marks  onn  of  the  critical  points  in 
Holden's  cart-er  ami  so  is  an  imporl ant  event  in  the  history 
of  his  party. 
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PART  II.— Secf.ssion  and  Peace  Movf.ment. 

The  year  1858  %vas  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the  history 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  North  Carolina,  for  it  maikvS 
the  beginning  of  that  di^>integration  of  party  unity  which 
proved  so  disastrous  in  1860.  Tlie  rivalry  of  Ellis  and 
Hoklenis  not  tlie  only  omen  of  the  impending  crisis.  Col. 
Duncan  MacRae  opposed  Eilis  for  Governor,  differing  with 
the  majority  of  his  x^^'^rty  in  regard  to  th.e  distribution  of 
the  "proceeds  of  public  land  sales.  In  the  same  year  Moses 
A.  Bledsoe,  of  Wake  County,  introduced  a  new  issue  into 
the  politics  of  tlie  State.  The  only  tax  on  slave  prop>erty 
was  a  poll  of  forty  cents.  Originally  the  amount  of  this 
tax  was  the  same  as  that  on  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Many  changes  of  course  had  been  made,  as  any  effort  to 
regulate  taxation  by  a  land  basis  must  ])rove  a  faibire  so 
]on<^  as  the  value  of  land  varies.  In  J 858  tlie  tax  on  I'eal 
estate  was  twelve  cents  on  each  valuation  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  This  law  was  unpopular  with  the  small  landhol- 
•Jf'iS:  it  was  claimed  that  tlie  proi'orrion  of  revenue  yield- 
ed by  the  land  owner  when  compared  with  that  assessed  on 
shive  holders  was  excessive.  In  Wake  county  Mr.  Bled- 
s(je  was  a  candidate  for  the  T'emoci'atii-'  nomination  to  the 
State  Senate.  He  was  o|)posed  to  the  existing  condition 
of  taxation  and  advocated  an  ad  raloreai  system,  demand- 
ing that  slave  property  be  taxed  on  irs  face  value.  As 
most  of  the  slave  owners  w^ere  Democrats,  he  lost  the  nom- 
ination, but  opposed  the  regular  nominee,  Geo.  W.  Thomp- 
son, on  an  independent  ticket.  Mr.  Bledsoe,  after  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
was  elected.  Mr.  rloiden,  though  at  heart  in  sympathy 
with  the  ad  color  em  x^^ii,  remaiuf^d  true  to  his  party  and 
opposed  the  measure  and  its  advocates.  P3ut  in  1859  a 
Skmdard  TepoTie"  was  refused  admittance  to  a  Democratic 
meeting  in  Raleigh.  The  division  in  the  party  was  deeper 
than  conformity  to  platform  clauses  could  mend. 

These  dissentions  led  Holden  to  consider  the  tendencies 
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of  those  doctrine.^  whic'li  Lad  actuated  his  party  forsomaii} 
years.  The  residt  was  that  from  1858  to  1860,  the  Xatiouai 
issues  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  ^'Standard''  editorials, 
and  in  the  hrcter  year  Hoklen,  wiio  had  been  regarded  as  an 
' 'extreme  Democrat  of  the  Calhonn  sch^ool,''  renounced  his 
previous  professions  and  appeared  as  an  ox'ien  enemy  to  se- 
cession and  friend  to  the  Union  of  the  States.  This  second 
change  of  party  affiliations  naturally  bronght  upon  hini  the 
condemnation  of  his  former  allies.  But  in  this  act  of  ap- 
parent peril cly  he  siiov/s  himself  to  be  a  most  {-areful  and 
and  profound  student.  He  is  in  inaiiy  resjjectsthe  TaTiHy- 
rand  of  Xorth  Carolina  politics.  Like  the  French  states- 
man, he  entered  life  und^^r  many  disadvantages,  renounced 
the  associations  of  his  youth  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
that  social  as  well  as  political  revolution  which  destroyed 
the  old  regime  and  placed  all  citizens  on  a  common  basis 
of  suffrage.  Within  a  few  years  he  had  become  the 
leading  political  di])loTnatist  of  his  State:  and  novr 
that  he  had  taken  the  impHnTant  step  of  adopting  a  new 
policy  and  principle,  he  might  say  Tallyrand-like.  that  he 
never  deserted  his  party  till  it  had  deserted  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  for  those  of  a  section,  that  he  neitlier 
served  this  government  or  that,  and  never  considered  the 
interests  of  any  j^arty  before  tliose  of  his  country.  But 
this  change  was  not,  from  a  party  standpoint,  so  radical  as 
that  of  1843,  for  many  of  the  Democrats  besides  Holden 
were  true  Union  njen,  and  always  declared  that  they  rep- 
resented the  real  Democratic  Party  and  that  the  secession- 
ists were  the  bolters.  Yet  secession  was  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  the  Democratic  platforms  of  the  past,  and 
mend)ers  of  that  party  were  the  aiitliors  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  1860  Gov«^rnor  Ellis  was  renominated  for  office  by  the 
Democrats  Mr,  Holden  abandoned  his  previous  attitude 
towards  taxation,  and  joined  the  ad  talorem  wing  of  that 
party.  John  Pool  was  nominated  in  opposition  to  Ellis> 
but  was  defeated.     The  cause  of  ad  valorem  taxation  was 
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lost  in  the  rniou,  but  it  became  the  legal  system  for  slave 
taxation  during-  the  CoDfedeiacv. 

In  the  same  year  yir.  I-lolden  was  one  of  the  Xorth  Car- 
olina delegates  to  rlie  famous  Charleston  Convention.  The 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  taken  from 
his  private  memoirs,  not  only  chiscribes  Xorth  Carolina's 
position  on  the  great  issue  of  that  time,  but  is  also  a  val- 
uable sidelight  on  the  condition  of  feeling  throughout  the 
South.     It  proceeds  as  follows  : 

''In  the  winter  of  1800- '61,  a  State  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  lield  in  E.aleigh.  and  delegates  were 
appointed  to  a  National  Convention  lo  be  held  in  Char- 
leston, to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

'-The  delegates  appointed  to  represent  the  State,  were: 
Bedford  Brown.  WilliLim  S.  Ashe,  'Waighrstil]  AV.  Avery, 
and  W.  W.  Holden.  I  travelled  to  Charleston  with  Hon. 
Bedford  Brown.     I  found  Hon.  R.  P.  iJick  there  already. 

•'And  here  comnien^^es  a  mo.->t  im].>orrant  sketch  of  my 
history.  1  liad  been  acting  for  a  long  time  with  the  States 
Rights  Party,  (not  of  the  Yanceyites'  but  was  in  accord 
with  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Bedford  Brown.  I  was 
a  State  delegate  and  had  a  riglit  to  speak  for  the  State 
with  Messrs.  Ashe,  Avery,  and  Bio'.vn.  I  was  jealous  for 
the  so-culled  rights  of  the  South,  on  tLt-  question  of  slavery, 
and  greatly  concerned  at  the  app-arently  impending  elec- 
tion of  a  sectional  candidate  for  Presidency.  But  I  was 
not  a  Secessionist  nor  a  Revolutionist.  I  vras  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  felt  myself  to  be  a 
JVatlonal  man.  But  for  what  I  saw  and  heard.  I  might 
have  gone  -^ith  my  party  and  been  a  Secessionist. 

''When  I  reached  Charleston  I  was  taken  aside  by  a 
friend  in  whom  I  had  full  confidence,  who  said.  -Ilulden.  I 
know  you  want  to  do  right;  I  have  }>een  here  for  a  day, 
and  I  have  information  of  a  |)urpose  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our   Southern   friends   to  dissolve   the   Union.'     I  was 
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greatly  siirpri.^ed  and  coiicerDed.  He  said  to  me.  -I  give 
you  to-niglit  to  listen  and  learn,  and  in  the  morning  t*-H 
me  what  you  think,  and  what  your  purjmse  is.' 

'•Tiie  night  of  the  day  on  whicii  we  all  reached  Chai'l^s- 
ton,  we  held  a  meeting  in  our  delegation  room  and  ^fr. 
Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware  presided.  x\  motion  w*is 
made  to  aj^point  a  committee  from  our  delegation  to  visit 
the  Southern  delegations,  and  confer  with  tliHrii.  mainl\' 
because  some  oi'  tliem  were  natives  of  North  Carolina. 
This  motion  was  or. posed  by  Bedford  Brown,  11.  P.  Dick, 
and  myself,  and  voted  down.  We  maintained  that  it 
vroukl  be  a  sectional  act  and  under  the  circumstances 
wouhl  be  improper.  And  there  I  saw  tlie  cropping  out  of 
the  purpose  of  which  my  friend  had  just  u'arned  me. 
Colonel  Bedford  Brown  had  just  said  to  me,  ^Mr.  Hold'-ui. 
our  delegation  has  very  properly  decided  not  to  send 
officially  any  one  to  visit  the  Southern  delegates,  but  we 
can  go  as  individuals  to  a  great  meeting  to  be  held  to-niglit, 
near  this  place  on  Charleston  Street.  I  propose  to  go.  will 
you  go?'  William  A.  Moore  of  Eldenton  was  standing  by, 
and  said  he  would  go  too.  The  meeting  was  held  upstairs 
in  a  very  large  room  wliich  was  tilled.  I  heard  several 
speeclies  and  they  were  all  for  disunion,  save  the  short 
speech  made  by  Colonel  Bedford  Brown.  Mr.  William  L. 
Yancey  of  Alabama  s;];oke  Hv^t,  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Glenn.  Attorney  General  of 
Mississippi.  Colonel  Brown  then  took  the  floor,  being 
called  out  by  Mr.  Glenn  who  was  his  kinsman.  He  made 
a  conservative  Union  spe^-ch,  and  was  interrupted,  and 
scraped,  and  laughed  down.  An  Arkansas  Militia  GeneraJ 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  and  who  was  unknown  in 
the  conllct  between  the  North  and  South,  replied  to  Colo- 
nel Brovv^n,  and  ridiculed  his  views,  amid  general  and 
veheni'^nt  applause.  Colonel  Brown  then  turned  to  me 
and  said,  -Mr.  Holden,  lt;t  us  shake  olf  the  dust  from  our 
feet,  of  this  disunion  conventicle  and  retire.' 
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'"We  returned  to  the  Charleston  Hotel,  and  very  soon  a 
large  crowd  witli  a  bcUid  of  niuslc  appeared  at  tlie  front  of 
the  hotel.  Speakhig  was  going  on  at  varions  j-oirits,  and 
presently,  some  bold  fellow  in  front  of  the  hotel  shouted, 
'Three  cheers  for  the  Star  Sj^angled  Banner."  and  tied  for 
his  life.  The  rejdy  was  from  the  crowd,  'Dama  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  tear  it  down.' 

"The  nextrnorning  I  told  my  friend  who  had  warned  me 
of  the  danger  of  disnnion,  and  of  bolting  the  body,  that 
rny  mind  w-as  made  np,  and  that  1  wonld  stand  l^y  tlie 
American  Union  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity. 
A  few  days  after^vards  v.liije  tlie  vote  vvas  going  on.  and 
while  Sonth  CaT'olina  and  Georgia  and  Mississippi  and 
Florida  and  Arkansas  and  otlier  States  .sonth  of  ns  were 
bolting,  another  friend  of  mine.  ^Ax.  R.  C.  Pear^^on.of 
Burke,  approijched  me  fr<)m  the  i'^^^ar,  and  said  to  me  most 
earnestly.  -Yon  mnst  make  a  speech  and  iiold  onr  deleti:a- 
tions  against  going  out. '  He  had  come  for  me  through 
the  Virginia  delegation  who  sat  in  the  rear.  *For'  said  jie, 
'from  what  I  have  beard,  if  our  delegates  go  out.  Viro:inia 
will  go  out  also,  and  the  Ce.nventi(jn  will  be  broken  np.' 
I  said,  'Mr  Pearson,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very 
often —there  are  GOO  delegates  here,  and  a  vast  audience 
besides — it  would  be  a  piece  of  a^sjirance  on  my  part,  to 
attempt  to  address  this  body  at  tliid  time,  especially 
amid  this  excitement,  with  Mr.  Gushing,  the  President  of 
the  body,  hostile  to  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  friends  I  can't 
get  a  hearing."  'Yes  you  can.'  said  he,  H  will  go  around 
and  speak  to  the  Indiana,  the  Hlinois  and  the  Ohio  dele- 
gations, and  ask  them  when  you  arise  to  speak,  to  insist 
on  North  Carolina  being  heard.'  I  then  told  him  I  vroiild 
try  as  soon  as  Mr.  Seward  of  Georgia  took  his  seat.  I 
arose  and  said,  'Mr.  President.  Mr.  Holden  of  Xorth  Car- 
olina.' Mr.  Ce.shing  sat  for  twenty  seconds  and  did  not 
recognize  me.  Then  the  States  mentioned  arose  and 
demanded  in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  North  Carolina  be 
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? 

Learcl.     Mr.  Cusbing  arose  and  bowed,   and  gave  rne  the         ! 
floor.     I  spoke  for  ten  uunates.      I  told  the  Convention  I  \ 

had  been  .sent  there  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  one  of 
the  four  State  delegate.s ;  that  I  could  not  be  a  piirty  to 
any  steps  looking  to  disunion;  that  my  party  had  sent  me 
to  maintain  and  preser\  e,  and  not  destroy  the  bonds  of  the 
Union;  that  by  an  immense  majority  tlje  people  of  my 
State,  with  Georf/e  Was /(/nr/to a  the  Fntht^v  of  tlie  Country, 
would  frown  indignantly  on  the  hrst  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  lilienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  tlie 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  tlie  sacred  ties  which  link  together  the  ; 

various  points.'- 

In  Ids  editorials  on  the  Convenrion  he  gives  further 
emphasis  to  the  position  of  North  Carolina: 

''If  North  Carolioa  had  g'ora:-out,  or  evtio  \Taivered,  the  midtile  States  of 
Virginia,  Te-anessee,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  vvoiild  have  foh 
lowed  her  example  and  ouly  the  non-shiveholdirig  States  would  have 
remained.  This  vronld  have  rendered  tiie  Charleston  Convention  n  sectioiial 
body  without  authority  to  adjourn  a.-r  a  National  Convention.  The  p^rty 
would  rheretcTe  huve  y:<:>ne  to  x>ieces  nt  Chnrh^^oai,  haviiigno  common  b;;sis 
on  which  to    re-cunstruct  or  re-uaite  its  disj .minted  party.     By  her  firm  i 

stand,  North  Carolina  saved  the  party,  and  to  tliat  extent  contributed  to  5 

save  the  Union.  "*  j 

On  Holden's  return   from   Charleston,    he  attended   the  ; 

meeting  of  the  Wake  county  delegates  assembled  to  nomi-  | 

nate  candidates  for  the  Legislature  and  addressed  them  ^ 

'dn  rnosi  earnest  terms  against  Secession  and  disunion."  ' 

Resohitions  agreeing  with  his  sentiments  were  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  ''Only  oite  man  of  that  large  bo<ly  voted 
for  disunion. "  + 

In  June,  Mr.  Hoi  den  v^as  one  of  the  State's  delegates  to 
the  Second  National  Convention  of  the  Democrats  which 
met  in  Baltimore.  Again  sectional  strife  dominated  the 
National  interests  of  the  party.  The  Southern  extremists 
bolted,  and  nondnated  Bieckenridge  of  Kentucky  for  the 
Presklency  ;  while  the  Convention  supported  Stephed  A. 

*May  16,  ISoO.     fMemoirs  (unpublished.)  ; 
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Doiig'las.  The  Nortli  Carolina  dpleun res  were  (livi<le«L 
some  joiiimg  the  Secessionists,  but  IIoMeu  niaiiUaiiied  a 
neatral  position, 

"We  doelined  to  secede  at  Baltimore,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  fifteen  dele.i<ates  who  did  and  becaii!«e  of  the  impending  elections  at 
home  .  .  .  we  declined  to  act  or  to  vote,  after  the  President  of  tlie  Con- 
verition  and  so  many  of  coUea.^ue?  had  retired.  If  we  had  voted  at  all.  we 
Would  certainly  have  voted  for  Stephen  A.  Don,^las." 

The  Charjoston  and  Balrimore  Conventions  wrn'e  forcible 
object  lessons  of  tliose  principles  which  soon  pjiinired  the 
Nation  into  war.  Mr.  Hohien's  policy  in  thr.se  critical 
months  was  temporising.  He  bittprly  opTu>sed  th^  S^^ces- 
sionists,  but  the  idea  of  a  moral  union  never  appears  in 
any  of  his  editorials.  He  held  to  the  old  compact  view  of 
the  Union. 

'•We  believe  th&i  the  Constitntion  adopted  by  the  people  in  179S.  e>tab- 
lislied  a  govern  men  t  of  delegated  powers:  that  the  St:ites  parted  vrith  only 
so  much  of  their  sovereiiiiity  as  vvas  nece^--s8ry  to  rendt-r  tlris  government 
efficient  cis  a  com  mi  Ml  ^i;^ent:  that  the  iv>\v--r:r-  not  deie^iUr/d  w.:Te  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  or  to  th«  ppor-Ie:  ami  that  if  ilns  t^i.vernuient 
should  violate  the  Constitution  and  atti^-nipr  to  oppressor  injure  the  minor- 
ity, that  the  majority  thus  controUin.sr  the  u-overnment  and  violating  the 
Constitution,  will  b;tve  committetl  a  revclntie-n;  and  that  iu  such  an  event 
the  majority  States  woald  be  released  and  would  have  the  rii:ht  t^  secede 
from  the  m;ijority  and  establish  a  new  Fed*-ral  Union,  or  to  take  any  other 
steps  which  they  might  deem  necessary  to  their  protection,  prosperity  and 
happiness.'' 

He  declared  that  a  battle  wiis  ai  hand  '-between  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand  and  privileges  on  the  other:  betvreeu 
Union  and  Hisimion  r^  that  as  yet  there  is  no  cause  for 
secession  and  he  'Mvho  wouhl  deliberately  dissolve  and  de- 
stroy tlie  National  Democratic  party  while  it  stands  apon 
its  old  and  well-known  doctrine  of  non-intervention  has 
but  one  more  step  to  take  to  become  a  disunionist""^' 

Such  being  his  inter} )retation  of  the  Constitution,  h^  re- 
cognized I>ougla^  as  tlie  regular  nominee  of  liis  X)a.rty,  bat 
in  the  campaign  he  supported  tlie  Soutliern  ticket  on  the^e 
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conditions  :  ''Tiiat  the  electors  will  vote  for  tlie  stronprest 
man.  Breckenridge  or  Don,irlass  as  the  case  may  be.  a,i]:ain.-r 
Lincoln.  That  is,  if  the  vote  of  this  State  will  elect  eithei 
of  theni  over  Lincoln,  or  will  put  elf  her  of  them  in  xh^' 
House,  it  is  to  be  cast  accordingly.  But  if  the  vote  vill 
elect  neither,  nor  put  either  of  tliem  in  the  House,  the  elec- 
tors to  vote  as  they  please.''"^ 

The  election  of  Lincoln  hastened  the  National  crisis  and 
made  secession  more  imminent.  Thongh  the  d>'feat  of  fn^ 
Democrats  was  tlie  victory  of  the  non-slaveholding  section, 
Holden  still  supported  the  Natiimjil  Crovernment,  refusing 
to  regard  Lincoln's  election  as  a  cause  for  the  \vithdrav\-al 
from  the  union  of  tlie  States.  Sp-ealcing  of  the  ''hounds  of 
power,"  -'the  lire  eaters"  who  will  attack  North  Carolina 
and  try  to  force  her  to  secede,  he  says  : 

"Let  th':>m  coiiie.  We  Vvil]  receive  tli-Piii  with  hot  shot  from  this  old 
Democratic  battery,  and  send  theni  howlius:  to  tlieir  niiisters.  We  shall 
ytajxl  likb  a  rock  >i---ain8r  borb  disunion  and  sn'OTnisi.ion.  We  shall  call 
oil  the  peoplf'  tij  come  to  the  rescue.  .  .  .  Let  th^iii  s«y  to  tli«=^  fire  eatr-rs. 
thus  far  l)ni:  no  farther.  Let  ^hi^rn  TjAI  their  representatives  luat  no  con- 
sultation with  other  States  is  necessary,  if  it  be  their  determination  to 
remain  in  the  Union  and  give  Lincoln  a  trial." 

When  Sotith  Carolina  seceded,  and  the  other  cotton 
States  w^ere  about  to  join  her,  he  declared  that  North  Car- 
olina's position  was  not  weakened  but  strengthened,  and 
and  called  on  the  border  States  to  intercede  and  prevent 
war. 

"Let  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland.  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  stand  where  they  are,  so  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  act  a.-^ 
mediators  bc-tween  the  ]Sr<.")rth  and  the  South.  It  may  be  that  the  glory  has 
been  reserved  for  these  Tdiddle  Scates  of  reconciling  with  each  other  breth- 
ren of  extreme  views,  and  of  thus  preventing  tlie  final  overthrow  of  our 
system." 

On  January  1,  lSt51,  the  Le,2:iskLture  p^assed  an  act  which 
declared  ^-that  the  sovpreiij;n  people  of  the  State  should  as- 
semble in  convention  to  elrect  a.n  hon.orable  adjustment  (d" 


*Augti;>t  15,  I860. 
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tlif^  difficuities,  wiipreby  the  Federal  Uiiioii  is  t-ndangt^red, 
or  likewise  to  deteniiine  what  action  will  best  preserve  rhe 
honor  and  promote  the  interest  of  North  Carolina.-'  The 
time  set  for  election  of  delegates  was  in  Febniary,  but 
whether  the  convention  should  ever  assemble  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  people.  George  E.  Badger,  Quenten  Busbee. 
and  Holden.  were  Union  candidates  for  Wake  county. 
Party  lines  were  disregarded^  and  the  people  voted,  against 
the  convention.  The  Unioji  sentiment  predominated  in 
N  or t  h  C  aroli  na . 

In  April  news  arrived  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. Although  Holden  disapproved  of  South  Carolina's 
action,  he  maintained  that  the  Union  could  not  be  maintain- 
ed by  force,  and  that  if  President  Lincoln  should  attempt 
to  suppress  the  seceding  States  by  force,  he  would  by  his 
voluntary  action  abrogate  the  Union.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  the  mission  of  the  border  States  was  to  maintain  peace. 
*'If  they  cannot  check  and  control  tlie  two  extremes,  no 
otiier  power  can.''  The  war  proclamation  was  soon  issued, 
the  last  link  that  bound  the  South  to  the  Union  was 
broken. 

"The  proclamation  of  Lincola  .  .  .  has  completed  the  sectionalism  of 
the  country.  ...  The  Union  cannot  be  maintained  by  force.  Men  can- 
not be  whipped  into  free<lom.  .  .  .  The  proclamation  of  Lincoln  is  a  gross 
nsnrpation.  He  has  broken  the  Constitution.  He  has  assumed  and  is  now 
exercising  unrelegated  powers.  .  .  .  The  Confederate  States  have  griev- 
onsly  erred— they  fired  the  first  gun  at  Charleston — they  provoked  the  war. 
Admit  all  this,  and  still  there  is  no  justification  for  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  involve  the  whole  country  in  war  and  blood^'hed.  .  .  . 
Unchain  the  tornado  and  then  bid  it  become  a  zephyr!  Command  Niagara 
to  freeze  as  it  fails — civil  wars  are  the  worst  of  all  wars."' 

To  border  States — "We  must  unite  and  command  the 
peace  if  possible;  if  we  fail  in  that,  ice  r/uist  ti,2:ht.*' 

On  May  1st,  the  Legislatiire  passed  a  second  act  calling 
for  a  convention  to  assemble  in  Kaleigh  on  May  20th. 
The  n-eeting  of  tliis  convention  was  not  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  delegates  met  on  rhe  appointed  day 
and  ordinances  uf  secession  were  adopted.    Holden  is  said 
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to  have  iixed  liis  signatiire  to  the  Secession  docunjent  w  ith  | 
a  gold  pen  puicljased  for  tlie  purpose  and  to  have  ex-  | 
claimed,  ''This  is  the  greatest  act  of  my  life.''  j 

The  Secession  convention  was  the  occasion  of  a  re-form-  i 
ing  of  political  affiliations.  The  Whigs  who  had  opposed  t 
the  war  to  the  last  extremity,  such  as  Badger,  Graham, 
and  Vance,  united  with  Iloiden  and  the  Union  Democrats, 
and  were  designated  Conservatives.  The  original  Seces-  '■ 
sionists  and  their  followers  were  still  known  as  Democrats. 
An  extended  discussion  of  the  liistory  of  these  parties  is 
not  necessary.  Trie  war  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  for 
the  next  two  years.  In  August,  186''2,  Colonel  Zebuion 
Vance  was  elected  Governor  by  the  Conservatives  over 
Colonel  William  Johnston,  of  Charlotte,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Holden  was  an  ardent  sax'porter  of  Vance, 
was  Iniiuential  in  securing  for  him  the  Conservative  nomi- 
nation, and  on  the  day  of  inauguration  the  Governor-elect 
privately  submitted  his  address  to  H olden' s  criticism. 
There  was  ax^parentlj'  perfect  harmou}"  among  the  peot'le 
regarding  the  war  until  the  summer  of  1803,  vvdien  not  only 
the  State  Government,  but  also  the  whole  Confederacy,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  what  has  been  called  the  '*Feace 
Movem.ent. ' '  This  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  and  its 
leaders  too  unjustly  condemned.  It  was  but  the  popular 
expression  of  a  desire  for  peace  which  was  not  unknown  in 
the  councils  of  many  of  the  leading  Confederate  statesmen. 
In  fact,  the  principal  differences  between  the  Peace  Party 
in  North  Carolina  and  other  advocates  of  cessation  of 
hostilities,  were  that  the  former  (1)  had  its  genesis  in  per- 
sonal grievances  of  the  people  against  the  Confederate 
administration,  and  (2)  its  leaders  were  more  pronounced 
and  radical  as  to  the  measures  to  which  the  authorities 
should  resort  to  secure  pence. 

The  movement  was  spontaneous  in  its  origin.  It  spread 
like  wild  lire  throughout  the  State  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber,  1863,  and  it  produced,  in   the  short  time  of   eight 
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weeks,  orie  liriiidred  ni^^etings  that  condenmecl  the  Adminis- 
tration and  demanded  x)eace.  It  was  the  result  of  an 
inefficient  central  gov^ernnient  and  of  the  gradual  occur^ation 
of  Southern  territory  by  th<^  Federal  arniy.  Ilolden  v/as 
its  acknowledged  leader,  though  he  denied  that  the  de- 
mand for  i)eace  was  first  made  by  him.  The  Conservatives 
and  Democrats  united  for  the  supx)resslon  of  the  new  party. 
Perhaps  the  airiest  statements  concerning  the  conditions  of 
Notli  Carolina  politics  at  this  rime  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Ilillsboro  Recorder.,  articles  transcribed  from  the  Fayette- 
ville  Obser'neT,Vi  Conservative  organ,  and  from  the  Standard. 
A  consideration  of  the  argiinients  of  these  j)apers  reveals 
the  real  condition  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  point-of- 
view  of  contemporaries  and  so  gives  the  most  adequate 
view  of  the  claims  of  the  peace  men. 

''When  our  people  separated  from  tlm  Federal  Union 
and  united  themselves  with  the  government  at  Mont- 
gomery,'' says  Plolden,  -'they  did  so  in  the  belief  that  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinions  would  thenceforth  be  political 
equals,  and  that  the  form  of  government  adopted  would  be 
so  administered  as  to  ])reserve  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States  and  protect  free  expression  of  thought  and  opinion. 
In  this  they  have  been  grievously  disappointed."  Party 
lines  should  have  been  laid  aside  and  the  energies  of  all 
directed  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Administration 
failed  to  appreciate  this  necessity  and  the  central  govern- 
ment became  extremely  partis^m.  No  citizens  who  did  not 
regard  Lincoln's  proclamation  as  ground  for  dissolution 
were  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hale,  the  editor  of  the  Ohsercer,  old  Whigs  as  Badger, 
Graham.  Vance,  Gilmer,  as  well  as  Ilolden  and  the  Union 
Democrats,  were  denounced  as  "faithless  to  the  South, 
opposed  to  the  war,  and  in  favor  of  reconstruction." 
Holden  says  thai  those  who  protested  against  the  partisan- 
ship of  th^^  Richmond  authorities  were  threatened  with  a 
"hideous  mark"  which  should  disgrace  them  and  their 
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families.  In  1S02  the  Obsercer  was  cliarged  with  favoring 
the  Union  because  Mr.  Hale  supported  ^"ance. 

This  was  the  basis  of  discontent;  but  there  were  other 
more  immediate  causes.  First,  th<-^  rights  of  the  States  and 
liberty  of  citizens  were  infringed.  ^Vhen  North  Carolina 
seceded  the  individual  States  were  the  masters  of  the  new 
system.  But  now  war  is  no  longer  voluntary,  ''the  con- 
scription and  tithing  laws  leave  nothing  to  the  States,  but 
the  central  government  takes  our  iightinp;  men  with  one 
hand,  and  the  tentli  of  our  substance  with  the  other.'' 
The  Eichmoud  authorities,  in  addition  to  recruiting  those 
of  leo'al  age  for  war,  often  impressed  into  service  men  over 
forty  years  (jf  age,  and  so  arranged  that  what  little  produce 
vras  raised  in  tlie  various  Stares  should  all  be  taken  to 
|)rovide  for  the  army.  •  •  Seizures  of  persons  and  property, ' '' 
he  continues,  --have  become  as  connnon  as  they  are  in 
France  or  Russia.  Personal  liberty  has  been  made  depen- 
dent on  the  mere  will  of  any  oiucers  appointed  by  the 
President.  .  .  .  Oar  courts,  wlien  they  have  inter])osed 
to  protect  these  unfortunates  and  to  uphold  the  law,  have 
been  disregarded  in  many  instances  and  their  integrity 
reflected  on  in  gross  terms  ]>y  the  vv^ar  department  at  Rich- 
mond. ' ' 

Financial  depression  was  another  grievance.  The  Con- 
federate currency  was  gradually  repudiated.  In  one 
instance  a  Cabinet  ofllcer  refused  to  accept  the  legal  tender 
of  his  own  government.  Ten  dolhirs  in  gold  would  buy 
o!]e  hundred  in  Confederate  Bank  notes.  When  the  Con- 
federation was  formed,  President  Davis  was  urged  to  buy 
cotton  and  make  it  the  basis  of  srrpplies  and  currency,  and 
then  call  for  500,0t)0  volunteers.  Instead  he  ordered 
15,000  stand  of  arms  and  borrowed  $15,000,000.  Also  the 
State  governments  were  in  debt.  iSTorth  Carolina's  was 
oue-tenth  the  value  of  the  entire  State  if  sold  for  cash. 

But  that  which  aroused  the  greatest  resentment  was  the 
treatment  of  North  Carolina  troo])s.     She  furnished  more 
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than  her  quota  of  iDen,  who  fought  in  the  war  in  every 
engagement  and  were  then  denie.,1  tlieir  n^eritt-d  pi'iiise. 
Oflicers  from  other  States  v/ere  a  ppointed  to  command 
them  and  when  native  >Torth  Carolinians  were  promoted 
they  were  of  tlie  vSame  jwlitical  affiliations  as  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  -^crowning outrage"  was  reached  when  Major 
Bradford  of  Virginia  was  appointed  to  collect  tithes  in 
North  Carolina.  '^This  led  to  the  first  public  meeting  in 
the  State." 

Other  charges  against  the  (Tovernment  were  that  the 
people  had  been  deceived  by  the  idea  that  cotton  would  in- 
sure success,  and  that  France  or  Europe  would  interfere. 
The  loss  of  the  Mississii)pi  wasattri])uted  to  the  inability  of 
^ 'pet  Generals. ' '  '  *Our  armies  are  not  materially  increasimr 
while  our  enemJes  are  recruiting  from  twenty  million 
people,"  besides  the  fhiropean  immigrants.  Finally 
secession  vras  brought  about  by  a  few  politicians.  The 
'-people  did  not  desire  to  secede;"  they  were  willing  to 
try  Lincoln  to  see  if  tlie  l)0fly  of  the  people  would  not 
restore  the  nation.  But  the  precipiation  of  the  Soutliern 
States  and  Lincoln's  cruel  policy  would  not  allow  this. 
North  Carolina  was  therefore  compelled  to  light  against 
her  will.  This  was  an  able  argument  and  its  validity  was 
recognized  by  the  Conservatives  as  well  as  the  ''Peace" 
men.  The  Union  sentiment  in  Noi'th  Carolina  was  stronger 
than  in  any  other  Southern  State  with  the  exception  of 
the  ^'border  States."  Madison  county.  In  proportion  to 
her  population,  contributed  more  men  to  the  army  than 
any  other  county  in  the  Union.  In  September  1864,  Gov- 
ernor Vance,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said:  "The  great 
popular  heo.rt  is  not  now,  and  nt-ver  has  been  in  this  war. 
It  is  a  revolution  of  the  Poliilcians,  not  the  people ;  and 
is  fought  at  first  by  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  our  young 
men,  and  has  be/m  kept  going  by  State  and  sectional 
power,  assisted  by  that  bitterness  of  feeling  produced 
by  the  cruelties  and  brutalities  of  the  enemy," 
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Tlie  great  result  of  this  nialadininistration,  says  ?*Ir. 
Holden,  is  tliat  ^'slavery  has  suffered  more  injury  during 
the  last  t\^^o  y*^ars  thjin  wonki  probably  have  beiallen  it  in 
the  long  sweep  of  iifty  years  under  the  old  Goverunieut. 
The  ])eculiar  champions  of  the  institution  have  placed  it, 
we  fear,  on  the  iiigh  road  to  extinction.  And  just  here, 
we  beg  leave  to  say  to  tlie  Observer,  is  the  source  of  one  of 
the  most  s<':'rioiis  apprehensions  of  the  people.  The  sud- 
den emancipation  of  our  slaves  in  our  midst  would  be  the 
greatest  blovv^  which  could  be  intiicted  on  Southern  societ}'. 
It  would  7'ain  this  generation  beyond  redemption  and  its 
eft'ects  would  be  seen  for  ages  to  come.  Nor  would  this 
ruin  be  partial.  It  woiild  ruin  \\\^  non-slaveholders  as 
well  as  the  slave  holders  and.  liiially  the  slave  himself. 
Subjection,  if  it  should  be  in  reserve  for  us,  would  be 
emancipation."  nen(:e  clie  i)eopIe  desire  something  bett^^r 
than  subjection  in  the  last  resort.  Peace  cannot  come 
through  the  Confederate  Government  for  Lincoln  vvdll 
only  treat  on  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  the  Con- 
federate Administration  has  sv\-orn  never  to  yield  except 
independence  be  granted.  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
not  hear  the  Confederacy,  he  might  hear  sovereign  States. 
Co-ox^eration  might  be  accomplished  among  the  States, 
war  cease,  and  the  questions  at  issue  be  left  to  Statesmen 
to  settle.  This  would  not  depress  the  soldiers  ;  they  would 
light  better  when  they  knew  that  the  people  at  home  were 
working  for  peace.  The  old  form  of  government  is  not  to 
be  desired;  but  peace  would  be  far  more  acceptable  than 
the  present  condition  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

These  arguments  of  the  Peace  men  could  not  be  refuted. 
Mr.  Hale,  in  defence  of  the  administration,  could  only 
charge  the  agitators  of  being  friends  and  relatives  of 
deserters  and  non-slave  holders,  \\\\o  believed  the  war  was 
waged  against  slavery,  and  consequently  were  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Government  because  it  involved 
destruction  of  property.     This  is  a  plausable  explanation 
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but  is  not  satisfactory  wben  the  yarioii.^  ]o(,';<rions  of  dis:^at■- 
isfaction  are  considered.  As  befoj'e  said,  there  were  one 
huudred  j^eace  nieetiMgs.  I'iiese  were  held  in  all  ]>in'ts  of 
the  State,  especially  in  th<^  Central  and  AVestern  regions. 
Transylvania,  Buncombe,  AYautaiiga.  AVilkes,  Yadkin. 
Forsythe,  Guilford,  Henderson,  Euiherford,  Alrunarice, 
Iredell,  Davie,  Eowan,  ('ahiirras,  Randolph,  Mecklenburg, 
Stanley,  Moore,  Vv%ik,e,  Granville.  TS'^ash  and  Wayne  were 
some  of  the  counties  in  which  mass  meetings  were  held 
rex:iroaching  Davis  and  his  cabiuei  auri  calling  for  overtures 
for  peace.  In  AA'ayne  the  dissatisfar^lion  was  so  great  that 
the  women  of  the  county  convened  and  protested  against 
the  dcevastations  of  their  hoTues  produced  by  ihe  ineffective 
X^olicy  of  those  who  controlled  the  Goveiiiinent.  The  disaf- 
fection was  not  local  but  spread  to  the  army.  In  order  to 
check  it  the  officers  held  anti-Holden  meetings  and  hnally 
the  Standnrd  was  not  allowed  to  be  circulated  among 
luavates.  The  following  is  a  letter  to  Iloiden  from  asoldier 
at  Kinston  : 

"The  ■meeting  held  in  this  city  to  acton  vonr  course  was  comjwsed  of 
ofncers  and  privates,  but  the  privat^-s  had  no  pai^t  in  it.  They  were  pres.-nt, 
but  they  did  not  dare  say  anythin:^.  If  the  privates  could  hare  voted  their 
sentiments,  two-thirds  of  them  would  liave  endorsed  your  views.  The  sol- 
diers are  mad  to  tliink  that  they  have  got  to  be  represented  as  being  against 
the  Standard  when  it  is  not  so.  All  they  wdsh  is  a  vote  by  ballot.  .  .  . 
V>'e  in  the  -Vhi  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  i/f  reading  the  Standard  unless 
we  do  it  slyly,  as  the  Colonel  has  forbidden  them  to  be  brought  into 
camp.""* 

Another  writes  and  asks  Holden  not  to  shovx-  his  letter 
or  use  his  name— for  if  the  othc^ers  were  to  hear  of  liis  letter 
they  would  punish  him.  Letters  also  came  to  the  IStaad- 
ard  ofrice  from  soldiers  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
But  Holden  always  denied  tliac  he  favored  desertions  in  the 
armv.  His  motto  was  to  light  with  one  hand  and  bear 
the  olive  branch  \t^  the  other. 

Holden  and  his  folloners  vrere   bitterlv   condeuined   by 
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bofli  Couservcttives  aDd  Democrat s.  In  Charlotte  tlie 
people  burned  him  in  eifigy.  In  Septeinl.er,  18r>3,  a  coiti- 
pany  of  Geoi'^^ia  troops  passiio^  Through  Raleigh  attacked 
the  Siartdard  oftice,  destroyed  the  presses,  and  Holden 
hiaiself  was  only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Governor 
Vance.  Tli'^  next  day  the  Peace  men  retaliated  by  demol- 
ishing tlie  oirice  of  ilie  Slafe  Journal,  the  Administration 
organ.  They  in  turn  dispersed  at  the  request  of  Vance. 
Vance's  ofiicial  letter  to  President  Davis  explains  the  event 
in  detail : 

Se}»teinbfT  11,  I860. 
"The  country  i-?  in  a.  dangerous  excitement  and  it  will  reqaire  the  ntnio^t 
skill  and  tact  to  ::;iiide  it  throug-h  safely  and  honorably.  The  soldiers  who 
originfttcd  the  raob  b-r'longed  to  Benubng's  Bri;i:ade  and  were  led  by  their 
otRcers,  several  of  wliom  I  saw  in  thei'r«>wd,  but  heard  none  of  their  naines 
except  a  3Ia."i or  Shepherd.  I  have  also  reasons  for  believing  it  vras  done 
with  a  ]vnov>de'b.=:e  an'l  i/on^-t-nt  of  eu.^n^-ral  Benrdng,  as  he  reranrkenl  to  a 
gentleman  an  hour  or  two  previous  that  his  men  had  threatent^i  it.  Dur- 
in'.;  its  continnance  he  could  not  be  found,  a  messenger  sent  by  rne  to  his 
supposed  (piHTU^rs  at  the  depot  was  refused  admission  to  him,  and  although 
he  had  ample  o?>p<>rtunity  after  the  oecuiTeuce  to  have  seen  or  written  to 
me  disclaiming  this  outrage  upon  the  honor  and  jjeace  of  North  C;irolin.a, 
he  did  not  do  so." 

The  Peace  men  were  hirgely  discontented  Cod servatives. 
When  ^^ance  v\as  riiade  Goveraor  in  IStci,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  President  Davis 
and  his  policy.  But  Holden  deokires  that  in  "August  and 
September,  1863.  after  lie  i  Vance/  had  visited  Pichmond 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Davis  Im  fell  into  new  and  curious 
ways.  In  a  word,  he  left  entirely  the  thousands  tipou 
thousands  who  had  made  iiiin  Governor  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Secessionists  of  the  State." 
This  was  admitted  by  ail  the  Conservatives,  for  Mr.  Hale 
says  in  his  article  elsewhere  referred  to  that  neAv  (ISf'o) 
Governor  Vance  has  an  understaruling  with  ^[r.  Davis  and 
there  need  ))e  no  further  dissatisfaction  with  the  Adminis- 
tration.'^     Evirly  in  ISO-t  the  (Jon federate  (congress  passed 

^Governor  Vance  publicly  expreSvSed  hhs  change  of  attitute  toward  Davis 
in  a  speech  at  Wilkesboro. 


an  act  suspending  tlie  writ  of  habea>i  corpus  in   certain 
cases,  among  which  were  the  follovring: 

L  Of  treason  or  tieasonable  elToiis  or  combinations  to 
subvert  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  vStates. 

II.  Of  conspiracies  to  overthrow  tlie  Government,  or 
conspiracies  to  resist  the  lawful  antliority  of  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

III.  Of  persons  aiding  or  inciting  others  to  a])andon  the 
Confederate  cause,  or  to  resist  the  Confederate  States,  or 
to  adhere  to  the  enemy. 

How  far  these  clauses  were  directed  against  the  Peace 
advocates  remains  unknown.  ^Irs.  Spencer  tells  us  that 
"Mr.  Holden  deemed  ii  prudent  to  suspend  the  issue  of 
his  paper  for  two  mrsBtlis  in  the  spring  of  ]8G4.  in  con- 
sequence of  the  act  suspendiiig  rhe  writ  of  Jadjcats  corpus ^ 
But  the  Stanxhird  .vvi'^l  not  suspend  issu^  till  after  the 
<-^lecTir)ns  of  l^^U. 

On  February  10. 18', •4.  a  mass-meeting  of  the  discontented 
wijs  held  in  Kaleigh.  and  re.--o]utions  were  adopted  request- 
ing Josiah  Turner,  one  of  North  Carolina's  representatives 
in  the  Confederate  Csniri-ess,  to  have  the  writ  of  Jiaheas 
corpus  put  in  j'oice  again,  and  ah;^o  recommended  Holden 
as  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  coming  elections.  ''That 
as  Governor  Vano^  hr.s  voluntarily  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  him^-elf,  inMa^  his  bed  with  the  destruction 
leaders,  we  are  indisposed  to  go  ovei'  to  that  side  of  the 
hotise  to  remove  him  to  his  former  place.  His  attempt  to 
transfer  his  old  friends  to  the  suT)port  of  tlie  Destructives, 
and  his  wretched  jokes  win  time  like  this,  when  our  people 
are  almost  literally  bathed  in  blood  and  tears,  in  the  midst 
of  their  sacrifices  and  sulferings,  will  neither  add  to  the 
dignity  of  his  otlice  nor  convince  the  judgment  of  his 
hf-arers.  AVe  shall  vote  against  hiju  with  as  much  good 
will  as  we  voted  for  him  two  years  ago.''  This  document 
vvas  signed  by  Lynn  Adams,  chairman;  I).  A.  Wicker  and 
J.   N.  Bnnling,   ^secretaries.      Vance   was   re-elected  by  a 

TO 
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large  majority,  Tlie  Peace  inv:erin^.^  were  tinallv  sup- 
pressed by  force,  and  the  defeat  of  1S04  Diarks  the  euliiii- 
Datioii  of  the  inoveiiieiji.  But  until  the  clo:^e  of  the  war 
there  reniaiiied  a  diseonted  elenient  in  the  State. 

It  remain^  to  co^isidei'  tb^^  giievj^Dces  of  the  Peace  Party 
as  viewed  by  the  C(.>!;serraiiv\-:;  and  other  supporters  of  the 
Confedtrracy.  The  causes  of  this  discontent  were  not 
charges  truiiiped  uv-  by  enemies  of  the  Sourli.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  pjvernment  were  just  as  the  Standard  poi'trays 
them,  and  they  caused  both  "\dmee  and  Inivis  much 
trouble.  The  follo'wing  extracts  fron:t  Vance's  letter-book 
corroboraie  the  clai]ns  of  the  Peace  men  :^ 

I.    COXSCKIPTIOXS. 

Raleigh,  X.  C,  January  26,  1868. 
Hon.  James  H.  Seddon.  S'Cretary  of  War,  Ricjuaond,  Va.: 

Sir: — I  had  the  boDor  to  complain  tu  Ki?  Exceli^'ncy  the  President  and 
your  imineuitare  predet:-e88or,  Mr.  Karxdol]'-?-.,  in  rcirard  to  the  manner  of  en- 
forcing the  Conscript  Act  in  this  8r,ue,  fj.Ltd  of  ui^po<i^];j  of  men  ii.  regi- 
ments during  the  ni^.in"!'  of  October  la ^-f .  I  ..lu  ci 'mpelled  agam,  greatly  to 
iny  grief,  to  complain  of  the  appointinont  «:!"  C---l>.'nel  Au.^'n.^t  as  Ccmmnn- 
dant  of  Cr:n?crips  for  North  Ct^.rolina,  who  ha:>  rfccently  aiounied  conimiind 
here. 

Merely  alludiiig  lo  the  obyions  improi'iiety  and  bad  puiicy  of  wounding 
tile  sensibilities  of  onr  people,  by  the  appointment  of  a  citizen  of  another 
State,to  execute  a  law  boih  harsh  and  odioas.  I  wi?h  to  say,  sir,  in  all  can- 
dor, thatit  sinaclc>  o:  d'-co'-irie'^y  t<:'  oiir  p^^ople,  ro  suv  the  least  of  it.  Hav- 
ing fnrnished  as  rLi  a -.p;:!:  thj:  morto  tri)Op-for  the  ::;ci-.iceof  the  Confederacy 
as  any  other  State,  rti:d  b.riii-^.  as  I  ^vas  as^nred  by  the  President,  far  ahead 
of  all  othei-^  in  tb^  I'lin^-r  -  ;:-ed  ]>}  tha  Conscript  Law,  the  people  of  this 
State  feel  mortified  in  seeing  those  troops  ooinmanded  b}'  citizens  of  other 
States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  claims  of  their  own.  This  feeling  is  increas- 
ed and  heightened  into  a  general  indignation  ^chen  it  is  thus  olEcially  an- 
nounced that  North  Carolina  has  no  man  in  her  borders  to  command  her 
own  conscrips.  While  scores  of  her  noblest  sons  and  best  officers  are  now  at 
home  with  mutilated  limbs  and  shattered  constitutions. " 

To  Jas.  H.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War: 

''Gen.  Pillow  has  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  into  Western  North  Car- 
olina, to  enroll  an^l  arrest  conscrips  without  the  shadow  of  law  and  in  »le- 
fiance  of  the  proiyer  authorities.  .    .    . 


*July  6,  1S<;3.     Di-sariproves  of  the  c.pp<;lntmtiir  of  BradtY-rd  a^  Tax  Col- 
lejitor  for  North  Carolina,     AUo  oiiicers  speculating  privately. 
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•' Tle;u>e  order  it  stopped  throii.eh.  Col.  G>llart.  of  Gieenvile,  Tenn.,  or 
there  will  be  re^isteuce  ai;id  bloodshed. 

■•Raids  by  cavalry  bandii  in  the  we;^t  werf  another  abnse  that  made  the 
I'-C)^  le  re-stive.  People  were  arrested  by  Conl'ederiite  soldiers  from  other 
States.  At  another  time  a  yoniig  man  by  the  name  of  Axby,  in  Cherokee 
county,  was  carrie<i  off  by  some  Georgia  troops.  'As  such  proceedings  can 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  mi-ment.  I.  have  issued  orders  pendante  dite  to  the 
State  officers  of  that  conuty  to  ^-all  out  th.e  militia  and  shoot  the  first  man 
who  attempts  to  ]ic-rpeiuate  a  similar  outrage  withont  the  Marshall  of  that 
district'  " 

March  25,  1S63. 

"If  God  Almighty  had  yet.  in  store  anotlier  plag-iie  worse  than  all  others, 
which  he  intended  to  hare  lei  loose  on  the  Es'-yptians,  iu  case  Pharoah  still 
hardened  bis  heart,  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  a  regiment  or  so  of  half 
armed,  half  disciplined  Confederate  cavalry.  Hid  they  been  turned  loose 
on  Pharoah's  snl'jects  with  or  withiait  an  iiiipressment  law,  he  would  have 
become  so  st-nsible  of  the  anger  t>f  Gi.^d,  that  he  never  would  have  followed 
the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Red  Rea.  No,  sir,  not  an  inch  .  .  .  nnless 
soni'^thing  can  be  d''^ne.  I  shall  be  compelled  in  some  sections  to  call  out  my 
militia  and  levy  actual  war  ag:dn.-,t  them." 

In  December  1803.  Gov.  Venice  made  the  following  rec- 
oiBmendarioTi  to  President  Davis,  coriceroing  the  attitude 
of  tlie  Goveri]iri^.^nt  to'ATird  the  peace  agitators. 

"After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  sources  of  discontent  in  Xorth  Car- 
olina, I  have  conclu'led  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  it,,  except  oy 
making  some  ^-tior :  at  nrgoriation  with  the  enemy.  The  recent  action  of 
tlie  Federal  rL  i>c  ^^f  tb-pi'v.--  ntui^'-b,  though  meaning:  very  litile,  has 
greatly  excited  the  public  hr-pe  that  the  Northern  mind  is  looking  tov>'ard 
peace.  I  am  promise'l.  by  all  men  who  advocate  the  course,  that  if  fair 
terms  are  rejected  it  will  tend  greitly  to  Sireugrlien  and  intensify  the  war 
feeling,  and  will  :  :'ly  ;.'!  olas.-rs  i.^  a  mort-  cordial  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And,  although  our  position  is  well  known  as  demanding  only  to  be 
let  alone.  y4f  it  seems  to  me  for  sake  of  humanity,  withont  having  any 
weak  or  improper  motives  attributed  to  us,  we  might  with  propriety  con- 
stantly tender  negoriati'.ms.  In  doing  so  we  could  keep  conspicuously 
before  the  world  a  <lisclaimer  of  our  res j)onsi bill ty  for  the  great  slaughter 
of  our  race,  and  convi.nce  the  humblest  of  our  citizens — who  sometimes 
forget  the  actual  situation — that  the  Government  is  tender  of  their  lives 
and  happiness,  and  would  not  prolong  their  snii:>rings  unnecessarily  one 
moment.  Thou.(h  statesmen  might  regard  this  as  useless,  the  people  will 
not,  and  I  think  our  cause  will  be  strengthened  thereby.  I  have  not 
suggested  the  methcxl  of  tliese  negotiations  or  iheir  terms.  The  effort  to 
obtain  peace  is  the  p-rinciple." 

In  rej^ly  to  this  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  had  made  • 'three 
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distiuct  efforts  to  communicate  with  the  aritlioritif^s  at  f 
Washington.''  and  each  had  proved  iinsiicces^friL  ••The 
attempt  again  to  send  commissioners  or  agents  to  propose 
peace,  is  to  invite  insult  and  contumely,  and  to  subject 
ourselves  to  indignity  witiiout  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
listened  to.''  Peci<:e  could  only  be  o'otained  by  the  uncon- 
ditioned snrrender  of  the  Coirlederacy,  and  tins  vv^asfor^^ign 
to  the  councils  of  both  Vance  and  Davis. 

Fron).  this  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  both  Iioldeu 
and  Vance  u'ere  dissati^tied  with  the  Confederacy.  }3ut 
Vance  favored  wair:ing  wai;  to  its  bitter  end.  Tnere  was  no 
hope  for  a  peace  on.  thp  tei-ms  of  the  Confederacy,  and  tjie 
Southern  States  were  doomed.  Rolden  and  the  peace  men 
wished  to  make  constant  overtures  for  peace,  and  when  the 
end  was  certain,  ad vocat'^d  peace  on  any  terms  I'atherthan  the 
useless  slaughter  of  the  Soutliern  army.  Unfortunately 
those  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  war  and  have  since 
attempted  to  write  its  history,  have  neglected  to  treat  of 
Holden  and  his  party.  Says  Major  Moore:  '-Thf*  sei<:;e 
of  Petersburg  went  on,  and  the  sad  news  of  Gen.  Early's 
defeats  in  the  valley  f\ame  ever  and  anon  to  add  fresh  sor- 
row and  despair  to  the  South,  but  with  a  blind  and  des- 
perate disregard  of  the  situation,  no  hand  was  lifted  to  stay 
the  slaughter  or  make  terms  amid  so  many  combatants." 
Yet  a  fevv'  pogi'S  furtlier  he  ('onderns  tlie  peace  men  as  un- 
faithful to  their  country. 

To  the  peace  men  were  attributed  all  theniisfoftuuesand 
reverses  of  the  war.  A  loyal  Confederate  in  his  diary  makes 
these  charges. 

September  25,  1S63. 
Had  Holden  and  Company  done  as  he  did  the  4th  Apm.lS61,we  would  now 
have  been  enjoying  a  blissful  peace,  and  separation  from  the  vile  Yanl^ee, 
"We  could  without  the  loi-s  ot  all  honor  and  thou-sands  of  our  best  men  left 
to  their  families,  home  and  country.  The  bloixi  of  these  are  upon  the 
skirts  of  Hold t>n  and  his  coadjutors  to  a  more  or  le>:5  dearae.  I  have  no 
doubt.  What  does  he  or  they  care  for  the  c?oldier  be  or  they  have  duped 
when  he  is  tried  by  court  marshall  and  sh<.)t '?  And  many  have  thus  gone 
lea-ving  a  blasting  stigma  on  his  home  for  his  friends  to  inherit." 
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March  4,  1864. 
"Th.0  Standard  edited  by  iMr.  Holden,  of  Ralegh,  has  been  a  schism,  etc., 

from  the  first  aud  has  been  the  direct:  caases  of  luany  desertions  and  many 
execn.lio!is  of  ovir  br;i\-e  soltii-TS  of  tiii?  tState.  lie  ha>>  built  np  what  he 
calls  a  Conservative  party  whose  mem b«-s  are  doing  much  injury  to  onr 
can.se,  particularly  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  State,  and  murder  and  rob- 
bery have  in  man}'  instances  been  the  result. " 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  any  definite  and  final 
terms  the  intluence  of  the  Peace  movement,  for  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  civil  and  military  authoriiies.  Perhaps 
the  mass-meetings  were  not  so  great  a  danger  to  the  Con- 
federacy as  they  have  been  regarded.  Says  Mr.  Holden  : 
"1  think  it  more  tiian  likely  that  these  meetings  were 
safety  valves  to  the  Confederacy ;  foi  the  people  at  home, 
having  expressed  tlieir  views  and  opinions  and  finding  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  arrest  the  war,  relapsed  into  their 
condition  of  siirrering  endurance,  and  'waded  deeper,"  as 
Major  Moore  says,  -into  the  crinison  tlood. '''  Whether 
the  efforts  towards  peace  in  North  Carolina  were  connected 
with  the  similar  agitations  in  the  North.  I'emains  unknown. 
However,  a  gentleman  recently  told  nje  that  he  once  saw 
in  some  war  files  of  the  New  York  Herald  an  arricie  that 
stated  that  overtures  for  peace  vrere  constantly  expected 
from  North  Carolina;  and  in  January,  18G4,  Vance  wrote 
as  follows  to  a  friend  :  -'It  is  now  a  fixed  policy  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den and  otliers  to  call  a  convention  in  May  to  take  North 
Carolina  back  to  the  United  States,  and  the  agitation  has 
already  begun.  Resolutions  advocating  this  course  were 
prepared  a  few  days  ago  in  tlie  Sla/idard  oihce  and  sent  to 
Johnston  county  to  be  passed  at  a  public  meeting  next 
week,  and  a  series  of  meetings  are  to  be  held  all  over  the 
State."  \\^hen  Shernum's  army  entered  the  State  the 
soldiers  expected  to  be  well  recei\'ed,  for  they  believed 
that  a  Union  sentiment  prevailed  in  North  Carolina  and 
that  her  citizens  favored  peace. 

Whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the  Peace  agitators. 
this  fact  so  well   stated   bv    Afr.    Holden,    remains    true. 


tS  Kiya^s  Mountain  Expetjition. 

'Nortli  Caroliija  very  reliictaTitly  followed  her  coiiipatriots 
of  tiie  Sontherii  States  in  re^istin-r  the  authority  of  the 
Uuion.  Tlie  chief  e(;iiier  storse  of  the  Ooiifed'-riiry  was 
the  rigbrof  secession.  ^N'onh  Carolina,  therefore  was  a  sov- 
ereign State,  and  had  a  right  to  do  whatever  she  deeriied 
best  for  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  her  people."  So 
the  X)eace  loovenient  was  another  result  of  those  ]>riTicip]es 
that  precipitated  secession  and  war.  In  regard  to  'Mr.  Hoi- 
den's  public  life,  his  political  relations  dttring  the  war  alien- 
ated from  liini  many  of  those  who  had  been  hi^;  ii'ir-Dds  in 
theearly  days  of  the  Confederacy.  He  and  hi::.o].4)un^ntsof 
the  old  W  iiig  Party  ^vere  conciliated  at  the  secession  conven- 
tion. ]3ut  his  position  frou!  ISCo  to  the  close  of  the  war 
again  separated  him  from  his  old  friends.  The  breach 
was  increased  and  made  lasting  by  the  events  soon  to  take 
place  daring  the  days  of  Eeconstrnction. 


KING'S    MOUNTAIN    EXPEDITION.  j 

BY   DAVID  VANCE  AND    EGBERT   HENRY.  \ 

[Continued  from  Page  35. J  I 

At  the  time   wlien  the  news  of    Cates'  defeat  reached  j 
Colonel   Charles    McDowell    he    had    detached    Colonels  | 
Shelby    and    Sevier    to   go    around    Ferguson's    camp    to  | 
dislodge  some  British  and   Tories  on  the  Enoree,  near  to  | 
Ninety-Six.     He  then  sent  an  express  to  Shelby  to  take  I 
care   of   himself,    for    Gates  was   defeated.     Whereupon  | 
Shelby  made  the  best  of  his  way  around  P^erguson.  and  | 
fell  in  with  Charles  ■'IcDowell  and  the  main  body  retreat-  | 
ing  towards    Gilbert  Town.     Then  it  was  suggestpd   by  ] 
Shelby  that  a    sufficient   force  could   be  raised  over  the  • 
mountains,  with  the  assistance  from  Wilkes  and    Surry 
counties,  to  defeat  Ferguson.     This  was  agreed  to  by  all 
the  officers  pn-esent.     The  troops  were  raised  without  gov- 
ernment orders;   each  man  had  to  furnish  his  own  pro- 
visions,  arms,  ammunition,   horse,  and  all  his  equipage.  ; 
without  the  value  of  a  gun-tlint  from  the  pttblic;  without 
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pay,  or  expectation  of  pay  or  reward,  even  to  the  amount 
of  a  Continenral  dollar,  depreciated  to  eight  hundivd  to 
one.  They  A-'ere  alj  volunteers;  they  were  under  no  com- 
pulsion 10  go,  but  each  man  in  advance  consulted  his  own 
courage,  well  knowing  he  was  going  to  hght  before  his 
return.  They  started  in  a  rainy,  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  without  baggage  wagon,  pack-horse,  or  tent  cloth, 
across  the  mosr  rugged  bar  of  nu>unttiins  in  the  State,  and 
almost  pathless,  having  only  a  hunter's  trail  to  travel,  fol- 
lowed Fer^-uson  through  all  his  windings;  at  length  over- 
took him  at  King's  Mountain,  where  ije  l)oasted  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  that  '*  he  was  on  King's  Mountain,  and 
that  he  was  king  of  that  mountain,  aiid  that  God  Almighty 
could  not  drive  him  from  it.''  There  we  overhauled  him, 
fought  him  two  to  one,  hence  their  tire  was  double  that  of 
ours;  yet  v/e  killed  i>S7  [2-17]  of  them,  to  1-13  they  killed 
of  us.  Yet  the  fate  of  nations  and  of  battles  turn  on  a 
pivot.  Ferguson,  a  prudent  ohicer,  finding  himself  beset 
and  surrounded  on  ail  sides,  ordered  his  regulars,  who  had 
muskets  and.  bavonets,  to  charo-e  bavonet  on  Major  Cliron- 
icle's  South  Fork  boys.  The  regulars  having  discharged 
their  muskets  at  a  short  distance  with  effect,  in  turn  the 
Fork  boys  discharged  their  riiies  with  fatal  effect  and 
keeping  before  the  points  of  the  bayonets  about  tvv'enty 
feet,  until  they  loaded  again,  vrhen  ihey  discharged  their 
riiies,  each  man  dropiied  his  man.  This  w-is  treatment 
that  British  courage  could  not  stand  :  they  in  turn  retreated 
with  precipitation;  then  the  liag  was  hoisted,  and  all  was 
over. 

If  they  had  succeeded  in  the  charge,  it  would  have 
made  a  pass-way  for  his  army,  and  they  might  have  turned 
on  our  line  on  the  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  defeated  us  in 
detail,  or  have  made  good  their  mai'ch  to  Lord  Coiaiwaliis 
at  Charlotte,  either  of  which  would  have  been  disasterous 
to  the  American  cause.  We  had  neither  a  coward  or  a 
traitor  to  face  the  hill  that  day.     We  were  the  bravest  of 
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the   brave ;    we    were    a    forinidable   flock    of   blue    hen's 
chickens  of  the  game  blood,  of  indoiiiitable  courage,  and         -i 
strange] s  to  fear.      We  Vvpre  well  provided  witli  sticks;  we 
made  the   egg-shells. — British  and  Tory  skulls— ily  like         \ 
union  pealings   in  a  Vvdridy   day;    the  blue  cocks  liappf:^d         ' 
Their  wings    and    cro\ved — ^'we   are  all    for   liberty    these 
tinies;'"'  and  all  was  over;  our  equals  were  scarce,  and  our 
superiors  hard  to  find. 

Taking  the  whole  cam|)aign.  including  the  battle,  I 
know  of  no  parallel  lo  it  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern warfare ;  the  nearest  was  that  of  the  Grecian  Leonidas 
and  his  army  at  the  batte  of  Therraopyhe  with  the  Great 
Xerxes.  Leonid^is  and  his  army  \^ere  found,  victualed  and  \ 
clothed  at  |)ublir  expense  ;  each  individual  of  our  anny  had  i 
to  lind  at  liis  own  expeas^;  Leonidas'  army  were  under 
government  orders ;  we  were  under  no  government  at  all, 
but  wei'f^  vobjurpei's:  Leoindas'  army  were  furnished  v/ith 
arms  and  camp  ecpuipjige ;  we  had  to  hnd  our  ovvii  arms, 
amunition    and    horses    nt   our    own    expense;    Leonidas'  ;. 

army  were  under  government  i)ay :  we  were  under  no  pay  "^ 

Of  rewia'd  or  the  expecrari')n'oi  any:  Leonidas'  army  had 
choice  of  ground  at  ^\\^  pass  at  Thermop^da^^ ;  our  enemies 
had  the  boasted  choice  of  ground ;  Leonidas'  army  had  to  \ 

fight  superior  numbers- — so  had  we  ;  Leonidas  had  nevei'  a  \ 

coward — ueitht^r  had  we  any:  but  Leonidas  had  a  traitor 
w^ho  was  his  overthrow  -hvA.  destruction  of  all  but  one  man : 
we  had  neither  coxvai'd  or  triiitor  to  face  our  enemy — 
hence  we  were  successful  ;  L<^onidas  wouid  have  been 
successful,  and  have  defeated  or  }mt  to  flight  the  Great 
Xerxes  if  he  had  not  had  a  traitor  aboard ;  Leonidas' 
defeat  was  the  destruction  of  th»^  fme  country  of  Greece, 
anrl  the  burning  and  desirnctiou  of  their  tine  city  of  Arh- 
eus.  the  labor  of  ages.  Our  suo;-ess  was  the  salvation  of 
our  county  and  our  liberty.  There  is  no  parallel  here: 
we  will  see  if  there  is  in  modern  times. 

The  generosity  and  patriotism  of  the  Great  Washington 
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has  been  justly  boasted  of;  he  diJ  not  charge  the  Uoited 
States  anything  for  his  services  daring  tlie  Jx  evolution;  he 
was  /:ound  his  food  and  cainp  eqaipage  by  the  public, 
and  everything  else  that  he  stood  in  need  of;  his  necessary 
incidenLal  expenses  he  ke})t  an  accurate  account  of,  and 
tliey  were  paid  by  the  x)nbiic ;  he  was  paid  for  everything 
else  but  Ids  military  services.  This  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered as  great  generosity  and  X-)'^triotism  and  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten.  But  this  flight  of  the  blue  hen's  chick- 
ens threw  this  into  rhe  shade  of  an  eclipse. 

Now  we  will  make  the  eornparisou.  Washington  was 
rich,  and  had  no  family  to  provide  for.  We  were  poor 
and  had  families  to  provide  for.  He  was  provided  with 
a  horse,  victuals,  clothing,  arnis.  camp  equipage  and 
necessary  attendanc*^;  we  had  to  provide  our  own  horse, 
victuals,  clothing,  arms,  amunition  and  blankets  at  our  own 
expense.  He  cliarged  nothing  for  his  military  services; 
neither  did  we  charge  anything  for  our  military  services, 
nor  did  we  receive  anything  for  them  ;  he  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  our  country  with  success ;  we  did  the  same.  The 
expedition  against  Fergurson,  including  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  did  not  cost  the  State  or  the  United 
States,  the  worth  of  a  single  continental  dollar  depreciated 
down  to  eight  hundred  to  one.  It  was  all  done  to  the 
expense  of  bravery  of  the  actors  in  rhat  transaction.  There 
is  no  parallel  here. 

We  will  take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the  country 
after  tlie  defeat  of  Gates  and  Sumpter.  and  before  Fergur- 
son's  defeat.  Cornwallis  was  in  Ch:adotte  with  a  large 
army;  Rowdan  was  in  Camden  with  another  large  army; 
Leslie  was  at  Winsboi'orough  with  a.  considerable  army ; 
Conger  at  Ninety  Six  witii  a  large  army ;  McGirt,  Cun- 
ningham and  Brown,  each  having  considerable  force, 
carrying  on  a  savage  warfare  of  murdering,  robbing,  burn- 
ing and  destroying.  George  Lumpkin,  Ben  Moore  and 
others  in  Lincoln  County,  the  chief  of  plunderers,  Tarleton 
II 
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and  Wcmyss  ]iavin,cc  large  bodies  of  draggoons,  the  best 
mo  (lilted  of  any  tliat  were  ever  in  the  United  States.  For 
on  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  Biitisli  debiged  tlie  country 
vvith  counterfeit  Continental  bills,  .sending  einniisaries 
thi'ougb  the  three  Southern  Stares  to  purchase  up  all  the 
best  horses  belonging  to  the  Wliigs,  at  any  price,  l^esides 
these  armies,  numerous  squads  of  Tories,  wherever  they 
could  collect  ten  or  twelve,  were  plundering,  robbing,  and 
destroying  the  last  piece  of  property  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on  belonging  to  the  Whigs.  To  iinish  the  list, 
Furgurson  with  about  1,200  men,  three-fourths  Tories, 
w^hose  principal  business  it  was  ro  destroy  W])ig  stock. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  more  tlian  one-half  of  their  armies 
consisted  of  Tories. 

This  is  a  statement  of  facts  tliat  needs  no  proof;  they 
cannot  be  contradicted  or  denied,  tor  everybody  knows  them 
to  be  true.  This  statement  does  not  take  into  view  the  garri- 
sons at  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta  and  other  places  in 
the  lower  country,  or  the  numererous  bodies  of  Tories  in 
the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  completely  under  British  rule,  and  North  Carolina 
at  the  eve  of  it.  We  had  no  army  in  anj^  of  the  three  South- 
ern States,  under  GoverrHnent  orders,  of  any  account  that 
I  know  of,  except  the  poor  fragments  of  Gates'  defeated 
army,  lying  near  the  A'irginia  'ine  Marion's  troops  were 
volunteers,  for  tlie  State,  was  under  British  rule.  The 
Mecklenburg  Hornets  w*'re  volunteers  from  the  counties  of 
Row^an,  Lincoln  and  iVlecklenlnirg. 

From  this  stale  of  things,  CornAvallis  could  easily  have 
carried  out  his  avowed  purpose  of  again  defeating  Gates, 
and  entering  Virginia  with  the  most  numerous  army  that 
had  been  on  the  Continent,  by  calling  in  some  of  his  need- 
less outposts,  and  these  numerous  squads  of  petty-larceny 
plunderers,  who  were  raised  from  poverty  to  ahluence  in  a 
few  day's  plundering,  anil  having  still  the  expectation  of 
further  advancement  by  getting  the  Whig  plantations.     If 
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lie  had  succeeded  the  T>atriotic  State  of  Yii^ginia  would 
have  luid  to  contend  Vvith  biin  and  Ids  anny  almost  single 
handed,  for  it  coukl  hiive  received  little  aid  from  the  con- 
quered States,  and  but  little  from  AVashington,  or  the 
Northern  States,  as  they  had  tlieir  hands  full  with- Clinton 
and  his  New  Yoi'k  Tories.  Tliis  Vv'as  the  most  disastrous 
period  for  Liberty  and  Independence  from  the  time  of  its 
Declaration  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Liberty  and  Indepen- 
dence were  then  shrouded  in  Egyptian  darkness.  Furgur- 
son's  (It^^feat  was  tlie  turning  T)oint  in,  American  atlVdrs. 
The  battle,  extraordinary  as  it  wns,  was  not  more  extraor- 
dinary than  its  eifects  were. 

Cornwallis  on  hearing  that  Furgurson  was  d^^feated 
immediate]}'  drox)ped  tiie  notion  of  defeating  Gates  and 
entering  Virginia  with  a  numerous  army,  being  already 
galled  by  tlie  Mecklenburg  hornets,  was  panic-struck  to 
think  that  he  would,  alas !  have,  at  the  same  time,  to 
encounter  the  gatTs  and  ST)urs  of  the  bine  hen's  chickens  as 
soon  as  he  could  fdcli  a  fe\r  days'  ysrovisions  from  under 
the  wings  of  the  Hornets,  took  night's  leave  of  the  Hornets' 
nest,  l^st  he  should  disturb  the  wasps,  made  a  precipitate 
retrograde  niorch.  stopping  neither  night  nor  day  until  lie 
joined  Leslie  at  Winnsborough. 

Instantly  after  Fergurson's  defeat.  McGirt,  Cunningham 
and  Brown  quit  their  robbing,  nuudi.ering,  burning  and 
destroying,  and  |dayed  the  game  of  '^rhe  least  in  sight," 
and  ''shur  mouth"  into  the  bargain.  lAimpkin,  Moore 
and  company  tied  to  Nocachey;  the  petty  larceny  squads 
of  Torys  began  to  seek  their  hiding  places  and  hole«,  like 
rats  and  mice  when  the  cat  would  make  her  appearance. 
When  Generals  Green  and  Morgan  came  from  the  North 
with  all  the  force  that  could  be  spared  from  that  quarter, 
with  the  fragments  of  Gates'  defeated  army — the  brave 
and  cautious  General  Morgan  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
fight  Tarleton,  tied  before  him,  until  Williams  troops, 
being  chietly  South  Carolina  and    Georgia  refugees,  who 
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fought  ander  Williams  at  Fei>^ursons'  defeat,  and  the 
otlier  troops  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Biountaius, 
who  fouglit  at  the  same  phice — heard  of  ^'vl organ's  retreat- 
ing before  Tarleton,  and  rushed  to  his  assistance.  Being 
tiius  reinforced.  General  Morgan  turned  about,  and  defeated 
Tarleton  at  tlie  Cowpens;  General  Green  had  to  retreat 
before  Lord  Gonwaliis  until  reinforced  by  the  islecklen- 
burg  Hornets,  composed  of  volunteers  from  Eowan,  Lincoln 
and  Mecklenburg  counties.  Green  turned  upon  Corn- 
wallis,  and  at  Guilford  made  an  equal  fight- — neither  having 
the  victory.  How  would  it  have  been  with  Generals 
Green  and  Morgan  if  Fergurson  had*,  not  l)een  defeated^? 
Tarleton' s  force  vrould  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
Cornvv'allis'  army  would  have  been  more  than  double  tlie 
nunibpr  that  appeared  on  tite  llf-^ld  of  battle  at  Guilford. 
All  iheii  that  Morgan  and  Gre(3ne  could  have  done  would 
have  been  to  reireat  and  kef^p  out  of  thnir  way,  and  permit 
Cornvrallis,  agreeably  to  his  avowed  intention,  to  have 
enteied  Virginia  vvdtli  the  most  numerous  army  that  had 
been  in  the  ti^^ld .  since  the  commpncement  of  the  w^ar. 
Virginia  would  then  have  had  to  contend  single-handed 
wdth  tlifit  foruiidalde  force,  v,'ith  the  assistance  of  General 
Greene. 

In  short,  Fergurson's  defeat  was  the  turning  point  in 
American  affairs.  The  loss  of  this  battle  would,  in  all 
probability,  luive  been  the  loss  of  Am^uican  Independence 
and  the  Liberty  we  now  <^^njoy.  I  never  on  any  occasion 
feel  such  dignilied  pride  as  when  I  think  thnt  my  name 
counts  one  of  the  number  that  faced  the  hill  at  King's 
M^ountain  the  day  of  that  battle.  Others  may  think  and 
speak  disrespectfully  of  thai:  transaction  who  are  in  favor 
of  monarchy  and  individcual  oppression;  but  that  is  not 
Josepjh  McDowell,  nor  you,  my  friend  Bob. 

I  have  written  down  my  narrative,  and  General  ^tcDow- 
elPs  reply  to  ]\[usentine  ?vlattl.iews,  which  be  delivered  to 
the  bovs  at   the  head  of  the  Round-About  on  the  Stone 
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Moiiiitain,  as  nearly  as  rnemorv  would  seive.  Thinkinor 
tliat  reading  it  iriight  till  up  a  blank  in  your  leisure  kours, 
n^iiectiiig  on  the  sltaatioii  of  Die  tiiuesto  whicU  the  recited 
facts  refer.  ,  Your  friend,  1).   Vanci:. 

I  will  now  relate  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  battle  at 
King's  Mountain  that  came  withiu  my  own  view,  and  not 
related  by  Colonel  Vance.  In  A^ance's  narrative,  he  refers 
to  Colonel  W.  Graham's  and  David  Dickey's  leaving  the 
army  to  visit  his  wife,  and  Major  Billy  Ciironicle  taking 
his  xjlace,  and  calling  on  his  South  Fork  boys  to  follow 
him.  At  that  time  Enoch  Gilmer  called  on  Hugh  Ewin, 
Adam  Barry  and  myself  to  follow  hini  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  We  marched  with  a  quick  step,  letting  Major 
Chronicle  advance  about  ten  steps  before  us,  but  further 
from  the  hill  than  we  were,  until  v^e  met  the  wing  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Then,  Chronicle  having  a  mill 
tary  hat,  but  had  let  it  down  to  shelter  the  rain  from  him, 
and  had  it  not  set  up,  clapped  his  hand  to  it  in  front,  and 
raised  it  up,  and  cried,  *'Face  to  the  liiii.'-  The  words 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  ball  struck  him  and  he 
dropped;  and  in  a  second  after  a  ball  struck  William 
htobb,  about  six  feet  from  Chronicle,  and  he  dropped.  We 
then  advanced  up  the  hill  close  to  the  Tory  lines.  There 
was  a  log  across  a  hollow  that  I  took  my  stand  by,  and 
stepping  one  step  back,  1  was  safe  from  the  British  fire. 
I  there  remained  tiring. until  the  British  charged  bayonet. 
When  they  made  the  charge  they  first  fired  their  guns,  at 
which  fire  il  is  supposed  they  killed  Captain  Mattocks  and 
J.  Boyd;  wounded  W^illiam  Gilmer  and  John  Chittim. 
The  Fork  boys  fired  and  did  considerable  execution.  I 
was  preparing  to  fire  when  one  of  the  British  advancing,  I 
stepped  [back]  and  was  in  the  act  of  cocking  my  gun,  when 
his  bayonet  was  running  along  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  iind 
gave  me  a  thrust  through  my  hand  and  into  my  thigh ;  my 
antagonist  and  myself  both  fell.  The  Fork  boys  retreated 
and  loaded  their  guns.     I  was  then  lying  under  the  srnoke. 
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and  it  appeared  that  some  of  tbeni  were  not  more  tlian 
gan*8  leiigtli  in  front  of  tlie  bayonets,  and  the  farthest 
could  noi-  have  V>een  more  th;in  tvventy  feet  in  front  wjjen 
tiiey  discliarged  their  rilies.  It  was  said  that  every  one 
dropped  his  man.  The  British  then  retreated  in  great 
haste,  and  were  pursued  hy  the  Fork  boys. 

William  Caldwell  saw  my  condition,  and  pnlled  tlip 
bayonet  out  of  my  thi,i:!,'h,  but  it  hung  to  my  hand;  he  gave 
my  haiid  a  kick,  and  went  on.  The  thrust  gave  me  much 
pain, but  the  ])u  1  Hug  of  it  [out]  was  much  miore  severe.  Wirh 
my  well  haud  I  picked  u}>  mj  gun,  and  found  hej'  dis- 
charged. I  suppose  that  when  the  soldier  made  the  thrust 
I  gri[)ped  the  trigger  and  <lischarged  her — the  load  must 
have  passed  through  his  bladder  and  cut  a  main  artery  of 
his  back,  as  he  bled  profusely. 

Immediately  after  Williaui  Caldvrell  drew  the  bayonet 
from  me,  then  the  word  v.-as  that  the  tiag  was  up — tlie 
Whigs  then  shouted  '-Hurrah  for  Liberty,-'  three  timt:S  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  It  was  immediately  announced 
that  Fergurson  was  killed.  I  had  a  desire  to  see  him.  and 
went  and  found  him  dead ;  he  was  shot  in  the  face,  and  in 
the  breast.  It  was  said  he  had  received  other  wounds. 
Samuel  Talbot  turned  him  over,  and  got  his  pocket  pistol 

Being  in  tnucli  pain  and  drourty,  went  down,  left  my 
gun,  being  unable  tv  carry  her,  and  v\^hen  I  got  near  to  the 
branch  met  David  Dickey  and  Colonel  William  Graham 
riding  his  large  bhick  horse,  wielding  his  sword  round  his 
head,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '^Damm  the  Tories," 
and  ascended  the  hill.  Having  seen  him  get  leave  of 
absence  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  to  see  his  wife. 
I  was  tilled  witli  excitement  and  a  conflict  of  passions  and 
extreme  pain :  but  this  brought  on  another  set  of  feelings. 
that  may  be  understood,  but  I  am  not  possessed  of  lan- 
guage to  describe. 

I  then  went  into  the  branch,  drank,  bathed  my  thigh 
and  hand — then  went  to  see  whether  Major  Chronicle  and 
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\Yilliam  liobb  were  dead  nv  woiuided — found  tlieiri  dead. 
f  saw  some  of  the  boys  hauling  C;?],»taiD.  M;^ttocks  and  John 
Boyd  dowii  the  hill;  and  Sauiuel  ^dartin  carryini.;'  William 
(iihiier,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

Several  of  the  Sotith  Fork  boys  were  desirous  to  start 
for  home  tliat  night,  and  were  desij'ous  to  hnow  how  many 
were  killed  on  eacdi  side.  Joseph  Beatty  and  Enoch  Gil- 
mer were  appointed  for  that  iHirpose  of  counting.  They 
reported  that  248  B}'iLish  and  T(>ries  were  killed,  and  that 
J4r3  Whigs  were  killed.  Tliey  gave  no  account  of  the 
wounded. 

lu  the  meantime  Hugh  Ewin,  Andrew  Barry  and  Na- 
thaniel Cook,  brought  their  lanses  and  mine;  put  me  on 
my  horse,  but  could  not  take  my  gun.  We  rode  over  the 
^  battle-grounds  ;  saw  in  some  places  the  dead  lay  tliiclv,  and 
other  phices  thin.  We  went  about  live  miles  from  the 
battle-ground,  and  staid  for  tlie  niglit.  My  wounds  pained 
me  extremely.  Sunday  morning  we  started  for  home. 
When  we  came  to  tlie  South  Fork,  tiie  waters  were  high, 
and  my  Company  would  not  su.ffer  me  to  ride  the  river,  htit 
took  me  aero  -s  in  a  canoe,  and  hauled  me  home  in  a  slide. 

1  continued  in  extreme  pain,  wl>«-ii  my  mother  made  a 
I>otiltice  of  wet  ashes,  and  apidied  it  to  my  wounds.  This 
gave  me  the  iirst  ease.  On  ^londay  morning  by  sunrise 
Hugh  Ewin  and  Andrew  Barry  came  to  see  me,  and  imme- 
diately after  came  several  Neutralists,  as  they  called 
themselves,  but  v/ere  really  Tories,  to  hear  the  news  about 
the  battle,  when  the  follov/ing  dialogue  took  idace  between 
Ev.'in  and  Barry  on  one  part,  and  the  Tories  on  the  other : 

Tory.  Is  it  certain  that  Colonel  Fergurson  is  killed,  and 
his  army  defeated  and  taken  prisoners? 

E.  and  B.  It  is  certain,  for  vv-e  saw  Fergurson  after  he 
was  dead,  and  his  army  prisoners. 

Tory.   How  nurny  men  had  (,'olonel  Fergurson? 

E.  and  B.  Nearly  1,200.  but  not  quite  1,200. 

Tory.   Where  did  they  get  men  enough  to  defeat  him? 
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E.  and  B.    Tliey  iKid   the  South   Carolina    and   Oeorgia  I 

Kefiigees,    Ci'loRf-;]    (h'ahunfs   men,    some   from   Virginia,  | 
yome  froni  ilie  head  of  the  ^I'^adkin,  sonin  fi-oni  the  head  of 
the  Cata^vba,    some   from  over   the   mountains,    and  some 
from  every vv  here  else. 

Tory.  Teli  us  how  it  h:i|)pened.  and  all  about  it. 

E.  and  B.   We  met  at  GiiberL  To^rn,  and  fonnd  that  the 

foot  troojjs  could  not  overtake  Fergiirson,  and   we  took  | 

between  six  and  seven  hundred  horsempu,  leaving  as  many  | 

or  more  fnotnien  to  follow;  and  we  overtook  Fergnrson  at  I 

King's  Mountain,  where  we  snrrotmded  and  defeated  him.  I 

Tory.    Ah!     That  won't' do.     Between    six   and    seven  | 

hundred  to  surround   nearly   1,200.     It  would  take  more  I 

than  2,000  to  surround  and  take  Colonel  Fergnrson,  I 

E.  and  B.   But  we  were  all  of  us  hlne  hen's  ehickens.  f 

•fx 

Tory.  There  must  have  been  of   vour  foot  and  horse  in  | 

all  over  4,000.     We  see  Vv'hat   you  are  about,  that  is  to  | 

catch  Lord  Cornwallis  na])p!ng.  j 

Thus  ended  tlie  dialogue,  not  more  than  two  hours  after  | 

sunrise  on  Monday ;  and  the  Neutralists  or  Tories  immedi-  I 

ately  departed.     It  was  reported  that  they  immediately  | 

swam  a  liorse  across  the  C^atawba  river  bv  the  side  of  a  1- 

canoe  (the  Catawl)a  was  much  higher  than  the  South  Fork).  f 

and  gave  Lord  Cornwallis  the  news  of  Fergurson's  defeat.  | 

Before  my  uounds  were  well,  I  went  to  Charlotte,  and  | 

after  Cornwallis  had  left  it,  where  I  met  a  David  Knox,  a  | 

brother  or  near  rf  hitive  of  James  Knox,  the  ^i-andfather  of  % 

President  Folk,  who  gave  me  the  following  information,  | 

to- wit :    That  on    ^forxday  next  after  Fergurson's  defeat,  j 

he,  Knox,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  street  in  Charlotte,  that  | 
an  officer  came  to  tlie  otllcer  of  the  guard,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place  : 

The  first  officer  said  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,   Did  you 
hear  the  news? 

Officer  of  Guard.   Xo,  what 'news? 

First  Officer.   Colonel  Fergnrson  is  killed,  and  his  whole 
army  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
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Officer  of  Guard.  How  can  that  be — where  did  the  men 
come  fronj  to  do  that? 

First  Oificer.  Some  of  theni  were  South  Carolina  and 
G-eorgia  Refugees,  some  from  Virginia,  some  from  the 
head  of  the  Yadkin,  some  from  the  head  of  Catawba,  some 
from  over  the  mouiitains,  and  5-.onie  from  everywhere  ehse. 
They  met  at  Gilbert  Town,  about  2,000  desperadoes  on 
horseback,  calling  themselves  blue  hen\s  chickens,  started 
in  pursuit  of  Fergurson,  leaving  as  many  footmen  to 
follow.  They  overtook  Colonel  Fergurson  at  a  jjlace  called 
King's  Mountain;  there  they  killed  Colonel  Fergurson, 
after  surrounding  his  army,  defeated  them  and  took  them 
prisoners. 

Officer  of  Guard.     Can  this  be  tTue? 

First  Officer.  As  true  as  the  gospx^l,  and  we  may  look 
out  for  breakers. 

Officer  of  Guard.  God  bless  us  ! 

Whereupon  David  Knox  jumped  on  a  pile  of  fire- wood 
in  the  street,  slapped  his  hands  and  thighs,  and  crovved 
like  a  cock,  exclaiming,  ^^Da//  is  at  Jiand!'^  Hence  he 
was  called  Peter' s  Cocl-c — having  sorue  analogy  to  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock  when  Peter  denied  his  Lord  the  third  time. 

It  was  generally  considered  about  Charlotte  and  else- 
where, that  this  exaggerated  account,  givcm  by  the 
Neutralists,  of  Colonel  Campbell's  army,  foot  and  horse, 
at  4,000,  which  carried  a  strong  air  of  plausibility  with  it, 
was  the  reason  why  Lord  Cornw^allis  immediately  left 
Charlotte  in  the  night,  after  the  waters  were  passible,  and 
did  not  stop  day  nor  night  until  he  met  General  Leslie  at 
or  near  Winnsborough. 


Note. —Carefully  transcribed  from  the  orisrinal  mannscript  in  Robert 
Henrv's  handwriting,  St^nt  me  bv  mail  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  J.  F.  E. 
Hardv,  of  Ashevillp,  N.  C,  January  26th,  27th,  28th  and  earlv  the  29th, 
1S74.— L  C.  Draper. 

This  copy  is  taken  from  the  Draper  ^IS. ,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above, 
sent  me  by  Ju'ize  D.  Schenck.  of  Green''b''>ro. 'N.  C,  for  that  purpose, 
copied  January  81st.  February  Ist,  2d  <?nd4tb,  1898,  by  Jas.  T.  Henry,  a 
.grandson  of  Robert  Henry,  at  "Trinity  Park." 
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BY   W.    K.    EOYD. 

PART  III.— Recoinstp.uction  to  Canby  Constitution. 

The  series  of  events  tltat  followed  tlie  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  army  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  legal 
and  constitutional  development  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
with  that  of  the  South,  that  a  concise  and  adequate  view  of 
the  period  embracing  the  years  1865  to  1870  is  the  most 
at  a  student  of  American  institutions 
In  this  discussion  no  claim  is  made 
to  present  a  final  estimate  of  Reconstruction,  State  or 
National.  Only  those  facts  will  be  discussed  that  are 
more  or  less  reliected  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Holden,  facts 
that  demand  the  consideration  of  every  dispassionate 
enquirer  into  Xoi'tli  Carolina's  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  the  Nation.  But  in  the  beginning  may  the  reader  par- 
don one  criticism  npon  the  popialar  conception  of  the 
period  about  to  be  discussed?  Nearly  every  one  who  has 
spoken  or  written  of  these  years  of  trial  has  portrayed 
them  in  the  very  darkest  colors,  attributed  to  them  not  a 
few  evils  of  the  present,  imaginary  and  otherwise.  The 
sins  of  "carpet-bascgers,''  '^scallawags"  and  '^radical  mis- 
rule"  and  the  offenses  of  the  ignorant  freedmenare  unfor- 
tunately still  tho  themes  of  as  bitter  partisanship  as 
ever  graced  the  campaign  of  1S76.  Shall  we  ever  be  free 
from  '-the  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret"  of  the  dark 
days  of  Reconstr^-iction? 

The  mistake  has  been  and  yet  is,  that  the  problem  of 
Reconstruction  was  not  so  much  one  of  social  equality  of  the 
Caucasian  with  an  inferior  race,  but  the  paramount  issues 
were  coustitutional.  While  legislators  were  devoting 
time  and  talent  to  the  legal  and  constitutional  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was 
turned  to  the  status  of  the  emancipated  slave.  In  many 
instances  strife  and  crime  were  precipitated  by  the  unprin- 
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cipled  office-seeker  or  tlie  well  iiieaiiing  but  igiioraiit 
descendants  of  abolition.  At  least  an  insane  disdain  and 
hatred  for  every  Liiing  black  '-froni  Touissaint  to  the  Devil" 
culminated  in  the  Ku  Klux  outrages.  These  secret  clans 
organized  for  mutual  protection  from  criminals  in  localities 
where  the  civil  authority  was  too  weak  to  be  effective, 
finally  developed  into  a  political  organization  for  the 
suppression  of  the  new  suffragers.  It  was  forgotten  that 
questions  of  ''social  equality,"  questions  which  deal  \\'Lth 
humanity  in  the  concrete,  ••make  problem  not  for  head 
but  heart."  Consequently  the  restoration  of  the  Southern 
States  to  their  sovereignty  was  delayed.  Before  a  relation 
of  events  in  North  Carolina  during  this  period,  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  attitude  of  the  law 
makers  of  the  Nation  tovrard  the  States  that  were  to  be 
re-admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  pro])lems  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  to  its  former  dimensions  were  the  most  serious  that 
ever  claimed  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  those  entrusted  to  the  task  should  hold  conflicting 
opinions  as  to  the  work  in  hand.  Brieliy  stated,  tvo 
theories  demanded  the  attention  of  Congress.  One  may  be 
called  the  • -restoration"  theory,  its  genesis  was  in  the 
mi'oA  of  Lincoln — the  other,  that  of  ''reconstruction,"  a 
conception  of  existing  conditions  held  exclusively  by  the 
President's  opponents.  So  the  issue  of  the  time,  from  a 
standpoint  of  legislation,  •  v\-as  one  of  administration  and 
executive  supremacy,  Congress  or  the  President?  The 
central  point  in  the  struggle  was  the  status  of  the  seceding 
States,  and  the  history  of  Reconstruction  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  Lincoln's  inaugural  All  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  President-elect  and  his  position  regarding  the  affected 
States.  The  only  expression  on  the  question  of  the  hotir 
in  his  address  was  as  foliov/s  :""^ 

*For  facts  concerning  Congressional  Debates,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
S.  S.  Cos's  "Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,''  and  E,  G.  Whitr-"s 
'* Reconstruction  During  the  Civil  War." 
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"It  follows  frora  these  views  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  notion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  t  ho  ITnion  ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect 
are  leg-fiUy  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence,  within  any  State  or  States, 
a^'ainst  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insnrrectory  or  revolution- 
ary, according  to  circumstances.  I  therefore  consider  that  in  view  of  the 
Constittition  and  the  laws,  the  union  is  unbroken." 

The  President's  uotion  vras  tlieii,  that  a  seceding  State 
was  yet  in  the  Union.  '  'Once  in  the  Union,  always  in. "  But 
the  Union's  attitude  in  case  of  rebellion  was  not  stated. 

At  first  Lincoln  was  giyen  entire  support  in  his  conduct 
toward  the  South  and  also  in  his  views  as  to  a  State's 
relation  to  the  Union.  But  harmony  did  not  long  remain. 
The  first  evidence  of  division  of  opinion  was  on  July  22, 
1861,  v/hen  Representative  Crittenden  introduced  the 
following  resolution : 

"That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country 
by  the  dis-unionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  a,rms  against  the  consti- 
tutional government  and  in  arms  around  the  ca.pitol ;  that  in  the  National 
emergency,  congress,  banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  resentment, 
will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this  war  is  not  waged 
on  oar  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or 
subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
gnpreniRcy  of  the  constit'ition,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  v/ith  all  its  dig- 
nity, equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpared;  and  that  as  soon 
as  these,  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease." 

This  resolution  passed  with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 
A  fevr  days  later  Andrew  Johnson  introduced  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  Senate.  It  was  adopted.  But  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  less  than  live  months  later,  the  resolution  was  again 
offered  in  the  House  and  was  tabled,  the  vote  standing 
seventy-one  ayes  and  sixty-tlve  nays.  At  the  same  time 
Charles  Sumner  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution 
declaring  that : 

"Any  vote  of  Secession  or  other  act  by  which  any  State  may  undertake 
to  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  within  its  territory,  is 
inoperative  and  void  against  the  Constitution  and  when  maintained  by 
force  it  becomes  a  practical  abdication  by  the  State  of  all  rit<hts  under  the 
Constitution  while  the  treason  which  it  involves  still  further  works  an 
in.stant  furfeiture  of  all  those  functions  and  powers  essential  to  the  con  tin- 
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ned  existence  of  the  State  as  a  body  politic.  So  tlmt  from  tliat  time  forward 
the  territorj-  falls  uuder  the  e:^claiivL;  juri^dicdon  of  Congress  as  other 
territory,  and  the  State  being,  according  to  the  language  of  the  law,  felo- 
da  se,  ceases  to  exi^t.'' 

Altlioiigli  no  action  was  taken  upon  this  resolution,  it 
foreslia clows  tlie  future  policy  of  Congress,  executed  with 
martial  force.  The  lines  were  being  drawn.  Congress  was 
falling  into  a  mood  foreshadowed  hj  Thaddeus  Stevens 
when  he  said : 

"Mr,  Speaker,  I  tbf-siigbt  the  tinie  had  come  when  the  laws  of  war  were 
to  govern  our  action;  when  constitntion;^,  it  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
laws  of  w  ar  in  dealing  T^dth  the  enemy,  liad  no  riglit  to  interfere. ' '  (Aug. 
2,  1861.) 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  the  growth  of  that  spirit 
that  caused  Congress  to  ignore  the  indestructibility  of  the 
State.  It  was  due  to  the  unasuai  authorities  exercised  by 
Congress  during  the  war,  the  numerous  appropriations 
and  conliscation  bills,  the  border  State  issues,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  involved  in  military  opera- 
tions. Perhaj^s  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
inliuences  was  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  an  act  that 
transcended  many  constitutional  technicalities.  In  Janu- 
ary, lS6'd,  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  prophetic  words  portrayed 
the  future  policy  of  Congress : 

"I  desire  to  say,'  he  said,  'that  I  know  pei-feetly  well  .  .  .  I  do  not  speak 
the  sentiments  of  this  side  of  the  House  as  a  party.  I  know  more  than 
that;  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  alvv-ays  been  a  step  ahead  of  the 
party  I  have  iicted  v^dth  in  these  matters;  but  I  have  never  been  so  far 
ahead,  with  the  exception  of  the  principles  I  now  enunciate,  but  that  the 
members  of  the  party  have  overtaken  me  and  gone  ahead;  and  they  will 
again  overtake  me,  and  go  with  me,  before  this  infamous  and  l)loody  revo- 
lution is  ended.  They  will  find  that  they  cHcnot  execute  the  Constitution 
in  the  seceding  States,  that  it  is  a  total  n^iiiity  there,  and  that  this  war 
inu9t  be  carried  on  upon  principles  wholly  independent  of  it.  They  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption  of  the  measures  I  advocated  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  the  firming  of  the  negros,  the  .slaves  of  the  rebt-ls.  is 
the  only  way  left  on  earth  in  which  these  rebels  can  be  exterminated. 
They  V\-ill  find  that  tliey  must  treat  those  States  now  outside  of  the  Union 
as  conquered  provinces  and  settle  them  with  new  men.  and  drive  the  pres- 
ent rebels  as  exiles  from  this  country ;  for  I  tell  you  they  have  the  pluck 
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and  endnance  for  whicli  I  gave  them  credit  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in  this 
side  of  the  House,  nor  by  the  people  in  the  free  States.  They  have  such 
determiuation,  energy  and  endurance  that  notliing  but  actual  extermina- 
tion or  exile  or  starvation  will  ever  induce  them  to  surrender  to  this 
governmeTit.  I  do  not  now  ask  gentlemen  to  endorse  my  views,  nor  do  I 
speak  for  anybody  but  myself;  but  in  order  that  I  may  have  some  credit 
for  sagacity,  I  ask  that  gentlemen  will  write  this  do\s'n  in  their  memories. 
It  will  not  be  two  years  before  they  call  it  up,  or  before  they  will  adopt 
my  views,  or  adopt  the  other  alternative  of  a  disgraceful  submission  by  this 
side  of  the  country." 

Another  doctrine  of  the  supporters  of  the  Congressional 
policy  v>as  the  centrxilization  of  authority  in  Congress.  In 
II  debate  on  the  coniiscation  of  rebel  property,  Mr.  Morril 
of  Maine  noted  that  the  Nation  was  in  general  hostility 
and  that  it  had  the  power  of  defense.  He  then  enquired 
in  what  particular  department  of  the  government  this 
authority  was  vested.  The  answer,  he  declared,  to  be  in 
Congress  itself. 

*'In  the  contingency  of  actual  liostilities  tlie  nation  assumes  a  new  and 
extraordinary  character,  involving  new  relations  and  conferring  new  rights, 
imposing  extraordinary  obligations  on  the  citizens,  and  subjecting  them  to 
extraordinary  penalties.  ■  There  is  then,  no  limit  on  the  power  of  Congress; 
but  it  is  invested  with  the  absolute  powers  of  war — the  civil  functions  of 
the  goveniment  are.  for  t'le  time  being,  in  abeyance  when  in  conflict,  and 
all  state  and  national  authority  subordinated  to  the  extreme  authority  of 
Congress,  as  the  supreme  power,  in  the  x^eril  of  external  or  internal  hostil- 
ities. The  ordinary  provisions  of  the  Constitution  peculiar  to  a  State  of 
peace,  and  all  laws  and  municipal  regulations,  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
moral  Isw,  a?  resolved  by  Congrt-ss. " 

This  utterance  was  revolutionary  for  it  demanded  a  path 
of  action  over  a  prostrate  constitution  but  that  had  already 
been  taken  by  the  seceding  States. 

All  the  combined  hosts  of  the  opposition,  however,  could 
not  prevail  on  the  President,  whose  views  were  safely 
entrenched  behind  his  wonderful  personality.  His  mes- 
sage of  December  8,  1S63,  contained  the  first  formulated 
plan  for  reconstruction.  The  policy  of  this  n\essuge  pro- 
vided for  a  general  amnesty  except  in  the  following  cases 
— all  who  deserted  judicial  positions  or  seats  in  Congress 
or  posts  in  the  army  and  navy  to  join  the  Confederacy — 
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also  all  officers  in  the  Confederate  army  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  lieatenaot  in  the  navy  and  nil  oi  any  grade  wlio 
maltreated  colored  or  v/hite  ]irisone)s.  ^Yith  this  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  set  forth  his  plan  of 
restoration. 

"Whenever,  in  any  of  the  eleven  States  in  re>iellion,  a  number  of  persons 
not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  such  State  at  the 
Presidential  election  of  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid  (the  amnesty  oath),  and  not 
having  since  violated  it,  and  beiin<-  a  qualified  voter  by  the  election  lav,-  of  • 
the  St?te  existin;^  im3nediaT-;Iy  h'-u^vf-  tlie  :iO-called  act  of  secession,  and 
excluding  all  ».;thers,  shall  re-estabiisa  a  State  government,  vrhich  shall  be 
republican,  and  in  no  wise  contravening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  recognized 
as  the  true  ccoverninent  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  receive  thereunder 
the  benefits  of  Ihe  constitutional  provisio7i  which  declares  that  'the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  appli- 
cation of  ih?  L«^^i:-latnre,  or  the  executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  against  violence' " 

In  the  House  that  part  of  the  message  dealing  with  the 
the  duty  of  the  United.  States  to  guarantee  a  republican 
government  to  those  States  where  the  constitution  was 
overthrown,  was  referred  to  a  comniittee.  Its  report  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  eight,  another  evidence  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  on  reconstruction  in  the  House.  The 
outline  of  the  bill  was  as  follows,  as  related  by  Cox, 
''Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,"  p.  339  : 

"The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  provisional  Governor  for 
each  of  the  States  declared  in  reV-ellion,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a 
Brigadier  Geiieral.  He  was  to  be  charged  with  the  civil  administration 
until  a  State  government  should  be  recosrnized.  The  Governors  were  to 
direct  the  United  States  Marshals  to  enroll  all  the  white  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States  resident  within  the  respective  States  as  soon  as  the  insur- 
rection should  be  suppressed,  and  whenever  a  majority  of  them  should  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  loyal  people  thus  to  be  ascertained  were 
authorized  to  elect  delegates  to  conventions  for  the  jmrpose  of  re-establish- 
ing the  State  governments.  Qualified  voters  in  the  United  States  Army 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  camps.  Xo  |>erson  who  had  held  or  exercised  any 
civil  or  military  office  (except  offices  ministerial,  and  military  offices  bplow 
the  grade  of  Colonel),  State  or  Confederate,  created  by  the  usurping  power, 
was  to  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  State.     The  constitutions  framed  by 
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the  conventions  of  the  several  States  were  to  be  ratified  by  the  people  and 
reported  to  tlic  Presi'leiit,  who  would  lay  them  before  Congress;  and  upon 
their  approval  by  that  body,  tbo  President  would  make  proclamation 
recognizing  the  governments  so  estciblislied,  and  none  others;  whereupon 
the  people  might  proceed  to  the  election  of  members  of  Congress,  and  exer- 
cise all  other  functions  of  co-equal  States.  In  the  mean  time  the  Governor 
would  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  of  the  particular  State,  as  they 
existed  befA3re  the  rebellion,  except  as  regards  slavery." 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed  with  two  amendmerits, 
one  ii.xing  the  salary  of  |)rovisional  Governor  at  'iv^,000  x>er 
annum,  tlie  other  striking  out  the  word  * 'white"  where  it 
occurred  in  defining  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  office- 
holders. Mr.  Brown  offered  a  substitute  depriving  the 
people  of  the  rel)eHious  Stares  of  trie  right  to  elect  Senators 
and  representatives  to  Congress  and  Presidential  electors 
until  the  rebellion  should  be  suppressed  and  the  return  of 
the  States  be  recognized  by  tiie  President.  This  was 
accex'ted  and  the  bill  passed  its  final  reading.  There  vras 
some  hitch  when  the  measure  reached  the  House,  but  it 
finally  passed  both  House  and  Senate.  In  the  main  it 
conformed  with  2\li\  Lincoln's  plans.  But  he  rejected  it 
because  its  provisions  would  have  necessitated  the  over- 
throw of  the  inch.oate  State  governments  established 
according  to  Presidential  plans  and  x^roclamations  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  This  action  of  President  Lincoln 
was  seriously  considered.  Senators  Davis  and  Wade 
charged  him  with  T~>erpetrating  : 

"A  studied  outrage  upon  the  legislative  authority  of  the  people.'' 

Also : 

"If  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to  he  chosen  in  either  of  those  States, 
a  sinster  light  will  be  cast  on  the  maOtives  which  induced  the  President  to 
hold  for  naught  the  will  of  Congress,  rather  than  his  government  in  Loui- 
siana and  Arkansas." 

On  January  30,  ISCi).  a  resolution  passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  received  the  signature  of  the  President 
which  refused  to  accept  any  electoral  votes  from  the  States 
in  insurrection.     Applications  were  made  for  the  admis- 
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sion  of  Senators  from  Ijouisiana,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
bnt  they  were  continued  until  the  next  session. 

Ju^t  four  days  before  his  assassination,  jNIr.  LiTicoln 
made  the  following  statement  concerning  Reconstruction 
—among  the  very  last  words  addressed  to  the  public  by 
him.  Throughout  his  career  he  had  foreborne  to  make  any 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  status  of  the  seceding  States — 
tlie  very  question  that  was  the  key  to  all  the  debates  in 
Congi'ess  on  Union  attitude  toward  the  Confederacy. 

"As  appears  to  me,'  he  said,  Vciixt  question  has  not  been,  nor  yet  is,  a 
practically  material  one,  and  any  discussion  of  it,  while  it  thns  remains 
practical]}'  immaterial,  could  have  no  eiiect  other  than  the  mischievoris  one 
of  dividing  oar  friends.  As  yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  become, 
that  question  is  bad,  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and  good  for  nothing 
at  all— a  merely  peniicions  abstraction.  We  all  agree  that  that  the 
seceded  State:?,  so-cuik-d,  are  out  of  t}>eir  proper  practical  relation  "vvith  the 
Union,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  government,  civil  and  militarj',  in 
regard  to  those  States,  is  to  again  get  them  in  that  proper  political  relation. 
I  believe  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact,  easier  to  do  this  without  decid- 
ing, or  even  considering,  whether  these  States  have  ever  been  out  of  the 
Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it  would  be 
utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  ever  been  abroad.'' 

The  death  of  President  Lincoln  was  of  the  most  serious 
imx)ort  to  the  peaceful  restoration  of  the  seceded  States. 
His  attitude  tovrard  the  subject  States  was  most  friendly  as 
well  as  most  watchful.  Foreseeing  the  difficulties  that 
should  follovv  the  admission  of  an  ignorant  x^eople  to  full 
citizenship,  he  suggested  in  his  amnesty  proclamation  that 
the  Southern  States  be  allowed  to  institute  a  guardianship 
for  the  negro.  Tbaddens  Stevens  ])roposed  that  the  South 
be  held  under  military  rule  for  ten  years  until  the  negro 
might  be  educated  to  take  an  equal  civil  position  with  the 
white.  To  Lincoln's  death  may  be  attributed  the  frauds 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  many  other  evils  that 
marked  the  adminisrration  of  far  inferior  successors. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Mr.  Lincoln's  successor,  though  a 
native  Southerner,  pursued  a  far  less  liberal  policy  toward 
the  South.     Though  he  in  the  main  followed  the  outlines 

13 
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of  his  predecessor's  policy  and  opposed  the  radical  views 
of  CoiiMTess.  his  amnesty  conditions  were  more  stringent 
than  those  of  Liucoln.  In  addition  to  the  classes  excepted 
in  Lincoln's  proclamation,   Johnson  excluded  the  foUow- 


"All  ofjicers  who  had  resigxied  or  tendered  resignatioDs  of  their  commis- 
sions in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  to  evade  duty  in  resisting 
rebellion.  All  persons  who  had  been  or  were  then,  absentees  from  the 
United  States  for  the  xnirpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion.  All  military  or  naval 
officers  in  the  rebel  service  vcho  were  educated  by  the  Government  in  the 
military  acadeLny  at  West  Point,  or  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
All  persons  who  had  the  pretended  offices  of  governors  of  States  in  insur- 
rection a.u-ainsi  the  United  States.  All  persons  vrho  had  left  their  homes 
within  tit  :■  juiisuiciiua  and  piotection  of  the  United  States,  and  passed 
beyond  the  Federal  military  lines  into  the  pretended  Confederate  States  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion.  All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  dc'srruction  'jf  the  commerce  of  the  U'^iited  States  upon  the  high  seas. 
Ail  persons  v>'ho  had  m;ide  raids  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  or 
been  engaged  in  de'--troyi:ig  the  coHitneree  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
lakes  arid  rivers  that  ?-pav;ite  the  British  provincfS  from  the  United  States. 
All  persons  who  at  the  time  miuht  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty 
by  taking  the  oath  presented  in  tlie  pr<;>cl:imation  and  were  in  military, 
naval,  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds  of  the  ci^il,  military 
or  naval  anthoriiies  or  agents  of  the  United  States,  or  prisoners  of  war,  or 
who  were  detained  for  offences  of  any  kind,  either  before  or  after  conviction. 
All  persons  who  h'id  voluntarily  participated  in  the  rebellion  and  the 
estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  x^^"op«"ty  was  over  twenty  thousainl 
dollars — and  all  persons  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  amnasty  as  presented  in 
the  Presi.lent's  proclamation  of  December  8,  1S6B,  or  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  go rnrnment  of  the  United  Srates  sir.ce  the  date  of  that  proclamation, 
and  who  did  not  keen  and  maintain  the  same  inviolate,''     (Cox's  "Three 


On  May  29,  1865,  the  day  of  the  Amnesty  proclamation, 
President  Johnson  also  stated  his  policy  of  reconstruction 
in  another  proclamation,  a  document  closely  related  to  the 
history  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Johnson's  native  State. 
The  constitutional  grounds  for  his  action  are  thus  told : 

"The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  the  L^nited  States  shall  gaiarantee  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government— and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion  and  domestic  ^■dolence;  and,  whereas,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  by  the  Constitution  made  Commander-iu-Chief  of  the  army 
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and  navj%  as  well  as  cliief  civil  executive  officer  of  the  United. States,  and 
is  bound  by  solemn  oath  faitlifuHy  to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  and, 
\yhcre?8,  the  rebellion  which  has  been  waged  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  aG^ainst  the  jjroperly  constituted  authorities  of  the  govern- 
ment thereof  in  the  most  violent  and  revolting  form,  but  vrhose  organized 
and  armed  forces  have  now  been  almost  entirely  overcome,  has  in  its  revo- 
lutionary progress  deprived  the  people  of  North  Carolina  of  civil  govern- 
ment; and,  whereas,  it  becomes  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  ont  and 
enforce  the  ob!ir;L.iions  of  the  United  States  to  tLe  people  of  TsForth  Carolina, 
in  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of  government; 
now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson.  Prosident  of  tht^  United  States  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  ihe  Army  snd  Navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
appoint  William  W.  Holden  Provisional  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  North 
Carolina,'' 

According  lo  directions,  Mr.  Holden  was  to  call  a  State 
convention  at  the  earliest  rime  practicable.  The  purpose 
ot  tbe  convention  was  to  aiuend  and  alter  the  State  Consti- 
tution. No  persons  were  eligible  wLo  might  be  incinded 
in  the  fourteen  excepted  classes  of  tiie  Amnesty  proclamci- 
tion,  and  all  voters-must  iirst  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance. 
Special  applications  for  x>^<rdon  by  tliose  under  ban  ndght 
be  made  through  Mr.  Holden.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  simihir  proclamtitions  and  apj.)ointments,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  end  tlie  lirst  chapter  in  "Reconstrucdon  from 
the  national  point  of  view. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  events  in  Moitli  Carolina  and  study 
them  as  they  ]\-late  to  Mr.  Holden's  life. 

In  May,  1865,  he  tells  us  in  his  unpublished  memoirs, 
he  was  summoned  to  Washington  by  President  Johnson, 
vrho  requested  him  to  bring  with  him  such  other  gentle- 
men as  he  might  choose.  Mr.  Holden  invited  William  S. 
Mason,  R.  P.  Dick,  John  G.  Williams,  J.  P.  H.  Russ  and 
W.  R.  Richardson.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of 
Atr,  Dick,  who  lived  in  Greensboro,  resided  in  Raleigh. 
Others,  reprt-senting  diiferent  sections  of  the- State,  ^.fr. 
Holden  would  have  summontd,  but  time  woidd  not  ];)er- 
mit,  as  his  orders  were  imperative.  Governors  Swain  and 
Vance,   B.  F.  Moore  and  William  Eaton  v/ere  alreadv  in 
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Wasliington.  When  Mr.  Fiolden  arrived,  President  Johi)- 
soii  asked  him  to  famish  names  for  appointment  to  offices 
in  Xoith  Carolina.  Mr.  Holden's  nominations  v/ere  as 
follows :  iJistrict  Judge,  iNlr.  Dick ;  District  Attorney, 
\Ym.  L.  Mason;  Marshall,  W.  II.  Richardson,  and  J.  P. 
H.  Russ,  Postmaster  oi  Ealeigli.  Dr.  Robert  Powell  was 
appointed  State  Agent  to  represent  North  Carolina  in 
Washington.  Holden  asked  Mr.  Powell  what  he  thonhgt 
would  be  done  ivith  the  Confederate  Governors.  Mr. 
Powell  replied  that  they  would  all  be  hanged.  Holden 
answered  that  if  that  course  were  pursued,  reconstruction 
would  be  impossible,  that  Yance  had  the  same  relaiion  to 
Korth  Carolina  that  Davis  sustained  to  the  entire  South. 
In  the  mean  time  Governor  Yance  was  a  prisoner  in  Y^ash- 
ington.  Holden  did  not  visit  liiin  in  person,  on  account 
of  their  relations  during  the  days  of  the  Peace  movement, 
but  privately  offered  him  his  services.  In  July,  when 
Holden  had  returned  to  the  State,  he  received  news  of 
Mrs.  Yance 's  serious  illness.  He  at  once  telegraphed  to 
\Yashington,  asking  that  Governor  Yance  be  released.  In 
a  few  hours  he  received  an  answer,  that  Governor  Yance 
was  on  his  way  home  on  parole. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  more  wealthy  Southern 
planters,  President  Johnson  told  Holden  that  he  expected 
to  conliscate  the  estates  of  the  large  slave diolders  who 
were  traitors,  and  would  divide  the  proceeds  among  the 
^Svool  hat  boys''  of  the  South,  who  fought  for  slavery 
against  their  with  Holden  and  Dick  remonstrated.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  acquiesced,  but  said:  "Gentlemen,  treason 
must  be  made  odious,  and  coming  generations  ought  to 
know  it  and  profit  by  it."' 

At  the  request  of  President  Johnson,  all  the  Xorth  Car- 
olina men  in  the  city  met  him  at  an  ap^pointed  time. 
During  the  meeting  Governor  Swain  took  Holden  outside 
and  asked  him  not  to  accex^t  the  Provisional  Governorship. 
Holden  thought  that  Governor  Swain  had  apprehensions 
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for  the  rniversity  of  which  he  -vviii;  the  President.  Holder 
assured  him  thtit  he  "^vas  friendly  to  the  institution,  and 
need  have  no  fears  for  its  safety  if  he  (Hoklen)  received 
the  appointment.  ' '  We  had  walked  from  the  White  House 
to  a  point  overlooking  the  statue  of  General  Jackson," 
says  Mr.  Holden.  * -and  when  we  returned,  as  we  did  very 
slowly,  to  the  ambassadors,  where  the  President  and  his 
friends  vrere,  it  was  ann.ounced  that  I  had  been  appcnnted 
Pi'ovisional  Governor."  This  nccoant  of  Mr.  Holden' s  is 
important,  for  it  discredit-^  tlie  r)0|>vLlar  opinion  that  Xorth 
Carolina  was  not  consulted  in  the  appointment  of  Holden 
as  Provisional  CTOvernor. 

Having  returned  to  Xorth  Carolina,  the  Provisional 
Governor  at  once  entered  npon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
His  duties  were  burdensome,  for  to  him  had  been  en- 
trusted the  work  of  reorganizing  civil  government,  and 
all  officers,  from  county  sheriffs  and  constables  to  the 
highest  State  officials,  were  subject  to  his  appointment. 
Robert  Vv"",  Best  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State;  Jona- 
than Worth,  Treasurer,  and  David  H.  Barnes,  Edward  J, 
Warren,  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  Ralph  P.  Buxton,  Robert  B. 
Gilliam,  Edwin  G.  Read  and  Anderson  Mitchell.  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  and  Sion  H.  Rogers,  Attorney-General. 
Many  of  those  who  accepted  offices  and  positions  of  trust 
from  Mr.  Holden.  were  later  his  ijolitical  opx)onents  and 
enemies. 

Governor  Holden  has  been  for  years  accused  of  trying  to 
place  the  negro  on  a  plane  of  '-social  equality"  with  the 
wdiite  man.  But  an  examination  of  his  Inaugural  Address 
fails  to  justify  the  chai'ge.  That  part  addressed  to  the 
negro  was  full  of  good  council,  but  not  a  word  could  have 
the  remotest  kinship  to  ^'socijil  equality." 

"To  the  colored  people  of  the  State  I  would  say,  you  are  now  free.  It 
now  remains  for  you.  ai.ied  as  you  will  be  by  the  superior  intelligence  of 
the  white  people  and  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  all  good  people,  to 
decide  whether  the  freedom  thus  suddenly  bestowed  upon  you  will  be  a 
blessing  to  you  or  a  source  of  injury.     Your  race  has  been  depressed  by 
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your  condition  of  slavery  mid  by  tbe  legislation  of  your  former  masters  for 
two  hundred  years.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat  you  can  soon  comprehend 
and  appreciate  as  they  aboiild  be  comprehended  and  appreciated  by  a  self, 
governing  people,  {he  wise  xtrovisiovus  avA  limitations  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  But  you  are  free,  in  common  with  ail  our  people,  and  yon 

have  the  same  ri,-,^iit.  regulated  b}'  law,  that  others  have,  to  enter  upon  the 
pursuit  of  prosperity  and  happini-ps.  You  should  henceforth  sacredly 
observe  the  marriage  relation  and  you  should  provide  for  your  offspring. 
.  .  .  But  to  be  prosperous  and  hap])y  you  must  labor,  not  merely  when 
you  feel  like  it  or  f*»r  a  scanty  support,  but  industrioasly  and  steadily,  T\dth 
a  view  to  makiii;,^  a-i'l  i';yiiiy  up  somethiu^^  for  your  fam.ilies  .  .  .  The 
same  Providence  iha'.  has  besto^ved  freedom,  upon  you,  has  told  you  that 
diligence  in  business  is  required  of  all  His  creatures,  and  you  cannot  expect 
that  your  race  will  escape  ultimate  extiaction  if  you  wilfully  violate  or 
disregard  this,  one  of  His  great  commandments  .  .  I  v/ill  see  to  it  as 
far  as  I  can,  that  you  h'lre  your  liberty;  that  you  are  protected  in  your 
property  and  per.sons;  and  that  you  are  paid  j'our  wages,  but  on  the  other 
hand.  I  will  set  m}*  face  against  those  of  you  who  are  idle  and  dissipated, 
and  prompt  puni.sliment  will  be  inflicted  for  any  breach  of  the  peace  or 
violation  of  the  law  .  It  is  my  duty,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  render  the 

government  'a.  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise  to  those  that  do  well.' 
And  this  I  will  endeavor  to  do  in  relation  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State 
of  Is^orth  Carolina,  'without  fear,  favor  or  atfection,  reward  or  the  hope  of 
reward.' " 

One  of  the  most  delicate  duties  of  Govei'Dor  Holdeii  was 
the  endorsement  of  pardons.  It  was  provided  that  those 
who  were  excluded  fixmi  citizenship  by  the  Amnesty  proc- 
lamation might  secure  pardon.  Applications  must  be  made 
through  the  Provisional  Governors  of  the  States.  Holden 
had  won  the  ei'inity  of  all  the  old  line  Democrats  by  his 
action  with  tlie  Peace  party.  Now  many  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  snrvivors  of  the  Whigs,  w^re  compelled  to  apply  to 
him  before  their  disabilities  could  be  removed.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  the  basis  of  this  paper  the  unfortu- 
nate i)ersonal  animosities  that  were  so  bitter  during  this 
period.  But  a  few  accounts  of  the  issue  of  pardons  from 
Governor  Holdeifs  private  memoirs  are  valuable,  if  not 
necessary,  for  they  are  a  sidelight  on  the  political  feelings 
of  the  time. 

''I  received  every  day  a  large  number  of  applications  for 
pardons,  which  I  read  carefully.   I  was  the  medium  through 
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wiiich  these  applications  went  to  tlie  President,  and  )ny 
diity  was  to  ma,rk  tlieni  granted,  postponed  or  rejected, 
not  that  I  did  that,  but  they  were  thus  marked  for  the 
President.  It  was  for  him  to  grant  them,  postpone  or 
reject  them.  During  my  term  of  seven  months  about 
twelve  hundred  pardons  vrere  tlius  obtained  from  tiie 
President.  I  asked  iiim  during  all  of  tliis  time  to  reject 
only  four.     Some  were  postponed,  und  some  were  granted. 

^ 'About  the  middle  of  my  term,  in  August,  ex-Governor 
Graham  cam.e  to  Kaleigh,  1  was  sick  at  the  time  and  con- 
iined  to  my  house,  and  did  not  see  him.  He  filed  in  my 
office  his  apx>lication  for  pardon,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent. \Vheu  I  got  back  to  my  office  I  read  his  application 
carefully,  and  was  pleased  vrith  it.  It  was  an  able  and 
truthful  p>aper.  I  raised  up  from  my  place  in  the  otiice 
and  approached  Maj.  Bagley,  who  vv^as  pardon  clerk,  and 
asked  him  to  endorse  ex-Governor  (Trahanrs  paper,  his 
pardon  to  be  granted  by  the  President  at  once.  Colonel 
Cannon,  one  of  my  aides,  who  was  s landing  by,  said  to  me, 
^'Governor,  have  you  seen  the  New  York  Herald  of  this 
morning?"  I  said  '']S^o,  what  of  it?"  He  said,  '-The 
Herald  says  that  Governor  Graham  has  been  pardoned 
already,  and  you  are  engaged  in  pa,rdoning  a  great  many 
unpardoned  rebels.  I  would  advise  you  to  send  on  the 
paper  auvl  mark  it  'continued,*  and  in  a  fev/  weeks  see  the 
President  and  ask  him  to  send  the  T)ardon."  Col.  Cannon 
and  Maj.  Eagle}-  were  both  old  line  Whigs,  or  had  been, 
and  both  devoted  friends  to  Governor  Graham,  as  I  was. 
I  took  his  advice  and  continued  his  case.  They  advised 
me  to  pursue  this  course  and  not  grant  the  pardon  immedi- 
ately, lest  the  Radicals  North  should  complain  and  lose 
confidence  in  the  President. 

'•In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so, being  still  feeble  on  account 
of  ray  hard  labor,  I  went  to  Kediick  Springs  and  there 
saw  Mr.  Don  Webb.  In  the  cour.>e  of  a  conversation  v.ith 
him,  I  said,  "I  hope  ex-Gfovernor  Graham  vvill  soon  have 
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his  pardon,  and  iliat  lie  can  ent<-'r  public  iii'e  and  be  of 
great  service  to  us.''  On  my  return  to  Ilaleigli,  I  found 
that  lie  bad  vvvitren  a  counnunicniou  in  the  Hillsboro 
liecorder  ii.:6Si\ilmg  tlie  oonstitutionality  of  Congress.  The 
communication  referred  to  was  published  in  the  Hillsboro 
Tiecorder  and  lialeigh  ^erdlnel,  and  of  course,  excited 
attention.  We  were  then  under  military  rule  and  it  was 
not  therefore  proper  that  an  unpardoned  person  asking  for 
pardon  should  write  in  that  way  over  his  own  name. 

'Oleanwliile,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Turner  called  on  me  at  my 
office  and  liaci  a  long  and  warm  conversation  with  me  in 
regard  to  his  pardon  and  tliat  of  ex- Governor  Graham. 
I  told  ^^Ir.  Turner  I  could  not  tell  him  what  endorsemient 
I  had  maclH  on  his  application,  or  that  of  Governor  Gra- 
ham. They  were  both  leading  public  men,  and  it  was  not 
my  habit  to  give  information  of  that  kind,  but  would  tell 
"him  of  one  case  of  a  private  citizen  and  of  what  I  had 
done.  I  s a i d .  ' ' T h e  s u m m er  y o u  w r o r e  y o \ i r  fa t li e r ' s  a pp  1  i - 
cation  for  a  ]~>ardon  be  owned  a  large  amount  of  lands.  He 
was  no  doubt  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  confiscated. 
You  m.nde  him  say  that  if  he  had  been  a  young  man  he 
would  have  shouldered  his  musket  and  fought  for  the 
South.  I  feared  that  this  exi)ression  might  move  the 
President  to  refuse  his  pardon,  whereupon  I  wrote  a  note 
of  it  that  your  father  wns  an  old  nvan  and  had  been  a  Henry 
Clay  Whig,  and  that  the  President  might  overlook  the 
expression  and  send  the  ].)nrdon.  I  received  the  pardon 
by  return  mail  and  s^mt  it  to  your  father  at  Hillsboro.  I 
found  it  imx}ossible  to  satisfy  Mr.  Turner,  and  he  left  my 
office  evidently  unsatisfied.  About  this  time  Mr.  Turner 
made  a  speech  in  Raleigh.  I  did  not  hear  him.  The 
speech  was  said  to  be  against  me  and  my  policy  of  Hecon- 
strtiction.  Under  all  these  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be 
reasonably  expected  that  I  would  at  that  time  write  to  the 
President  to  forward  either  of  these  pardons.  I  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  Governor  Graham  and  did  not  intend 
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to  be  in  the  v/ay  of  his  pardon.  If  he  could  have  come  to 
Raleigh,  and  the  whole  matter  explained  between  us,  1 
would  no  doubt  have  written  to  the  Presideni  and  obtained 
his  pardon. 

*'An  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  mine,  now  dead,  Council 
Wooten,  of  Lenoir  rounty,  called  on  me  several  times  for 
his  pardon.  I  put  liim  off,  but  having  heard  at  last  from 
his  friends  and  neiglibors  in  relation  to  his  application  and 
merits,  I  obtained  his  pardon.  I  will  make  this  statement 
also  in  relation  to  Governor  Bragg.  I  had  marlved  his 
ax3plicaLion  to  be  continued  as  Governor  Graham's  was 
marked.  The  package  containing  a  number  of  pardons 
was  received  in  my  office  by  express,  and  Colonel  Cannon 
opened  it  and  mucli  to  his  surprise  found  Governor  Bragg's 
pardon.  He  said,  "You  loarked  this  application  to  be  con- 
tinued." I  said,  *'I  did."  He  then  removed  it  and  put  it 
in  my  drawer  in  my  room.  In  a  few  days  Governor  Bragg 
called  for  his  pai'don.  The  clerks  in  the  office  of  tht-  Private 
Secretary  said  it  was  not-  there.  In  a  lew  days  Dr.  Powell, 
State  Agent,  vvdio  handed  these  pardons,  came  to  Raleigh 
and  asked  for  Governor  Bragg' s  pardon.  I  told  him  the 
facts.  He  told  me  that  the  Presidenr  tola  him  the  pardon 
had  been  received  and  I  might  just  as  well  give  it  to 
Governor  Bragg,  Dr.  Pon'ell  tiien  said  he  did  not  know 
that  it  was  Governor  Bragg's,  but  thuoglit  it  was  plain 
Thomas  Bragg.  I  told  him  I  was  not  disposed  to  treat 
Governor  Bragg  unkindly,  but  he  had  not  been  to  see  me 
since  I  was  Governor,  but  if  he  would  call  on  me  as  I 
returned  from  the  olfice,  I  would  hand  him  his  pardon  my- 
self. Governor  Bragg  called  in  that  day,  29th  December, 
1865,  and  I  handed  him  his  pardon.* 

^'One  day  toward  the  close  of  my  term,  Col.  Tod  R. 
Caldwell,  who  had  lately  been  to  Hillsboro,  said  to  me 
that  Mr.    P.   C,  Cameron  was  much  concerned  about  his 

*NoTE. — Governors  Bragg  and  Graham  were  two  of  the  prosecutors  in 
Governor  Holden's  impeachment. 
14 
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api^lication  for  a  pardon.  I  tolcl  Col.  Caldwell  tbat  the 
Prei>ident  was  not  disposed  to  I'avor  applications  foi-  cou- 
spicaoiis  person^  wl-o  had  Ijt^eD  eDgiiged  in  tlie  reh»:]lion. 
I  could  not  therefore  recomineiid  Mr.  Camei'on's  pardon 
just  then.  He  said  that  Mr.  Cameron  was  in  town  and  out 
in  the  passage  in  the  Capitol.  He  said  that  lie  v.-as  in 
attendance  at  the  Episcopal  Conference.  I  asked  him  to 
request  2\h\  Camei'on  to  conie  in.  He  did  so,  and  I  received 
him  very  politely  indeed.  I  told  Idm  what  I  had  just  said 
to  Col.  Caldwel],  and  furthermore  I  had  no  apprehension 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  property.  This  dad  not  seem 
to  satisfy  hiuj,  and  I  at  last  said,  ''Mr.  Cameron,  I  will 
obtain  your  pardon  from  the  President."  He  seem.ed  very 
glad  at  what  I  had  said,  and  said  to  me,  ''Governor,  please 
bear  in  mind  tliat  my  fatl]er-in-hrvv,  Judge  Riithn  wishes 
to  know  bt'fore  he  dies,  how  much  he  is  v/orth.  I  replied. 
''Mr.  Cameron,  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned.  Judge 
E-uftin.  He  and  Governor  Moreliead  stood  in  the  Peace 
Congress  like  rocks  in  the  Unicuu  I  will  see  your  a|)plica- 
tion  to-day,-'  and  at  the  same  time  asked  the  President  to 
send  pardon  to  Judge  Iluliln  and  Governor  Morehead.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  pardons  of  Judge  Ptufriu,  Governor 
Morehead  and  Colonel  Cameron  were  all  granted  and  sent. 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  the  humble  servant  through 
wnich  they  we^'e  obtained.  There  were  two  persons  pos- 
sessed of  large  means,  who  obtained  their  pardons  from 
the  President  directly,  wlien  I  had  not  consented  to  it,  and 
the  President,  when  informed  of  the  fact,  telegraphed  me 
advising  me  to  tax  each  one  of  these  persons  for  thus 
obtaining  their  pardons.  810,000  each  by  way  of  pucnish- 
ment,  which,  of  course,  I  declined  to  do.  .    .    . 

''1  was  robust  and  in  good  health  v^Tien  I  entered  on  my 
duties,  but  at  the  end  of  them  I  was  thin  and  shallow  and 
and  weak,  so  intensely  had  1  labored  as  I  thouglit  for 
North  Carolina." 

For  his  expenses  and  services  Governor  Holden  received 
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seven  thoasaiid  dollars.  This  was  carefully  and  econom- 
ically expended,  many  minor  contingencies  of  the  executive 
office  being  jiaid  for  out  of  the  Governor's  jirivate  purse, 
lie  also  induced  President  Joliuson  to  turn  over  to  the 
State  the  remains  of  its  vvar  property,  valued  at  one 
hnndi'ed  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  was  doue  for 
no  other  State.  President  Johnson  was  also  iniluenced  to 
suspend  the  Federal  land  tax  in  Guilford  county/.  AVhen 
Governor  Holden  retired,  there  was  a  surjjlus  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  State  Treasury. 

In  the  mean  tiraCj  a  State  convention  had  been  called  by 
Governor  Holden.  It  met  in  Raleigh,  October  2,  1865. 
The  ordnance  ol  secession  was  repealed,  slavery  prohibited 
and  its  acts  were  ratified  'oy  a  ])opula  r  vote.  In  the  plans  of 
President  Johnson,  the  State  was  now  ready  to  govern 
itself.  An  election  was  ordered.  The  candidates  for 
Governor  vrere  Holden  and  Worth,  the  State  Treasurer. 
Neither  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Worth 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
reaction  against,  the  Pnion  and  President  Johnson  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Governor  Holden  : 

Hon.   W.   W.  Flnlde'ii,  Provinonal  Governor : 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  valuable  and  efficient  manner  m  which  you 
have  discharged  your  duty  as  Provisional  Governor.  You  will  be  sustained 
by  the  Governmpnt. 

The  rrsults  uf  tlit  recent  election  in  Xortb  Carolina  have  greatly  dam- 
aged the  prospects  of  the  State  in  the  restoration  of  its  governmental 
relations.  Slionld  the  action  and  spirit  of  the  Legislature  be  in  the  same 
direction,  it  v\'ili  greatly  increase  the  mischief  already  done  and  might  be 
fatal. 

It  is  hoped  the  action  and  spirit  manifested  by  the  Legislature  vvull  be  so 
directed,  as  rather  to  repair  than  increase  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
State  has  alread}'  placed  itself. 

Andrew  Johnson, 
President  United  States. 
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PAKT  IV.— Reconstkuction   to  Can  by  Constitution". 

The  omens  of  peril  in  President  Johnson's  letter  were 
prophetic  and  soon  to  be  fultllled.  The  defeat  cf  the 
Union  candidates  in  Xorrh  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States  was  snliicient  to  give  a  hostile  tendency  to  the 
relations  of  Congjvss  to  the  States  to  be  restored  to  the 
Union.  This  tendency  w^as  precipitated  into  a  fixed  policy 
by  the  actions  of  the  Southern  Legislatures.  In  certain 
States  laws  were  passed  that  classed  as  vagrants  all  negroes 
who  refused  to  woi'k  for  prescribed  wages.  IMany  minor 
offences  were  to  be  punished  by  tine,  and  if  the  hne  were 
not  paid,  the  ouending  negro  was  worked  out  by  process 
of  law.  An  apprentice  system  was  in  some  States  adopted 
which  considered  the  negro  bound  to  service  until  a  cer- 
tain age.  Some  such  laws  seemed  necessary  to  the  South- 
ern law-makers  to  regulate  the  liberated  slave.  But  when 
complaints  were  tiled  at  AYashington.  Congross  was  alarmed 
and  regarded  these  laws  as  wiliul  and  direct  violations  of 
the  freedom  of  the  negro. 

The  tirst  step  in  retaliation  was  the  refusal  to  admit 
Southern  Congressmen  until  Congress  should  declare  them 
entitled  to  represent  their  States.  Then  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  adopted,  which  declared  all  ^ -persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,''  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  States  v>diere  they  resided.  In  other  words,  the  negro 
was  granted  the  right  to  vote  and  placed  on  an  eqm^l  civil 
basis  with  the  Vvdiite  race.  The  Amendment  also  excluded 
prominent  Confederates  from  Federal  offices  until  pardoned 
by  Congress,  and  invalidated  the  Confederate  war  debts. 
This  Aniendment  must  be  ratified  in  each  Southern  State 
before  its  government  should  be  recognized  by  Congress. 
At  the  same  time  a  committee  reported  that  the  govern- 
ments in  the  Southern  States  were  practically  suspended 
and  that  those  States  could  not  be  re-instated  in  the  Union 
until  they  should  give  pledges  of  their  loyalty.     This  vir- 
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tually  ignored  President  Johnson's  plans  of  restoration. 
It  was  a  challenge  by  Congress.  He  accepted  the  issue, 
Fj'om  this  time  on  the  liglu  ])etsveeri  Congress  and  the 
Executive  was  open  and  bitter.  It  culnjinated  in  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson  and,  says  Mr.  Dun- 
ning, ''the  single  vote  by  wlrich  Andrew  Jolmson  escaped 
conviction,  marks  the  narrow  margin  by  wliich  the  presi- 
dential element  in  our  system  escaped  d^vstruction.  •' •■ 

In  October  the  Southern  States  began  to  reject  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  famous 
Reconstruction  Act  of  March.  1807.  laider  tlie  provisions 
of  this  lavv'  the  Soiithern  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Tennessee,  whi<*h  liad  been  recoguized,  were  divided  into 
five  military  districts,  whose  commariders  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  These  commanders  were  to 
enroll  in  each  srate  all  male  citizens  of  one  year's  residence 
not  disqualitied  to  vote  by  crime  or  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Tiipse  citizens  were  to  elect  nienibers  for  State 
conventions.  These  conventions  were  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  all  classes  permitted  to  vote  for  the  convention 
and  form  constitutions.  These  constitutions  were  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  api^roved  the  States  v,-ere 
admitted  to  representation  and  declared*,  in  the  Union,  jno- 
vided  the  first  General  Assembly  meeting  after  the  adiop- 
tion  of  the  Coustirution  sliould  endorse  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

This,  briefly,  is  an  outline  of  the  Congressional  plan  of 
Reconstruction.  An  extended  examination  of  all. its  rela- 
tions to  Southern  history,  and  especially  to  that  of  North 
Carolina,  is  here  impossible.  That  is  a,  work  greater  than 
the  limits  of  these  papers  allow,  a  woi-k  much  needed,  as 
yet  undone.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  phases  of 
Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina  and  as  much  be  left 
unsaid.     As  time  and  space  are  passing,  only  those  topics 
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that  relate  most  iuiiinately   to  Governor  lloldeii's  policy 
will  be  discussed. 

Genenil  Daniel  E.  Sickles  was  appointed  Connuander  of 
the  Second  ^^lilitary  District,  composed  of  North  and  Sontli 
Carolina.  His  headquarters  were  Charleston.  On  the  day 
he  ass^^med  conmumd,  March  21,  IStiT,  he  issued  a  pi'ocla- 
mation  in  sympathy  with  the  x)rinciples  of  the  Keconstruc- 
tion  Acts.  The  government  of  Isorth  Carolina  was  declared 
provisional  and  subject  to  Congress.  Local  laws  were 
allowed  to  be  enforced  v,-hen  not  contrary  to  the  Union, 
and  cases  of  neglect  of  civil  officers  were  to  be  rejjorted  to 
the  Commander.  In  April,  General  Sickles  removed  tvvo 
policemen  in  Wilmington  for  lack  of  discretion  in  making 
arrests  and  violence  in  discharging  their  duties  This  and 
similar  acts  by  other  commanders  caused  the  Attorney- 
General  to  pablisli  an  opinion  that  the  Eecon^triiction 
Acts  did  not  give  the  commanders  j^ower  to  supeisede  the 
civil  law.  General  Sickles  regarded  this  as  an  imiieacli- 
ment  of  his  administration  and  resigned.  His  resignation 
was  not  accepted.  IS'ext  he  forbade  Sheriiis  to  execute 
civil  })rocess  in  the  sale  of  propter ty.  Hi  North  Carolina 
the  Sheriit  was  abotit  to  disobey  the  order,  when  lie  vwas 
stopped  by  special  order  of  Sickles,  Finally  the  case  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
Chief  Jusiice  Chase  decided  that  ''the  military  autliority 
does  not  extend  in  any  respect  to  tlie  courts  of  the  Unitnd 
States."  General  Sickles  in  the  meantime  ordered  a  regis- 
tration of  voters  as  required  by  Congress.  Before  the 
plans  of  Congress  could  be  carried  out.  General  Sickles 
wasreniovedand  General  Canby  was  appointed  commander.  ""• 
Under  his  administration  voters  registered,  the  meud)ers 
of  the  convention  were  elected,  the  hrst  instance  of  negro 
suffrage  in  North  Carolina,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  adopted,  and   a   new  Constitution  was  framed,  which 

***Three  Decades  of  Federal  Le'nslalion."  -Cox. 
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was  called  the  ''Canby  Constilutiofi."  This  began  a  re- 
organization of  the  State  government  accoiding  to  tlie 
provisions  oi  ihe  new  Consiitniiou.  In  ISfkS  elections  were 
held  and.  as  the  negroes  went  to  the  poles,  seven  Repre- 
sentatives were  sent  to  Congress  who  belongvd  to  the 
Union  or  Republican  party.  Tb.e  Governorship  v,as  from 
this  time  on  a  four  years'  othce.  The  candidates  were 
Thomas  Ashe.  Denjocrat,  and  Holden,  supported,  by  the 
Republicans.  Holden  wjis  elected  by  over  eighteen  thou- 
sand niajority.  Thus  v;as  kept  ihe  vow  made  b\'  the 
chilled  newsboy  a  quarter-centary  before.  Tlie  well  edu- 
cated, finely  clothed  young  rnan  v\-ho  had  condescended  to 
butter  a  biscuit  lor  an  apprentice  no  doubt  keenly  felt  the 
iron^'  of  fate,  when  the  election  returns  were  published 
and  approved  by  Crenerai  Canby.  Let  us  review  briefly 
the  political  career  oi  the  CTOvernor-elect. 

Born  in  obscurity,  by  perseverance  and  industry  he 
gradually  rose  to  some  local  prorniuence  in  obi  Whig  cir- 
cles. AVhen  his  brethren  in  AVhiggery  were  unaware,  he 
joined  the  Democrats,  and  in  a  few  years  became  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Free  Suffrage  campaigns  which  struck 
the  death  blow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  old  aristocracy. 
An  elderly  lady  whose  mind  is  ripe  with  the  memories  of 
our  ante  bellum  history,  says  that  his  alliance  with  ihe 
^•scalawag  Democrats'-  lost  for  him  s(n'ial  recognition  in 
Whig  circles.  He  was  ostracised  by  the  professed  leaders 
of  North  Carolina's  ''blue  veins.''  How  much  more  bitter 
must  that  ostracism  have  become  in  the  days  of  Free  Suf- 
frage agitation  !  An  ardent  admirer  of  Calhoun,  those  who 
knew  Holden's  intiuence  as  "one  who  could  kill  and  make 
alive,"  declare  that  he  was  the  strongest  State's-right  nian 
in  Carolina.  His  lines  on  the  death  of  Calhoun  must  be 
be  classed  with  the  best  poems  written  in  the  State.  Then 
his  views  changed.  He  became  a,  i'nion-l'Ouglas  Demo- 
crat and  stood  for  the  Union  till  the  last,  and  hually  signed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.    He  was  reconciled  to  many  of 
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Ills  old  enemies,  the  best  of  relations  were  established  with 
his  old  rivals,  and  \lum  he  joined  the  ''Peace  men,"  and  o])- 
posed  Vance  and  the  continiiiiTion  of  the  vrar.  Old  wounds 
were  opened.  When  the  war  closed,  it  was  the  hope  of  the 
Southern  leaders  to  reorganize  and  continue  the  State 
governments  as  they  were  in  the  days  before  Secession. 
What  must  have  been  the  chagrin  of  the  survivors  of  tlie 
old  system  in  Xonli  Carolina  when  llolden,  their  arch 
enemy,  who  had  so  often  supported  and  as  often  opposed 
them,  was  made  Provisional  Governor !  They  had  been 
conquered,  but  they  could  not  submit  to  all  tlie  dictates  of 
the  conqueror.  Holden  had  been  appointed  Provisional 
Governor  undoubtedly  because  of  Johnson's  sympathy  for 
him.  Both  had  begun,  life  in  similar  circumstances  and 
had  worked  to  success  slovv^ly,  but  surely.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  Holden  should  be  selected  to 
represent  the  Union  in  the  reorganization  of  civil  authority 
just  after  tlie  cessation  of  hostilities.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  those  whose  lives  were  so  inextricably 
bound  to  the  legends  of  former  days,  should  rise  and  defeat 
liim  who  dared  disregard  their  traditions.  When,  the  mon- 
ster does  not  down  at  their  bidding,  but  is  victorious  in  a 
popular  election,  all  the  discontent  breaks  forth  in  one 
demonstration  of  despair.  This  is  the  protest  of  Worth, 
the  retiring  Governor,  which  he  presented  to  the  Governor- 
elect  when  the  keys  to  the  Executive  office  were  surren- 
dered.    It  reads  as  follows : 

State  of  North  Carolina,  Executive  Department, 

Raleigh,  July  i.  1868. 
Gov.  W.  W.  Holden,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

Sir  :—  Yesterday  morning  I  was  verbally  notified  by  Chief  Justice  Pears^->n 
that  in  obedience  to  a  telegram  from  General  Caiiby,  he  ■vvonid  to-day,  at 
10  a  in  ,  administer  to  you  the  oath  required  preliminary  to  your  entering 
upon  the  dischari^e  of  the  duties  of  Civil  Governor  of  the  State;  and  that, 
therefore,  you  would  demand  poaisession  of  my  office. 

I  intimated  to  the  Judy:e  my  opinion  that  such  proceeding  was  prema 
ture,  even  under  the  Reconstruction  ]e_ci^;lation  of  Congress,  and  that  I 
should  probably  decline  to  surrender  the  office  to  yon. 
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At  STiDdowii,  yesterday  evening,  I  received  from.  Colonel  Wiiliams,  Com- 
mandant of  this  Military  Post,  an  extract  from  the  General  Order  No.  120> 

of  General  Canby,  as  follo'-rs: 

EZAD^^UARTEKS  SeCOJ:D  MILITARY  DiSTRICT, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  June  30,  1868. 
General  Order  No.  120. 

[EXXPvACT.] 

"To  facilitate  the  org-anization  of  the  new  State  governments,  the  follow- 
ing appointments  are  made:  To  be  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  W.  W. 
Hoi  den  vice  Jonathan  'Worth,  removed;  to  be  liieutenant- Govern  or  of 
Noiih  Carolina,  Tod.  R.  Caldwell,  Lientenant-Governor  elect,  to  fill  an 
origiiial  vacancy— to  take  effect  Jnly  1,  1868,  on  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina," 

I  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  late  election  under  which  yon,  and 
those  co-operating  with  you,  claim  to  be  invested  with  the  Olvil  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  Yon  have  no  evidence  of  your  election,  save  a  certificate 
of  a  Major-General  of  the  Uniied  Siates  Army, 

I  regard  all  of  you  a^,  in  eiiect.  appointees  of  the  Military  power  of  the 
Unitrd  States,  and  not  as  "derivi::g  yoxiv  T'O'-xevH  from'  the  consent  of  those 
you  claim  to  govern."  Knovring,  however,  that  yon  are  backed  by  military 
force  here,  which  I  conld  not  re!>ist  if  I  would,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  offer  a  futile  opposition,  but  vacate  rho  'vftvce,  without  the  ceremony  of 
actual  eviction,  offering  no  further  opp'-sition  tba'a  this  my  prote.st. 

I  would  submit  to  actual  expulsion  in  order  to  bring  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislation  under  which  you  claim  to  be  the  rightful  Governor  of  the  State, 
if  the  past  action  of  that  tribunal  ^Jn;lished  any  hope  of  a  speedy  trial.  I 
surrender  the  office  to  you  under  what  I  consider  military  duress,  without 
stopping,  as  the  occasion  would  well  justify,  to  comment  upon  the  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  present  State  government  is  surrendered  as  imthout 
legality,  to  him  venose  own  cfi^:ial  ss  net  ion,  but  three  years  ago,  declared 
it  valid.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Jonathan  Worth, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

The  opposition  begun  on  the  very  day  of  the  inaugural 
continued  throughout  the  administration.  The  Standard 
was  the  organ  of  Governor  Holden,  and  the  Sentinel,  edited 
by  Josiah  Turner,  led  the  fght  of  the  discontented  enemies 
of  the  government.  The  partisanshi})  of  the  press  has  lost 
the  charm  of  the  forties.  The  reader  no  longer  catches 
the  spirit  of  artless,  almost  juvenile  enthusiasm,  v/hich 
gave  to  the  most  sarcastic  editorials  a  tone  of  healthy 
humanism.     One    feels    that    the    times    have  radically 

15 
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chaugp-d.  The  figlit  is  now  one  of  life  and  death  ;  he  who 
once  falls  shall  enter  the  coatlict  no  more. 

Only  tv>'0  phases  of  Governor  Holden's  administration 
will  here  be  discussed.  They  are  the  famous  Eecoustrac- 
tion  Frauds  and  the  Kirk  Holden  War  against  the  Ku 
Klux.  The  former  was  the  work  of  ' 'carpet-baggers"  and 
conscienceless  citizens  of  the  State.  The  latter  was  the 
liarsh.  remedy  for  insubordination  to  civil  authority  as 
revealed  in  the  Ku  Kliix  outroges,  and  finally  resulted  in 
the  inipeachrnent  of  the  Execurive. 

The  frauds  were  connected  with  the  issue  of  bonds. 
George  W.  Swepson,  a  banker  and  citizen  of  Raleigh, 
made  the  following  statement  to  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee in  1871  :  As  President  of  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Kailroad.  he  was  desirous  of 
securing  the  aid  of  the  State  in  the  construction  of  his 
road.  The  State  promised  to  subsciibe  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  provided  the  other 
third  was  raised  by  private  subscription.  The  Company 
certified  to  the  Board  of  Improvements  that  the  necessary 
third  had  been  raised.  The  Company  then  turned  to  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Bwepson  was  told  by  Littleiield  and 
Dewesse,  lobby  lawyers,  who  liad  great  influence  with  the 
Legislature,  that  the  Company  could  not  receive  the  appro- 
priation without  paying  them  ten  per  centum  in  kind  of 
the  appropriation.  This  v^as  the  amount  charged  to  lobby 
through,  the  claiius  of  tlie  Company.  Mr.  Swepson  accepted 
the  x3roposition,  the  Legislature  issued  bonds  to  the  amount 
required,  and  Littleiield  and  Dewesse  received  8241,000 
for  their  services.  The  Chatham  Kailroad  Company  sold 
to  Littlefield  8100,000  worth  of  stock  on  a  credic  of  ninety 
days,  when  the  bonds  were  worth  sixty-five  cents  cash  in 
New  York.  The  President  of  the  Wilmington  and  Tar- 
boro  Iload  paid  810,0(jO  for  a  charter.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  outrages  committed.  In  the  investiga- 
tions no  charges  were  preferred  against  Governor  Holden. 
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Tlioiigli  the  Legislature  tliat  issued  tlie  bonds  has  received 
a  shadowy  reputation,  Holden's  name  is  free  irora  any 
ille^^al  or  dishonorable  relation  with  the  bonds.  In  1ST6. 
in  the  YieeMy  Const  it  ution,  he  makes  tlie  following  state- 
raant : 

"  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  performed  any  act  while  Governor  or 
sifpied  my  name  with  a  vievv-  to  reward  or  the  hope  of  reward,  and  I  never 
received  a  bribe  from  any  one  for  any  of  ray  acts  as  Governor.  ...  I  had 
no  veto  pov.'er  as  Govenaor.  I  did  not  pass  the  bills  to  issue  the  bonds,  [ 
never  appealed  to  any  member  of  tbe  Legislature  to  vote  for  these  bills. 
The  Presidents  and  Directors  of  the  various  Raiiwavs  did  not  come  to  me 
for  these  bonds  but  to  the  Treasurer  who  had  the  bonds  printed,  and  who 
first  signed  them  and  then  turned  them  over  to  me  to  be  si.^ied,  and 
to  have  the  great  seal  of  the  State  impressed  upon  them  by  my  Private 
Secretary.  I  gave  the  bonds  in  strict  accordance  with  law,  for  the  issuing" 
of  all  the  bonds  save  the  last  batch  86,606.000  to  the  Wesisrn  Railroad. 
The  authority  to  issue  these  bonds  was  devolved  upon  the  treasurer  in  the 
lant  amended  charter  and  hehesiti^tedfor  two  or  three  vreeks  as  to  whether 
he  would  order  plates  and  have  them  printep;  but  I  encouraged  him  to  do 
it  because  I  wanted  the  Western  peopje  vj  have  those  bauds,  and  I  was  wil- 
ling to  stretch  the  law  a  little  to  let  sliein  livae  them;  and  I  will  state 
furthermore  that  I  bevieve  the  Treasurer  was  fin  ally  convtnced  that  he 
could  legally  and  properly  issue  these  bonds,  by  an  argument  submitted  to 
him  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Merriman.  One  of  Mr.  Swepson's  counsel.  .  ,  .  And  I 
will  state  further,  that  the  Treasurer  and  myself  could  not  decide  to  issue 
any  bonds  until  we  had  gone  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  in  ormal  session 
and  ascertained  for  them,  distinctly  and  clearly,  what  bonds  were  consti- 
tutional and  what  were  not." 

If  there  could,  have  been  only  evidence  against  Governor 
Holden  in  regard  to  the  bonds,  \X  would  surely  have  been 
brought  before  the  Senate  in  his  Impeachment.  But  no 
charge  was  made  at  that  time.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
his  administration,  he  was  far  better  than  many  of  his 
colleagues  who  have  tried  to  make  him  responsible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  for  their  many  misdemeanors. 

In  regard  to  the  Ku  Klnx  in  Xorth  Carolina,  aa  well  as 
in  other  Southern  States,  much  has  been  written.  The 
organization  made  its  appearance  in  the  State  in  lSt')7  and 
1SG3,  at  the  same  tin  e  that  the  Eeconstruction  Acts  went 
into  effect.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  revolt  against  the 
new  system.     There  were  many  reasons  that  demanded  the 
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complete  emancipation  of  the  negro  and  made  it  necessary 
that  that  the  race  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is 
not  ray  purpose  to  discuss  these.  But  that  the  better 
class  of  the  white  race  were  excluded  from  citizen- 
ship while  all  of  the  freedmen  were  admitted  without 
limitation,  was  unjust.  Yet  nothing  else  could  have 
resulted  from  the  general  trend  of  events.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  secret  Klaus  may  be  considered  a  desperate  but 
unwise  and  illegal  resistance  to  the  new  political  conditions 
that  faced  the  Southern  peoiVle,  All  restrictions  for  past 
oiiences  have  been  removed  but  the  problem  is  still  exist- 
ing and  the  temper  with  which  tliesohition  is  sought  will 
be  the  supreme  test  the  fibre  of  the  nation.  In  many  sec- 
tions a  Ku  Klux  revival  vroiiid  not  be  impossible  or 
unpopulaj.  Shall  this  spirit  dominate  the  relations  of  the 
two  races,  or  shall  one  of  cliarity  and  mutual  sympathy 
control  our  actions  ? 

Just  as  the  Ku  Klux  was  opposed  to  the  methods  of 
Keconstruction,  the  Union  League  was  an  association  to 
support  the  laws  and  train  tiie  negro  in  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenshii?.  It  was  organized  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Confederacy.  Holden  was  the  President  of  the  League 
until  his  election.  He  then  severed  his  relations  with  the 
organization  for  he  believed  that  no  public  officer  should 
belong  to  any  secret  political  order.  The  ritual  of  the 
League  was  full  of  officious  cereioonies  formulated  to  im- 
press the  members  with  the  soleTonity  and  dignity  of  the 
organization.  The  ^'emblems-'  were  an  altar,  Bible  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  a  Union  Flag,  Censer  of  Insense, 
Sword,  Gavel,  Ballot-box,  and  a  sickle,  shuttle  or  an 
anvil  to  represent  industry.  The  pledge  of  membership 
was,  ^'To  obtain  and  perpetuate  Freedom,  Political  equal- 
ity and  an  individual  Union,  I  pledge  my  life,  my  fortune, 
and  my  social  honor,  so  help  me  God,"  The  League  was 
virtually  an  organization  to  support  the  Republican  party. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  workings,   this  fact  distin- 
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guishes  it  from  the  Ku  Kliix.  It  was  not  an  armed  society  ; 
the  Ku  Klux  was.  The  League  seems  to  liave  caused  no 
anxiety  or  disturbance  among  the  whites  until  1867,  when, 
under  the  iniiuence  of  the  carpet-baggers,  the  members 
became  insolent  and  in  many  cases  committed  offenses 
which  were  not  puDished  by  law.  This,  said  General  For- 
rest before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Investigation, 
caused  the  whites  to  or^-anize  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 


PART  v.— Suppression  of  the  Ku  Klux— Conclusion. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  according  to  the  testimony  of  David 
Schenck  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion, was  opposed  in  its  very  constitution  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  So  the  Klan  appeared  in  North  Carolina  as 
soon  as  the  lleconstruction  acts  went  into  effect.  Within 
three  months  after  his  inauguration.  Governor  Hold^n 
issued  a  Proclamation  in  which  he  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment then  in  force  was  constitutionally  established  and 
warned  the  people  of  the  sure  results  of  any  attem-pt  to 
subvert  the  civil  authority,  and  called  on  the  magistrates 
and  sheriffs  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
This  address  was  of  no  avail.  ISTegroes  were  whipped  and 
disorder  and  demoralization  were  general.  The  Legislature 
which  n)et  early  in  1869  enacted,  a  law,  "m.aking  the  act  of 
going  masked,  disguised  or  painted  a  felony."  The  gov- 
ernor isued  another  appeal,  invoking  public  sentiment  to 
unite  with  him  in  the  suppression  of  the  outrages.  Neither 
the  law  nor  the  proclamation  had  any  iniiuence.  In 
January,  1870,  a  bill  passed  the  I-^gislature  which  author- 
ized the  Governor,  '''whenever  in  his  judgment  the  civil 
authorities  in  any  county  are  unable  to  protect  its  citizens 
in  the  enjoym.ent  of  life  and  property,  to  declare  such 
county  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  to  call  into 
active  service  the  militia  of  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  become  necessary  to  supjjress  such  insurrection ;  and 
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in  suclicase  tlie  Governor  is  fiirtlier  authorized  to  call  upon 
the  President  for  such  assistance,  if  any,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  be  iiecessary  to  enforce  the  law."  This  was 
called  the  Shoifner  Act  from  T.  M.  Shoii'ner,  of  Alarnance 
County,  the  member  who  introduced  the  bill.  He  brought 
upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  K.u 
Klux  decided  to  hang  him  and  send  his  body  to  Governor 
Holden.  The  assassins  were  on  their  way  to  execute  the 
decree  but  were  persuaded  to  return,  as  a  Ku  Klux  fiiend 
of  Shoffner's  who  knew  of  the  plans  had  taken  him  to 
Greensboro.  A  short  time  after  Shoifner  left  the  State. 
Who  the  men  were  who  started  on  the  deadly  mission  has 
not  been  revealed.  They  were  not  Shoffner's  neighbors, 
but  came  from  a  distance.  The  one  who  took  him  to 
Geensboro  was  Eli  S.  Eustis,  a  schoolteacher. 

A  short  time  after  the.  passage  of  the  Shoiiner  BiH,  a 
band  of  hfty  or  more  Ku  Klux  entered  the  town  of  Graharn 
by  night,  went  to  the  house  of  Wyatt  Outlaw,  colored, 
seized  him,  and  hanged  liini  to  a  tree  in  the  public  square 
near  the  court  house.  The  only  offence  of  the  negro  was 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Eepublican  party  and  was  chief 
officer  of  the  Eeague  at  Graham,  A  half-witted  colored 
man  named  Puryear  professed  to  know  the  particulars  of 
Outaw's  murder.  In  a  fevf  days  he  was  missed  and  after 
several  weeks  his  body  was  found  in  a  mill  pond  with  a 
rock  tied  to  the  neck. 

Another  outrage  in  Alamance  was  the  whipi)ing  of  Cor- 
liss, a  school  teacher.  He  seems  to  have  belonged  to  that 
class  of  v/ell-meaning  Northern  men  w^ho  came  South  in  the 
interests  of  the  negro  and  humanity  but  lacked  tact  and 
common  sense.  For  his  associations  with  the  negro  he 
was  severely  scourged.  Many  other  whippings  occurred  in 
Alamance  county. 

In  Caswell  County,  from  April  to  the  middle  of  May  1870, 
twenty-one  persons,  white  and  colored,  were  whipped 
and  scourged.     Hobin  Jacobs,   colored,   was  murdered  in 
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May  and  in  tlie  same  rnoiitli  Jolin  AValter  Stevens,  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  Casweii,  was  murdered  in  the  Court- 
house at  Yancey ville.  while  a  Democratic  speaking  was 
held  in  the  same  building.  Mr.  Stevens  was  the  leader  of 
his  party  in  the  countv,  a  luan  of  inteo-ritv  and  excellent 
ability.  No  excuse  could  be  given  for  his  assassination 
except  his  i)o^^^icxd  afiiiiations.  For  a  long  time  the 
Democrats  deck^red  that  he  vvas  murdered  by  order  of 
Plolden  and  his  friends,  who  were  jealous  of  his  influence 
among  the  negroes.  Later  investigations  have  p^^oven, 
almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  assassination  was  the  work 
of  the  Ku  Klux. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  murder 
and  active  violations  of  lav/  in  the  State.  By  June  1870, 
thirteen  pt^'soDS  had-been  murdered,  twenty-two  whipped 
and  one  shot  wlio  recovered.  In  no  case  were  the  offenders 
brought  to  justice.  Solicitors  and  Judges  testified  to 
Governor  Hold  en  that  it  was  impossible  to  convict  men 
charged  v/irh  these  crimes.  The  grand  juries  could  find 
no  true  bills.  The  reasons  for  tills  v/ere  that  the  members 
of  the  Klan  were  sworn  to  protoct  each  other  and  often 
members  of  the  grand  jury  as  well  as  the  sherilfs  were 
members  of  the  society,  and  sentences  passed  by  one  local 
chapter  or  den  were  executed  by  another  chapter.  In  this 
vfay  a  Klan  in  Alamance  might  order  a  negro  to  be  vrhipped 
and  the  order  would  be  executed  by  a  Klan  in  some  adjoin- 
ing county  or  distant  township. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  John  W.  iNorvrood  called  on  Gov- 
ernor Holden.  In  the  conversation,  Governor  Holden 
iatimated  that  if  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  in  any 
county  would  recommend  some  one  of  influence  to  canvas 
the  county  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order  and  thereby 
persuade  the  Ku  Klux  to  disband,  he  (the  Governor)  would 
appoint  that  one  as  a  representative  of  the  law  and  grant 
him  a  captain's  commission.  On  March  5,  1870,  J.  W. 
Norwood,  James  Webb  and  Henry  K.   Nash  and  others 
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recommended  Dr.  Pride  Jones,  of  Iiillsboro,  for  this  work 
in  Orange.  He  was  appointed  and  received  the  commissior. 
and  p;iy  of  a  raptain  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  Chat- 
ham, N.  A.  Ramsey  received  a  similar  commission.  These 
gentlemen  did  great  good  in  their  counties.  They  assum.ed 
no  Biilitary  superiority.',  but  went  quietly  through  the 
counties  examining  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Km  Klux  outrages.  Thai 
this  policy  vv'orhed  so  well  in  tliese  counties  may  suggest 
the  question,  why  a  similar  course  was  not  pursued  in 
Alamance  and  Caswell  and  other  counties  where  disorder 
prevailed.  The  reason  was  that  in  Alamance  and  Caswell 
the  Ku  Klux  were  more  numerous,  many  of  the  public 
officials  were  members  of  the  Klan,  and  for  one  to  know 
the  agent  of  the  Governor  meant  certain  peril.  At  least  no 
one  was  recommended  or  volunteered  to  do  the  work  that 
Kamsey  and  Jones  undertook  in  Chatham  and  Orange. 
iSo  one,  however  much  he  may  condemn  Governor  Eolden's 
])olicy  towards  Alamance  and  Caswell,  can  fall  to  symathize 
wdth  him.  There  w^as  no  precedent  for  him  to  follow,  and 
no  one  advised  him  or  came  to  his  help  as  friend  or  coun- 
cillor except  those  of  his  own  party.     In  1S7G,  he  said  : 

"In  the  earnest  and  long  protracted  efforts  which  I  made  to  put  down 
these  disorders  without  resort  to  lidlitar^y  force — efforts  exteadinj:^  from  the 
day  of  my  inar-iruration  to  the  firct  of  Jnly  ISTO,  thus  covering  a  space  of  tow 
years — I  wrote  to  many  sheriffs,  to  6ome  judges,  to  many  military  officers, 
to  mayors  of  towns,  to  many  private  citizens,  to  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  President  Grant,  asking  them  for  advice  and 
help  in  the  unwelcome  work  devolved  upon  me  of  protecting  the  defence- 
less and  unofiending  against  outrage  and  murder,  and  in  putting  down  an 
insurrection  which  threatened  the  stability  of  all  government,  and  the 
peace,  if  not  the  very  existence  of  society.  .  .  .  No  ex-Governor  of  the 
State  called  upon  me  to  aid  me  by  suggestions  or  advicd  in  the  midst  of 
troubles  that  shook  the  very  Stat<^.  No  minister  of  the  blessed  Lord  drop- 
ped into  my  office  or  my  house  to  pray  for  me.  to  restrain  me  by  advice,  or 
to  sustain  me  by  words  of  cheer  in  the  dark  and  difficult  path  I  felt  Itonnd 
to  tread." 

None  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Governor  were  of  any 
influence  in  Alamance  and  Caswell.     So  on  July  S,  1870, 
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in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ShoiTner  Act, 
Governor  Holden  declared  these  counties  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  He  then  began  the  organization  of  the 
militia  to  invest  the  two  counties.  This  was  not  done,  as 
many  have  maintained,  with  any  malice  or  ill-will.  In 
fact  Governor  Holden's  vievv's  were  lenient  when  conix^ared 
with  those  of  sorn.e  members  of  his  party.  Before  the 
military  organization  was  eliectedj  Governor  Holden  held 
a  conference  with  the  leading  men  of  the  administration  in 
his  olhce.  There  were  thirteen  present,  among  then]  Kich- 
ard  Badger,  John  Pool,  J.  H.  Harris  (col.)  and  General 
Wilie  D.  Jones.  All  agreed  that  the  civil  courts  failed  to 
suppress  the  Ku  Klux  and  unless  some  action  were  taken 
at  once,  no  Ilepublican,  v;hite  or  black,  could  live  in 
certain,  portions  of.  the  State.  The  military  power  vv^as 
necessary.  *  -  Governor  Holden, ' '  says  Mr.  Badger,  '  'during 
most  of  the  conference  was  a  listener,  and  appeared  to  be 
anxious  to  hear  suggestions.  I  sat  near  him  during  the 
entire  conference  and  at  every  suggestion  made  by  any 
person  he  appealed  to  me  either  by  look,  gesture  or  word, 
for  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it."  Mr.  Badger  agreed  that 
military  occupation  and  arrests  were  necessary  but  main- 
tained that  the  trials  of  the  arrested  should  be  by  a  civil, 
not  military  court.  Mr.  Pool  said  this  would  not  accom- 
plish the  object  and  called  attention  to  Governor  Clayton, 
of  Arkansas,  who  had  occupied  districts  with  militia,  and 
tried  and  executed  men  and  so  had  broken  the  Ku  Klux  in 
his  State.  Mr.  Badger  opposed  this  method  and  finally 
Mr.  Pool  agreed  with  him.  Mr.  Badger  said  that  the  writ 
of  Jtaheas  corpus  must  not  be  disobeyed.  Mr.  Pool  said 
that  that  was  a  bad  policy,  the  Jtaheas  corpus  should  not  be 
regarded,  that  if  a  person  were  cleared  of  one  charge,  he 
should  immediately  be  arrested  on  another.  Mr.  Pool 
also  suggested  that  IX  McD  Lindsay  be  made  military 
coromander,  that  he  had  been  a  pirate  during  the  war, 
and  told  stories  of  his  daring  and  cruelty.     This  was  over- 

i6 
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ruled  by  the  otlier  ixiembers.  ]ManY  otlier  similar  prop- 
ositions ^vere  introduced  in  tlie  discussions.  ^'All  of  tliese 
suggestions  vvith  regard  to  using  sucli  violent  means 
were  objected  to  by  Governor  Ilolden,"  says  Mr,  Badger. 

It  was  decided  to  organize  two  regiments  of  volunteers. 
Colonel  T>^m.  J.  Clark  was  given  command  of  the  P'irst 
Kegiment,  witii  headquarters  in  Raleigh.  The  command 
of  the  Second  Eegiment  v>'as  offered  to  iMajor  W.  W.  Eol 
lins,  of  Asheville.  He  declined,  but  suggested  Colonel 
George  W.  Kirk.  Colonel  Kirk  was  then  appointed,  and 
at  Kirk's  request,  one  Bergen  was  made  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel. Bergen  and  Kirk  had  fought  with  the  Union  Army 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  jind  had  won  the  usual 
reputation,  merited  or  unmerited,  of  all  Southern  men  who 
joined  the  Union  cause.  It  is  here  impossible  to  go  into 
details  of  the  campaign  that  followed  the  famous  Kirk- 
Holden  war.  No  battles  were  fought,  no  blood  was  shed. 
It  has  been  claim.ed  that  the  Governor  instituted  the 
military  organization  in  July  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
trol the  coming  elections  in  August.  Colonel  James  Boyd 
and  Mr.  W,  K.  Albright  tesiilied  in  the  Impeachment  that 
Governor  Holden  told  them  that  in  the  military  organiza- 
tion he  cared  not  how  the  election  went.  His  desire  was 
to  suppress  the  Ku  Klux  by  any  means,  and  any  effort  he 
might  make  would  more  than  repay  the  labor  required  if 
thereby  one  more  crime  might  be  averted.  In  his  memoirs 
Governor  Holden  says  that  he  desired  to  commence  mili- 
tary operations  two  months  earlier,  but  that  there  were  no 
funds  in  the  treasury  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  as  soon  as  D.  A.  Jenkins,,  the  treasurer,  notified  him 
that  there  were  sufficient  funds  at  hand,  he  commenced 
tiie  organization  of  the  militia. 

Kirk  and  Bergen  raJsed  about  six  hundred  men.  Tlie 
militia  law  of  the  State  was  not  strictly  obeyed  in  the 
mustering,  as  the  law  required  that  negroes  and  white  men 
be   mustered   in   different   regiments,    and  Kirk   allowed 
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whites  and  negroes  to  serve  in  the  same  regiment.  "Many 
citizens  were  arrested,  mostly  at  Graham  and  Company 
Shops.  Tliese  were  marched  to  Yanceyville  and  impris- 
oned. A.  G.  Moore  and  others  appealed  to  Chief  Justice 
Pearson  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was  granted  by 
Pearson,  but  Kirk  refused  to  obey,  saying  that  the  judi- 
ciary had  "played  out,"  and  he  held  the  prisoners  under 
orders  of  the  Governor.  Pearson  then  wrote  his  opinion 
of  the  case,  sent  it  to  Governor  Holden,  saying  that  if  the 
Executive  chose  to  obey  the  writ,  well;  if  not,  noticing 
could  be  done — the  power  of  the  judiciary  v;as  exhausted 
and  all  responsibility  for  the  prisoners  rested  with  the 
Governor.  He  said  he  v/as  follovring  the  examx)le  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney  in  MerrimaD's  case  in  18d1.  In  that  case 
General  George  Cadwalader,  comniander  of  Fort  McHenry, 
refused  to  obey  the  liabeas  c-Gvpus  writ.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  ruled  that  Congress  alone  had  the  povv-er  to  put 
aside  the  habeas  corpus,  but  also  said  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  Cadwalader,  as  Cadwalader's  power  Vv-as  too 
strong  for  him.  The  point  in  Xorth  Carolina  was  this, 
according  to  Pearson.  The  Legislature  had  given  the 
Governor  authority  to  declare  counties  in  insurrection. 
The  military  was  then  more  powerful  than  the  civil  olh- 
cials.  The  military  might  obey  the  writ,  but  was  not 
required  so  to  do.  The  v^rit  was,  therefore,  virtually  sus- 
pended. 

The  prisoner  then  appealed  to  the  United  States  District 
Judge,  George  W.  Brooks.  The  Governor  then  asked 
President  Grant  to  sustain  his  position.  But  the  Federal 
authorities  decided  that  Brooks  could  not  refuse  to  issue 
the  writ,  and  advised  *'that  the  State  authorities  yield  to 
the  United  States  judiciary."  This  subordinated  the  mili- 
tary to  the  civil  power  and  virtually  ended  the  campaign. 
The  regiments  v:ere  disbanded.  But  the  serious  state  of 
affairs  awakened  the  Ku  Klux  to  th-ir  senses.  The  organ- 
ization speedily  disbanded. 
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Ir  the  meantime  tlie  elections  had  been  held.  Troops 
Tvere  spnt  to  some  counties  to  T3reserve  order.  The  returns 
gave  the  Democrats  a  majority.  In  the  winter  of  1871 
they  met  and  decided  to  imx3each  the  Governor  for  his 
conduct.     The  folhjwing  charges  were  preferred  : 

Art.  I.  That  the  Governor,  ^-unmindful  of  the  hic^h 
duties  of  his  office"  and  ''intending  to  stir  up  civil  war, 
and  subvert  personal  and  public  liberty,"  did,  ''of  his  own 
false,  corrupt  and  vricked  mind  and  purpose,"  declare  the 
county  of  Alamance  in  insurrection,  and  by  armed  force 
made  arrests.  (The  names  of  those  arrested  in  Alamance 
are  here  given.) 

Art.  I-L  Same  as  above,  in  regard  to  Caswell. 

Art.  IIL  Arrest  of  Josiah  Turner,  of  Orange,  without 
any  cause. 

Art.  lY.  The  arrest  of  certain  citizens  of  Caswell  by 
Kirk  and  Bergen,  by  ord.er3  of  Governor. 

Art.  y.  The  arrest  of  A.  G.  M'oore  and  refusal  to  obey 
writ  of  Tiaheas  cor2')Us  in  his  case, 

Art.  YL  Arrest  of  others  and  refusal  to  obey  writ  of 
Jidbeas  corpus. 

Art.  YIl.  Use  of  State  funds  to  support  the  unlawful 
military  organizations. 

Art.  YIII.  The  refusal  to  obey  the  writ  of  injunction 
issued  at  the  instance  of  Richard  M.  Allison  protesting 
against  the  use  of  the  State's  taxes  in  the  military  cam- 
paign. 

A  ninth  article,  charging  the  Governor  with  complicity 
in  the  Reconstruction  frauds,  was  about  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  George  W.  Swepson  telegraphed  the  mem- 
bers who  had  the  drafting  of  the  charges,  that  Governor 
Holden  was  innocent,  and  if  they  insisted  on  introducing 
the  charge,  he  (Swepson)  would  come  down  from  New  York 
and  testify  in  the  Governor's  favor.  The  charge  was  then 
dropijed. 

These  articles  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  from  the 
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House.  The  Senate  organized  as  a  high  court,  and  the 
House  took  in  hand  the  prosecution.  The  managers  for  the 
prosecution  were  Thomas  Sparrow,  chairman,  James  G. 
Scott,  Vv'm.  G.  Worth,  T.  J),  Johnson,  G.  K.  Ghcgory, 
Jno.  Vi.  Dunham,  and  C.  W.  Broadfoot.  These  gentle- 
men employed  as  prosecutors  for  the  House,  ex- Governors 
W.  A.  Graham  and  Thomas  Bragg  and  A.  S.  Merrirnau, 
•late  Chief  Justice.  No  appropriation  was  allowed  Gover- 
nor Holden  to  secure  counsel.  He  was  compelelled  to  pay 
his  own  lawyers  and  in  some  instances  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  own  witnesses.  This  was  not  only  partisan  but 
unjust.  He  secured  the  services  of  W.  jN".  H.  Smith,  later 
Chief  Justice,  Nathaniel  Boy  den,  J.  M.  McCorkle, 
Edward  Conigland  and  Eichard  Bavdger.  Mr.  Badger 
refused  any  remuneration  for  his  services.  The  trial  really 
began  on  January  30,  1871.  The  articles  were  introduced 
in  December  of  the  previous  year  but  time  had  to  be 
allowed  for  the  collection  of  evidence.  The  burden  of  the 
prosecution  was  the  habeas  corvus.  Was  it  suspended  by 
military  action?  This  and  other  questions  involved  held 
the  attention  of  the  court,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice 
Pearson,  for  forty-four  days.  The  result  was  that  Gover- 
nor Holden  was  found  guilty  of  all  except  the  first  two 
charges,  and  the  Senate  adjudged  that  '■'the  said  W.  W. 
Holden,  Governor,  be  deposad  from  ofhce  and  found  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  in  the 
State." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account 
of  the  Impeachment  and  the  legal  question  involved,  and 
the  argument  of  the  prosecution  and  counsel.  That  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  legal  history  that  few  of  our  best 
jurists  have.  But  this  fact  must  be  felt  by  every  one  who 
reads  the  proceedings  in  an  unbiased  spirit — that  whether 
the  Governor  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  trial  was  con- 
ducted in  the  most  parri>^an  spirit.  The  defendant's 
chances  for  acquittal  were  limited  by  a  decision  excluding 
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all  testimony  regarding  tlie  Ku  Ivlux  except  that  relating 
to  Alamance  and  Caswell.  Also  whenever  there  was 
an  uncertain  issue,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  Senate  would 
overiule  the  decision  oL  Cluef  Justice  Pearson  and  decide 
in  favor  of  the  prosecution.  In  this,  Senator  Edwards  was 
prominent,  for  he  always  made  the  motion  appealing  from 
the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Senate,  Also  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  was  often  doubtful,  for  exanix3le — Josiah  Tur- 
ner was  arrested  vfithout  the  order  of  Governor  Holden. 
No  order  could  be  shown  for  his  arrest.  Yet  the  Governor 
was  convicted  of  this  charge.  And  Mr.  Turner  when 
examined  made  the  following  statements : 

Q.  What  are  yonr  personal  foeliiigd  toward  the  accused  ?  A.  I  suppose 
&s  good  as  they  ever  were. 

Q,  That  is  not  exactly  answering'  my  question — what  are  they  now?  A. 
They  are  jnst  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  between  a  good  and  a  bad  man. 

Chief  Justice.  Are  you  on  good  or  bad  terms  with  him?  A.  There  are  no 
terms  between  us.  I  have  never  passed  a  dozen  words  with  him  in  my  life. 
I  never  had  any  social  relations  with  him,  I  never  passed  a  dozen  words 
with  him  in  my  life — hardly  a  good  morning." 

In  his  memoirs  Governor  Holden  states  that  he  supported 
Mr.  Turner  when  candidate  for  the  Confederate  Congress, 
that  Mr.  Turner  visited  him  in  "Raleigh,  where  they  planned 
the  campaign  and  separated  the  best  of  friends. 

Also  two  Republican  Senators  were  expelled  and  Demo- 
ocrats  elected  to  fill  their  vacancies.  One  of  these  was 
Edwards,  above  referred  to,  one  of  the  chief  tools  of  the 
prosecution.  On  the  day  the  final  vote  was  taken,  says 
ex-Governor  Brogdon,  tv/o  Demiocratic  Senators  were  so 
drunk  that  they  had  to  be  led  into  the  Senate  chamber  and 
supported  by  marshal! s  until  their  votes,  which  were  nec- 
essary for  conviction,  vrere  taken. 

Through  all  the  proceedings,  Governor  Holden  conducted 
himself  with  dignity  and  and  honor.  He  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  any  method  of  self-preservation,  save  the  snuill 
chance  given  by  the  prosecution.  In  his  manuscript  I  find 
the  following  statements : 
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'^One  moruing,  in  the  Spring  of  1870,  Chief  Justice  Pear- 
son called  to  see  me  at  my  house.  We  conversed  a  good 
while.  Among  otl^er  things  he  said  that  tlie  Senate  of  this 
State  has  been  chosen  for  four  years  and  he  could  ]>rove  it 
beyond  question.  He  said  he  hoped  I  would  concur  with 
and  would  aid  him  in  a  case  to  be  made  up  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  1  was  snr})rised  at  the  suggestions.  The  proposition 
was  to  me  a  new  one.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  but  I  said 
to  him,  'Judge,  the  people  in  voting  for  the  Constitution, 
no  doubt  believed  that  they  were  voting  two  years  for  the 
Senate  and  not  for  four — and  besides  it  is  written  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  government  should  be  kept  always 
separate  and  distinct,  and  according  to  their  rule  I  could 
not  concur  with  the  court. '  He  seemed  to  be,  as  he  no  doubt 
was,  profoundly  in  earnest.  The  Senate  wtis  at  that  time 
two-thirds  Eepublican.  It  vras  the  first  Senate  under  the 
Constitution.  1  did  not  think  of  the  matter  any  more 
until  I  was  impeached. 

"Mr.  Brogden  said  to  me  one  day,  ''Governor,  I  am 
advised  to  say,  that  if  you  would  use  your  influence  with 
the  Legislature  to  call  a  Convention  the  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings will  be  stopped.  I  told  Mr,  Brogden,  'I  am 
the  first  Governor  under  the  new  Constitution  and  can 
not  support  a  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  at 
this  time.  The  Constitution  has  not  yet  been  tried.  -I 
could  not  do  evil  that  good  might  come.'  He  seem.ed 
preplexed  and  troubled  and  said,  'I  am  disposed  to  think 
well  of  the  Constitution  generally,  but  it  ought  to  be 
amended,  but  you  are  too  careful  and  squeamish  for  your 
own  good.'  I  went  that  day  over  to  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  met  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Young, 
ray  brother-in-law  and  a  member  of  the  House  who  said, 
'Governor,  we  want  to  call  a  Convention  rmd  lack  bat 
eight  or  ten  votes  of  doing  so.  What  will  you  say?'  I 
answered,  'Doctor,  I  can't  agree  to  the  arrangement  to  call 
a  Convention  on  my  account.'      He   said,   'We  can   doit 
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in   bolii  Houses  if  yon  will  agree  to  it.'     I   said,  ^'No,  I 
eaii''t  do  It.'  '' 

After  his  Impeachment,  Governor  Holden-  removed  to 
Washington,  and  was  connected  with  the  i\^a/^/o;i(2Z  Chron 
icle.  Ke  finally  returned  to  Raleigh  where  he  was  Post- 
master for  a  number  of  years. 

So  ends  the  public  life  of  W.  W.  Holden.  In  many 
respects  he  is  the  most  uniqne  man  in  ^orth  Carolina  history. 
He  is  the  only  Governor  in  the  United  States  that  was  ever 
deposed  from  office.  His  trial  is  a  slur  on  the  histor}^  of  the 
party  that  conducted  it — still  greater  is  the  shame  that 
his  disabilities  were  never  removed..  Much  has  been  said 
of  Reconstruction  and  negro  rule.  But  Mr.  Holden  never 
recognized  the  negro  as  an  equal  of  the  white,  though  he 
was  compelled  to  protect  him.  He  left  the  Republican 
party  in  1880  when  the  negro  question  was  becoming 
dondnant,  and  his  party  seemed  to  be  identified  with  the 
negro. 

The  imal  verdict  in  regard  to  his  political  life  remains  to 
be  made  in  the  future.  But  this  must  forever  remain  to 
his  credit.  He  vv^as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Revolution  of 
1S48  and  1850  that  placed  all  citizens  on  an  equal  sulirage 
basis  and  so  struck  the  final  blow  to  the  only  aristocracy. 

Whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  him  politically,  as  a 
journalist  lie  is  the  ];)eer  of  any  North  Carolina  has  ever 
produced.  When  we  consider  his  literary  ability  we 
cannot  but  lam.ent  the  fact  that  one  who  possessed  such 
brilliant  possibilities  was  compelled  to  spend  his  life  at  the 
case  and  press  and  make  his  livelihood  as  a  politician.  As 
testimony  to  his  literary  tastes  I  give  this  extract  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bonner  to  T.  H.  Hill : 

"I  remember  one  stormy  antamn  nii^hfc— I  tuiuk  iz  %vas  in  i860 — he  and  I 
eat  alone  by  a  sinoulderiii:^  log  fire  in  the  rear  room  of  the  old  Standard 
ofSce,  We  fyll  to  talking  about  poetry,  as  v/as  generally  the  case  when  we 
were  alone,  and  I  chanced  to  have  in  ray  p-xrket  a  copy  of  your  first  book. 
I  read  to  him  your  "Fireside  B^ancies."  This  drew  him  out,  and  in  return 
he  recited  for  me  several  oi  his  own  pieces  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
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never  appeared  in  print,     I  can  only  recall  now  a  portion  of  the  refrain  of 
one  of  th.e*.n.     It  was  tlils: 

"who  can  tell 

Where  the  lone  s-pirit  went  when 
the  frail  budy  fell!" 

Gov.  Holden  had  fine  poetic  taste;  he  was  a  good  critic,  though  inclined 
to  favor  religious  verse.  Milton  was  his  poet.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
English  Classics. 

■  'How  old  am  I  grovvdng !  More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Governor  Holden.  I  was  then  in  my  sixteenth 
year,  and  I  gratefully  remember  the  kind  and  gracioaa  manner  and  tone 
with  which  he  greeted  mo.  From  that  day  to  the  end  of  his  life  we  were 
warm  friends.  IVe  exchanged  letters  quite  frequently  up  to  the  time  of 
his  paralytic  disahlement.  In  'S3,  when  my  hook  of  poems  was  published 
he  managed  to  Vvn*ite  a  few  tremulous  lines  expressive  of  his  loyalty  of 
friendship— only  ten  lines,  in  which  he  said ;  'If  I  had  the  physical  strength, 
John,  it  vv'ould  give  nie  peculiar  pleasure  to  review  your  poems  in  some 
North  Carolina  paper.'  " 

During  the  stormy  days  of  "reconstruction,"  when  I  held  a  State  office 
which  necessitated  frequent  business  intervi^vrs  with  him,  I  have  seen  him 
calmly  endure  enough  mental  and  nervous  strain  to  v/reck  a  m-an  of  steel- 
-As  Jo.  and  I  had  come  to  be  chums,  the  (rovernor  regarded  me  with  real 
fatherly  ti5:ection.  Often  when  I  was  about  to  retire  from  the  Executive 
chamber  because  of  the  presence  of  important  personages  with  secret 
aiiairs,  he  would  bid  me  remain.  I  know  much  of  his  unpublished  history, 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  I  believe  he  always  intended  to  do  right.  After 
many  a  critical  scene,  when  the  last  visitor  had  withdrawn,  and  the  door 
had  been  locked  for  the  day,  he  has  unbosomed  himself  to  me  and  avoAved  his 
purpose  to  do  right.  And  he  at  least  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  was  a  l-rave  m;ui.  First  of  all,  he  was  a  gentleman.  Personal  assaults 
upon  him  were  not  infrequent,  but  he  was  never  harmed.  He  never  carried 
a  weapon.  I  was  once  near  him,  on  Fayette^-iile  street,  when  a  malig-nant 
man  leveled  a  pistol  at  his  breast.  The  Governor  was  always  alert.  Quick 
as  a  flash,  he  struck  the  pistol  from  the  assailant's  hand  v/ith  his  cane. 
Instead  of  following  up  his  advantage  with  a  blov7,  the  Governor,  appar- 
ently without  loss  of  temper  or  composure,  said  to  him:  "Shame  on  you, 
sir!"     There  was  no  further  trouble. 

Tliough  his  life  was  stormy,  liis  enemies  always  malig- 
nant, lie  showed  the  greatest  chaiity.  He  aided  in  having 
amnesty  to  the  Ku  Kiiix  proclaimed  tw^o  or  three  years 
after  his  impeachment.  His  hist  years  were  filled  with 
charitable  work  in  Raleigh.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor 
of  the  '^iry,  visited  them  and  aided  them  in  their  croubles. 
He,  on  every  available  occasion,  said  he  cherished  no  spirit 
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of  resentment  against  tliOi:^e  wlio  liad  opposed  him.  He 
died  in  Mr,roh,  1802.  Dariijg  the  last  months  of  his  life 
he  dictated  his  memoirs,  written  by  his  daughter.  This 
maDuscript  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  with  which 
everything  is  stated,  t]ioiigh  he  w^as  then  paralyzed  and 
feeble.  In  conclusion  I  quote  the  last  section  of  his  "last 
letter  to  the  public:" 

"We  live  in  altered,  in  new  times.  The  events  of  the  past  and  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  present,  warn  ns  of  tlie  paranionnt  importance  of  law 
and  order.  There  is  no  safety  to  society  save  the  reign  of  law,  I  have 
alv/ays  held  that  as  a.  citizen  and  as  an  officer.  I  hold  it  still,  with  added 
tenacity,  if  possible.  The  paramount  thought  with  all  public  officers  should 
be,  what  is  ray  duty,  not  what  the  crowd  or  the  mobs,  or  bodies  of  friends 
desire  or  advise,  but  what  is  right  now,  without  regard  to  party.  G-eorge 
\Yashington  himself  warns  us  against  the  fatal  danger  of  party  spirit. 
General  Amlrt^Av  Jackson  does  the  same.  Their  farewell  addresses  are 
invaluable.  General  Jackson  once  said  to  Colonel  Bedford  Brown :  'Colo- 
nel Brown,  you  will  live  to  see  a  great  civil  war  in  this  countrs-  about 
slavery.  I  will  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  put  you  on  your  guard.  The  tariff 
has  been  proclaimed  by  Duff  Green  too  weak  to  divide  the  L^nion,  but  he 
says  slavery  is  strong  enough  t-o  do  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  iSlr.  Preston  make 
speeches  for  the  South  and  against  the  North,  and  the  North  in  turn  assails 
the  South.  One  side  cuts  the  wood  and  lays  it  down,  and  the  other  side 
sets  fire  to  it.  If  this  sectional  feeling  is  continued  I  fear  the  worst.  *  Jack- 
son and  Washington  were  vvuse  and  forecasting.  We  now  have  a  restored 
Union.  It  is  the  strongest  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  .  .  .  The 
States  are  not  only  powerful  and  never  will  be.  The  rights  of  tlie  States 
are  dead,  I  dimply  state  facts.  I  do  not  spy  wlio  did  this  thing  or  that 
thing.     I  speak  only  of  results. 

'*Mr.  Webster  said  in  one  of  his  great  speeches  in  the  Senate,  that  if  the 
pillars  of  the  Unijn  should  fall,  'they  vv  ould  be  raised  not  again.'  It  is  not 
the  same  Union  and  it  never  vriJl  be. 

"Pass  on,  relentless  -world,  I  grieve 

No  rrtore  at  all  that  thou  hast  riven — 
Pass  on,  in  God's  name  only  leave 

The  tbiags  thou  never  yet  hast  given; 
A  heart  at  ease,  a  mind  at  home, 

AiJ'ections  {i.xed  above  thy  sway. 
Faith,  set  npon  a.  world  to  come. 

And  patieuce  thro'  life's  little  day. 

"The  public's  most  obedient  servant, 

"W.  W.    HOLDEN." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM  AND  SLAVERY. 

BY   J.    S.    BASSETT. 

A  leading  Baptist  rainister,  now  quite  old,  said  to  me 
recently:  '-About,  all  the  religion  the  negroes  as  a  class 
got  befare  tlie  vrar,  they  got  from  the  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist churches."  This  remark,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
number  who  joined  these  churches,  is  entirely  true.  These 
two  churches  have  been  the  churches  for  the  people  in 
North  Carolina.  In  their  doctrines  and  their  methods  they 
appealed  to  the  popular  mind.  They  have  preached  to  the 
heart.  They  early  appiealed  to  the  enslaved  people  around 
them.  Other  churches,  undoubiedly,  had  negro  members. 
All  of  them  had  a  few  ;  but  no  other  churches  had  them  in 
large  numbers.  In  the  other  churches,  as  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Episcopal,  the  negroes  in  the  church  were  mostly 
slaves  or  followers  of  families  who  had  their  membership 
there.  In  all  denominations  the  negroes  had  equal  rights 
so  far  as  instruction  and  communion  went ;  but  not  equal 
privileges  in  the  government.  They  were  cared  for  faith- 
fully by  the  whites  and  through  patient  teaching,  many  of 
them  came  to  understand  and  to  practice  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  living — a  process  which  undoubt- 
edly helped  the  slave  to  bear  his  servitude  and  operated 
to  render  slavery  as  a  state  perpetual.  When  there  were 
only  a  few  negro  members  they  attended  services  with  the 
whites,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  church  was  assigned  to 
them.     Where  there  was  a  large  congregation  of  negroes 
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tiiey  wei'o  given  a  scpn;rate  sermon,  usually  after  the  whites 
had  dispersed.  In  earlier  days  there  were  a  few  negro 
preachers  but  even  then  the  greater  part  of  the  preaching 
for  the  negroes  wiiS  done  by  wliite  preachers.  The  iniiu- 
ence  of  the  jn-eacher  over  his  flock  was  something  that  the 
whites  very  properly  would  not  have  relinquished  to  the 
negro  preachers,  had  there  been  ever  so  many  of  the  latter. 
In  1831  slaves  and  free-negroes  were  forbidden  by  the  leg- 
islature to  preach,  exhort  or  hold  prayer  meetings.  This 
was  a  harsh  law,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  not  strictly 
enforced.  In  others  it  was  enforced  and  bore  hardly  on 
at  least  one  prominent  negro  preacher,  viz :  Eev  John 
Chavis,  of  Granville.  The  white  preachers  preached  such 
sermons  as  they  thought  the  negro  needed  and  could 
comprehend.  Naturally,  this  led  them  to  emphasize  the 
duties  of  servants  to  their  masiers,  that  is  to  say,  they 
continually  preached  from  the  text:  ^'Servants  obey  your 
masters. ' '  The  most  independent  sx)irits  rejected  this  kind 
of  preaching.  To  them  it  seemed  that  the  white  man's 
religion  v^as  but  another  means  of  riveting  the  chains  of 
servitude. 

Ko  other  leading  church  in  the  South,  except  the 
Quakers  had  a  better  record  as  to  the  practice  of  slavery 
than  the  Methodist  church.  John  Wesley  pronounced 
the  slave  trade  "the  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies. " 
(Luke  Tyerman,  111-114.)  The  last  letter  he  wTote.  six 
days  before  death,  was  to  Wilberforce,  and  in  it  he 
called  our  slavery  "the  vilest  that  ever  sav7  the  sun.'' 
(lb.  iii,  650.)  Whitiield,  however,  believed  that  slavery 
might  be  m.ade  a  means  of  converting  the  Africans,  He 
did  not  think  slavery  wrong  and  he  bought  and  worked 
slaves  on  his  plantation  in  Georgia.  In  America  miany 
Methodists  held  Mr.  Wesley's  view.  In  the  North  espe- 
cially was  this  true.  The  Conference  in  Baltimore,  in  1780, 
declared  that  slavery  "is  contrarary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society,  contrary  to  the 
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to  the  dictatates  of  conscience  and  and  pure  religion  and 
doing  that  which  we  would  not  that  others  should  do  to . 
us  or  ours."  It  further  declared  its  "disapprobation  on 
all  our  friends  who  keep  slaves.*'  (Minutes,  pp.  25-6.) 
This  resolution  was  probal)ly  offered  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
records. to  show  it.  It  was  decided  in  1784  that  Metiiodists 
who  bought  and  sold  slaves  ought  to  be  turned  out  of 
church.  Public  opinion  was  found  to  be  against  this 
regulation  for  a  year  later  it  was  sus^jended  till  a  later 
nieeting  of  Conference.  The  Conference,  however,  was 
particular  to  add :  '-X.  B.  We  do  hold  in  the  deepest 
abhorrence  the  prnctice  of  slavery,  and  shall  not  cease 
to  seek  its  destruction  by  all  wise  and  prudent  means. " 
(Mins.  p.  55).  This  change  of  sentiment  was  caused  by  the 
preaching  of  Bishop  Coke  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try and  had  begun  to  preach  with  vigor  against  slavery. 
Southern  slave-holders  were  enraged  and  in  South  Carolina 
he  narrowdy  escaped  bodily  violence.  As  a  result  Metho- 
dists w^ere  refused  access  to  the  slaves  and  it  took  years  to 
overcome  the  opposition.  If  the  matter  vras  taken  up  in  the 
near  future  no  mention  of  it  was  made  in  the  published  min- 
utes. In  1795,  the  church  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  one  of  the 
purpurposes  was  ''to  call  on  the  Lord  that  the  Africans 
and  Indians  may  help  to  lill  tlie  pure  church  of  God." 

An  important  question  from  the  first  was  the  holding  of 
slaves  by  ministers.  The  spirit  of  the  church  was  undoubt- 
edly against  it,  Whitiield's  example  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.  The  matter  was  before  the  Conference 
for  some  time,  and  it  occasioned  many  disputes— just  as 
later  it  was  to  be  the  cause  of  the  division  of  the  church. 
At  length  the  two  sides  came  to  a  compromise.  In  1816, 
it  was  agreed  and  enacted  that  henceforth  no  Methodist 
preacher  should  hold  slaves  in  the  States  in  which  the  laws 
would  allow  them,  to  be  emancipated  and  to  live  there  as 
freemen.     As  all  of  the  Southern  States  required  slaves 
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that  were  set  free  to  leave  those  States  in  a  short  time  ou 
pain  of  being  re-sokl  into  slavery,  this  did  not  operate 
harshly  on  sucli  preachers  in  the  South  as  had  slaves.  Such 
preachers  were,  it  is  fair  to  say,  as  a  class  against  Slavery 
in  the  abstract,  but  they  were  often  so  placed  that  to  own 
a  slave  seemed  to  them  the  most  humane  thing  under  the 
circumstances.  Thus  a  preacher  might  marry  a  woma.n 
who  owned  slaves.  These  slaves  might  not  desire  to  leave 
their  old  homes  for  the  colder  climates  of  the  free  States, 
and  they  might  have  to  leave  relatives  to  whom  they. were 
deeply  attached  in  order  to  do  so.  In  such  a  case  a  benev- 
olent and  intelligent  master  w^ould  most  likely  consider 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  slave  demanded  that  he  should 
be  still  a  slave. 

As  the  iSTorth  became  more  and  more  aroused  on  the 
question  of  slavery  the  Northern  preachers  became  more 
and  more  pronounced  in  their  views  against  it.  The  com- 
promise of  1816,  like  the  Missouri  Compromise  four  years 
later,  tendered  torestrictslavery  to  the  South.  By  1844,  the 
Northern  section  of  the  country  had  developed  far  enough  to 
have  the  most  pronounced  views.  The  matter  was  opened 
in  the  General  Conference  of  that  year  in  regard  to  a  case 
from  Maryland  in  w^hich  a  preacher  had  married  a 
woman  who  owned  slaves,  thus  becoming  a  slave -ow^ner, 
Maryland  forbade  liberated  slaves,  to  stay  in  its  bounds. 
The  ^farylaad  Conference  failed  to  pass  the  character  of 
the  slave-owning  bridegroom,  who,  it  w^as  said,  had  tiown 
in  the  face  of  well  known  public  opinion  in  his  church  in 
coming  into  his  new^  relation.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
General  Conference  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Confer- 
ence was  coniirmed.  This  gave  the  anti-slavery  movement 
courage  and  they  at  once  brought  in  a  resolution  of  censure 
against  Bishop  Andrew,  whose  episcopal  heart  had  been 
caught  in  the  meshes  by  a  fair  slave-holding  widow  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  The  North  claimed  that  the  bishop  by  his 
marriage  had  made  himself  unacceptable  to  the  North — 
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v/liere  the  people  v.'ould  rot  have  a  slave-hohding  bishop  to 
hold  the  Conferences.  The  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
the  free  States  were  men  of  a  new  time — reared  in  the 
midst  of  the  strenuous  controversy  over  slavery.  With  them 
the  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  1816  went  for  but  little. 
They  were  immovable.  The  resolution  against  Bishop 
Andrew  w^as  carried  by  a  vote  almost  strictly  sectional. 

The  result,  as  is  well  known,  led  to  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  delegates  and  the  establish.ment  of  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  But  the  Southern  church  did  not 
change  its  profession  in  regard  to  slavery,  it  had  contended 
for  the  compromise  of  ISIG,  and  in  its  ovvu  Discipline,  first 
published  in  1846,  it  repeated  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
old  Discipline  :  "We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever 
convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery ;  therefore,  no  slave 
holder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  oHlcial  station  in  our  church 
hereafter  where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will 
admit  of  enuiDcipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to 
enjoy  freedom.  2.  When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes 
an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  by  any  means,  he  shall  for- 
feit his  ministerial  character  in  our  church,  unless  he 
execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such 
slaves,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he 
lives." 

As  to  the  care  of  the  Methodists  for  negroes  the  record  is 
clear.  From  the  earliest  time  the  Methodists  turned  their 
attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  slaves.  In  many  com- 
munities in  the  South,  the  church  began  its  work  as  a 
negro  church.  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  consid- 
erable body  to  make  the  conversion  of  the  slaves  a  chief 
object.  It  had  success  from  the  first.  In  1795  the  Confer- 
ence rejoiced  that  many  thousands  of  th^se  jx^or  people 
[the  Africans]  are  free  and  pious,"  (Mins.  p.  163-4). 
When  the  division  between  the  North  and  the  South  came, 
the  latter  branch  instructed  its  preachers  to  enjoin  on  their 
congregations  the   dut}'  of  Christians  to  teach  the  slave  to 
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read  the  Bible  and  the  duty  of  the  shive  to  attend  churcli 
services.  It  also  guaranteed  to  colored  ministers  the  priv- 
ileges lisiially  granted  to  other  lilve  members,  ''when  the 
usages  of  the  country  do  rioi  forbid  it,''  The  presiding 
elder  was  anthorized  to  hold  a  separate  District  Conference 
for  colored  preachers  v>dien  there  were  enough  to  justify 
it.  Moreover,,  the  the  Annal  Conferences  were  given  the 
authority  to  employ  colored  preachers  to  travel  and  preach 
— provided  that  such  jjreachers  should  have  been  recom- 
mended according  to  the  1  discipline.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Southern  Methodist  chra'ch  began  its  life  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  negro.  This  body  repudiated 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  but  it  still  pro- 
fessed an  oppositon  to  slavery  in  the  abstract  and  earnestly 
desired  the  best  Christian  development  of  the  slaves. 

In  North  Carolina  the  progress  of  Methodism  among  the 
slaves  w^as  rapid.  In  1787,  when  we  have  our  first  statis- 
tics, there  vrere  within  the  State,  5,017  white  and  492 
colored  members.  In  1790,  three  years  later,  there  were 
7,518  whites  and  1,749  blacks.  The  census  etimated  at  five- 
year  periods  after  this  runs  : 

Year.  Whites.  Blacks. 

1795  8,414  1,719 

1800  6,363  2,108 

1805  9,385  2,394 

1810  13,535  4,724 

1815  14,283  5,165 

1820  13,179  5,933 

1825  15,421  7,292 

1830  19,228  10,182 

1835  27,539  8,766 

1839  26,405  9,302^ 

This  shows  a  rapid  gain  of  the  blacks  as  compared  with 


*  FO-^T  Note.— This  is  the  la.st  year  for  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  the 
figures. 
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the  wliites.  A  notable  feature  here  is  a  tendenc'v — rjot 
entirely  absent  from  the  ^vlilte  coliuiin  also — for  the  negro 
membership  to  vary  sharply,  sonietiines  rising  suddenly 
and  then  again  falling  as  suddenly.  This  variation  is 
not  unnatural.  It  corresponds  with  the  emotional  nature 
of  the  negro.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  the  propor- 
tion of  negro  members  was  large.  This  was  of  eoui-se  dne 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  section  there  were  vastly  more 
slaves  than  in  the  East.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  Wilmington.  Methodism  was  planted  here  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  bentury.  William  Meredith  a  wan- 
dering Methodist  preacher  came  to  Wilmington  at  that  time. 
He  was  struck  with  the  possibility  of  doing  good  in 
the  place.  In  the  suburbs  among  the  negro  cabins 
he  bought  a  lot.  He  preached  faithfully  to  both  black 
and  white  in  any  place  he  could  get.  At  length  he  had 
raised  a  sum  of  money,  mostly  from  tlie  penny  collec- 
tion of  the  negroes,  and  he  built  a  cliurcli  building  of  his 
his  own.  His  venture  was  indep^uident  of  the  regular 
connection,  but  he  held  the  friendliest  relation  with  the 
regular  preachers  as  they  came  through  Wilmington,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  his  church  and  other  property  to  the 
Methodist  organization.  Hither  came  Bishop  Asbury  in 
in  1807.  He  preached  two  sermons  on  Sunday.  At  sun- 
rise of  the  same  day  John  Charles,  a  colored  preacher, 
preached  from  the  text:  ''Now  no  more  Condem- 
nation." The  bishop  speaks  of  it  as  a  'diigh  day  on 
Mt.  Zion."  The  majority  of  the  tiock  were  negroes. 
By  the  wealthy  people  the  church  was  looked  down  upon 
as  the  "negro  church.''  The  only  other  church  in  the 
place  at  that  time  was  an  Episcopal  church.  Most  of  the 
aristocraticladies  attended  this  church  but  a  majority  of  the 
men  were  freetliinkers  after  the  French  fashion.  The 
Methodist  doctrines  were  considered  all  right  for  the  igno- 
rant— whose  conduct  was  thought  to  be  improved  by  a 
tasie  of  hell-tire.     The   congregation  were   not   however, 
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always  left  at  peace.  The  records  show  that  on  certain 
occasions  the  building  v/as  wrecked  by  the  popular  ven- 
geance. 

Llcre  striking  is  the  story  of  the  planting  of  FayetteviJle 
Methodism.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Fayetteville 
had  but  one  church  organisation  and  that  was  Presbyterian. 
The  body,  however,had  no  building  of  its  own.  One  day  there 
came  to  the  place,  Henry  Evans,  a  full-blooded  negro  shoe- 
maker who  was  going  from  Stokes  county,  N.  C.  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  where  he  proposed  to  locate.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  born  free  and  it  is  known  that  he  was  converted  at 
an  early  age.  He  removed  first  from  Virginia  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boub's  Chapel,  in  what  was  then  Stokes,  but 
is  nowForsythe,  county.  Here  he  staid  one  year  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Methodists  In  Fayetteville  he 
was  impressed  by  iinding  that  the  coloree  people  v\^ere 
"wholly  given  to  profanity  and  lewdness,  never  hearing 
preaching  of  any  denomination/'  He  decided  to  settle 
here  and  to  try  to  build  up  the  negroes.  He  had  not 
preached  long  v>dien  he  found  himself  the  object  of  the 
severity  of  the  law.  The  whites,  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect 
some  early  sign  of  a  slave  conspiracy,  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding him  to  preach  within  the  town  limits.  He  then  met 
his  tiock  in  the ''Sandhills,"  which  were  desolate  places 
outside  of  the  corporate  limits.  He  thought  he  had  cause  to 
fear  mob-violence  and  he  changed  the  place  of  meeting 
from  time  to  time  and  often  his  tormenters  would  go  to 
break  up  his  meeting  only  to  find  that  he  had  moved  it  to 
some  other  place.  No  law  was  violated.  His  persecution 
he  bore  meekly,  and  those  who  spoke  to  him  about  the 
matter  got  such  respectful  answers  that  public  opinion  at 
length  changed.  Many  of  the  negroes  were  reached,  and  it 
was  soon  noticed  that  such  as  had  come  under  his  iniluence 
were  the  more  docile  for  it,  A  number  of  prominent 
whites,  mostly  women,  became  interested,  and  began  to  go 
to  the  meetings.     His  friends  increased  fast  and  he  was  at 
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ler.gtli  invited  to  hold  liis  services  in  town  again.  More 
than  this,  anicle  woodeii  clinrchwas  constructed  and  seats 
in  it  were  reserved  for  the  whites,  some  of  wdionie  became 
regular  attendants  on  the  services.  The  reputation  of  the 
preacher  grew  rapidly  and  the  wliite  attendants  increased 
inmmiber.  At  length  they  tilled  the  entire  body  of  the 
church  and  the  boards  on  the  side  were  knocked  oii  so  as 
to  allow  sheddike  additions  to  be  built  for  the  colored 
attendants.  At  first  the  organization  v/as  an  independent 
one.  But  in  time  it  was  taken  into  regular  connec- 
tion and  Fayetteville  became  an  appointment  on  an 
established  circuit.  A  white  preacher  accordingly  had  the 
work  in  hand;  but  the  heroic  founder  was  not  displaced. 
A  room  was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit  and  here  he  lived 
the  rest  of  his  life.     He  died  in  1810. 

Of  Henry,  Evans,  Bishop,  Capers  said:  "I  have  known 
not  many  preachers  who  appeared  more  conversant  with 
the  scriptures  than  Evans,  or  whose  conversation  was  more 
instructive  as  to  the  things  of  God.  He  seemed  always 
deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  position. 
.  .  .  Nor  would  he  allow  any  partiality  to  induce  him  to 
vary  in  the  least  degree  the  lines  of  conduct  or  the  bearing 
which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  in  this  respect ;  never 
speaking  to  a  vrhite  man  hut  vith  his  hat  under  his  arm ; 
never  allowing  himself  to  be  seated  in  their  houses ;  and 
ever  confining  himself  to  the  kind  and  manner  of  dress 
proper  for  negroes  in  general — except  his  plain  black  coat 
in  the  pulpit.  'The  whites  are  kind  to  come  and  hear 
me  preach,'  he  would  say,  'but  I  belong  to  my  own  sort 
and  must  not  spoil  them.''*  The  humility  of  the  man, 
we  must  think,  was  praise- worthy.  It  was  necessary  under 
the  circus tances.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  system  that 
demanded  such  a  prostration  of  self-respect  from  a  man  of 
the  christly  courage  of  Henry  Evans  !  He  did  a  great  work, 
but  might  it  not  have  been  greater  had  he  been  untram- 
meled  by  the  sense  of  his  subordination. 
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His  last  speech  to  liiy  people  is  noteworthy.  Directly 
after  the  morning  service  it  was  the  custom  of  the  white 
preacher  to  preach  to  the  blacks.  On  the  Sunday  before 
Evans  died,  as  this  meeting  was  being  held,  the  door  of 
the  little  rear  room  opened  and  the  old  man  tottered  in. 
Leaning  on  the  altar-rail  he  said  very  simply:  "I  have 
come  to  ^^ay  luy  last  word  to  yon.  It  is  this :  IS' one  but 
Christ.  Three  times  I  have  had  my  life  in  jeopardy  for 
preaching  the  gospel  to  you.  Three  times  I  have  broken 
the  ice  on  the  edge  of  the  water  and  swam  across  the  Cape 
Fear  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you,  and  if  in  my  last  hour  I 
conld  trust  to  that,  or  to  anything  else  but  Christ  crucified, 
for  my  salvation,  rJl  should  be  lost  and  m,y  soul  perish 
forever."  Of  these  words  Bishop  Capers  said  simply  and 
justly  that  they  were  worthy  of  St.  Paul. 

The  early  experience  of  the  Methodists  in  Raleigh  is  also 
interesting.  Here  the  negroes  constituted  a  large  part  of 
the  congregation.  When  the  church  vvas  built  they  con- 
tributed their  part  and  they  were  assigned  seats  in  the 
gallery.  Later  an  opportunity  was  given  for  them  to  buy 
a  church  of  their  own.  Both  blacks  and  whites  worked  to 
get  money  together  until  the  scheme  was  consummated. 
When  the  slaves  moved  into  their  o\vn  building  there  was 
a  two-fold  rejoicing;  by  the  blacks  because  they  had  a 
building  of  their  own,  by  the  whites  because  the  negroes 
were  out  of  the  building  of  the  v/hites.  The  negro  church 
now  became  a  negro  mission,  and  was  served  by  a  white 
preacher  assigned  by  the  Xorth  Carolina  Conference.  It 
was  the  custom  to  send  some  old  preacher  of  great  kind- 
ness and  usually  of  very  good  ability  to  the  work.  The 
negroes  were  very  devoted  to  their  preacher,  and  I  have 
been  told  showed  their  appreciation  by  frequent  presents 
of  such  articles  as  pies,  cakes  and  socks.  The  white  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  were  still  interested  in  the  negroes  and 
exercised  a  kind  of  oversight  over  them,  attending  their 
meetings  and  teaching  in  their  Sunday  schools. 
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On  the  plantations  negroes  usually  joined  tlie  neighboring 
churcbes.  Ov.ners  of  some  of  the  large  plaDtatioas  in  the 
East  used  to  unite  and  pay  the  salary  of  some  preacher 
whom  the  Conference  would  send  them.  In  such  a  case 
the  negro  church  would  be  made  an  apjjointment  on  a 
circuit  and  would  have  preaching  once  a  month  as  other 
places.  In  the  Cape  Fear  region  early  in  the  century  I 
lind  that  one  or  more  missions  to  the  slaves  appear  on  the 
list  of  assignments.  This  means  probabl}^  tliat.a  preacher 
had  several  charges  composed  of  negroes  and  covering  a 
large  area.  Such  a  plan  was  feasible  only  in  the  East 
where  slaves  were  more  numerous. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  just  one  word  that  a  study 
of  this  part  of  our  Methodist  history  brings  to  my  mind. 
If  we  found  it  v/ise  in  the  days  of  slavery  actively  to 
superintend  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  would 
it  not  be  wise  now  for  us,  as  a  church,  to  give  some  careful 
oversight  and  aid  to  him?  Perhaps  our  entire  separation 
from  hiui  may  have  been  justified  in  the  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion, wdien  there  was  much  mutual  distrust  between  the 
races;  but  no  such  a  justification  seems  now  to  exist. 
This  is  not  the  place  or  time  to  make  an  argument  on  this 
point ;  but  I  trust  that  you  may  feel  enough  interest  in  it 
to  endeavor  to  determine  for  yourselves.  We  are  our 
brother's  keepers.  The  black  man  is  our  brother  and  will 
remain  so.  To  him  our  church  has  a  duty.  Does  it  per- 
form it  by  letting  him  alone? 
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COURT    SYSTEM     OF    NORTH    CAFiOMNA     BEFORE    THE 

REVOLUTION. 

BY  S.    A.    STEWART. 

In  studying  the  development  of  a  people  nothing  is  more 
helpful  than  a  correct  understanding  of  their  system  of 
judicature.,  for  here  we  not  only  learn  their  methods  of 
administering  justice,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  get  an 
insight  into  tlieir  conception  of.  justice  itself.  There  is  no 
question  of  government  m.ore  vital  to  the  individual  than 
the  mode  in  vrhieli  the  authority  of  that  government  is 
to  be  administered.  There  is  hardly  another  function  of 
government  that  touches  the  citizen  at  a  point  quite  so 
delicate  as  the  institution  which  passes  judgment  upon 
his  deeds  and  intentions.  Hence  we  find  that  all  peoples 
at  all  times  have  demanded  a  satisfactory  and,  to  their 
minds,  a  fair  system  of  meting  out  justice  to  both 
offend^er  and  ofiended.  '"Equalit}'  before  the  law''  is  not 
alone  a  plea  for  an  equal  voice  in  selecting  the  rulers  and 
legislators  v/ho  are  to  make  the  laws,  but  it  is  also  a  plea 
for  an  indiscriminating  hi.w,  applying  indiscriminately  to 
rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  to  be  administered  by  an 
imx^artial  hand,  not  without  a  certain  ^  -fear  and  trembling, " 
yet  with  a  boldness  and  fidelity  becoming  a  man  robed 
with  authority.  I  say  the  people  not  only  demand  that 
the  laws  be  impartial,  but  that  the  courts  in  which  those 
laws  are  to  be  interpreted  and  applied  be  such  as  will 
insure  fair  play  to  all  those  bringing  suits  therein.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  court  sj'stem  of  a  people 
comes  to  have  such  v/ide  significance  and  suggestiveness. 

To  treat  adequately  and  explicitly  a  subject  like  the  one 
in  hand  is  quite  a  difficult  task  on  account  of  general  con- 
fusion, and  in  some  cases  actual  lack  of  certain  imj)ortant 
records,  and  on  account,  also,  of  a  direful  want  of  co-ordi- 
nation in  the  system.  Diiierent  things  were  tried  at 
different  places  and  times  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
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iniglit  demand.  The  reader  should  also  bear  in  mind  two 
other  pouits :  first,  that  the  aiiJOiint  of  teiTitory  occupied 
in  early  colonial  days  was  \ery  small,  and  a  system  of 
judicature  adapted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  small  province 
would,  of  necessit}%  have  to  be  remodeled  and  enlarged  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  settlement ;  and 
secondhy,  that  all  our  institutions  were  merely  attempted 
adaptations  of  English  institutions  to  our  conditions,  con- 
sequently many  were  superfluous  and  many  were  unsuited 
and  unsuitable  to  a  widely  dispersed  population  occupying 
an  undeveloped  country. 

^Yitli  these  introductory  remarks  I  am  prepared  to  enter 
upon  my  task  vrhich  is,  not  to  trace  all  the  changes,  giving 
the  minute  details  and  dates,  but  rather,  to  give  a  sum- 
mary, of  the  Court  Systems  of  Isiorth  Carolina  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  war.  And  it  will  greatly  aid  the  mind  in 
getting  hold  of  the  facts  if  we  divide  it  into  two  periods, 
the  first  extending  up  to  the  close  of  the  proyuietary 
regime  in  1729,  and  the  other  continuing  it  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war. 

THE    GENERAL    COURT. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  embracing  the 
early  history  of  North  Carolina,  the  judicial  functions  of 
government,  as  well  as  the  legislative  and  execative,  were 
exercised  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council.  This  we  know 
from  the  fact  that  to  the  "Governor  and  Council  in  time  of 
court"  were  granted  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  in  each 
action.  It  seems  that  they  combined  the  powers  of  both  haw 
and  chancery  courts  of  England.  In  1665  authority  was 
granted  the  Governor  and  Council  to  establish  what  courts 
might  be  found  necessary.  About  the  same  time  the 
province  was  divided  into  precincts  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  representatives  to  the  Assembly.  The  same  pro- 
cess made  the  precinct  the  territorial  basis  of  a  new  court 
— the  precinct  court.     Certain  functions  were  taken  from 
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the  one  previous  tribunal  r.u(l  given  to  the  precinct  courts. 
The  older  tribunal  became  au  appellate  court,  known  as 
the  Oeuernl  Court.  It  v.'os  the  forerunner  of  our  present 
Supreme  Court.  The  Governor  and  Council  continued  to 
hold  this  court  till  near  the  close  of  the  century,  \shen 
they  ax3pointed  Justices  for  the  purpose.  Just  when  the 
change  took  efiect  is  hard  to  say,  but  vve  know  that  in  the 
year  1695  Samuel  Swann,  V\^illiara  (Hover,  and  John  Haw- 
kins held  the  General  Court.  Another  step  was  taken  in 
1713,  when  Christopher  Gale  received  a  commission  direct 
from  the  Lords  Proprietors,  making  him  Chief  Justice. 
The  number  of  Associates  varied,  there  being  but  two  in 
1713,  vvhile  in  1716  there  were  ten.  These  Associate  Jus- 
tices were  equal  in  authority  v/ith  the  Chief  Justice,  but 
in  171S  it  was  ordered  that  no  court  should  be  held  with- 
out the  latter  dignitary  being  T)resent.  These  changes 
mark  the  chief  steps  of  the  development  of  this  court  under 
the  proprietary  regime. 

The  authority  of  this  court  seems  to  have  been  commen- 
surate, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  and  on  the  other,  with 
the  courts  of  General  Session  of  the  Peace,  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, and  General  Gaol  Delivery.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended territorially  over  the  entire  province  ;  but  its  legal 
authority  was  limited  chieily  to  cases  appealed  to  it  from 
inferior  courts,  and  to  cases  whose  participants  were 
citizens  of  different  districts,  and  also  to  civil  cases  involv- 
ing more  than  a  certain  legally  fixed  sum,  usually  fifty 
pounds.  This  court  also  exercised  certain  non-judicial 
functions,  such  as  the  general  supervision  of  the  roads  of 
the  province,  the  regulation  of  fare  and  the  appointment 
of  ferrymen;  and  sometimes,  v/hen  so  directed*,  by  the 
Assembly,  it  apportioned  the  taxes  and  ordered  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  indebtedness. 

An  appeal  might  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  this 
court  to  the  King.     But  before  going   to  the  King  the 
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evidence  liad  to  be  sent  from  tlie  Gfeneral  Court  to  the 
Go^'ernor  mid  Council.  A  day  was  set  for  a  relieriring.  and 
this  body  either  approved  or  reversed  the  decision  of.  the 
General  Court.  But  it  might  be  curried  to  the  King  if 
either  party  was  still  dissatisfied ;  provided,  liowever,  that 
the  party  continuing  the  snit  incur  the  expense  ot  the 
same,  and  provided  further,  tiiat  the  case  so  appealed  be 
one  involving  no  less  than  live  hundred  pounds.  These 
restrictions  |>ractically  did  away  vdth  appeals  to  the 
Crown. 

The  executive  officer  of  this  court  was  the  Provost 
Marshal  of  the  Province.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council.  It  was  his  duty  not  only  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  General  Court,  but  to  suminon  jurymen 
and  preserve  order  during  the  convening  of  court.  He 
also  appointed  his  deputies  to  serve  the  Precinct  Courts  as 
he  served  the  General  Court.  This  formed  a  network  of 
individuals  who  were  in  close  communication  with  each 
other,  ajid  through  them  notice  could  be  given  the  people 
of  the  convening  of  the  assembly,  or  of  an  election  to  be 
held  for  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  other  things  of 
like  importance.  Another  officer  of  this  court  was  the 
Clerk,  appointed  by  the  Cliief  Justice,  v.-hose  duty  it  was 
to  act  as  scribe  for  ihe  court.  In  16T9  appeared  the  first 
Attorney-General  in  the  person  of  George  Durant.  He 
received  his  commission,  as  it  apj^ears,  from  the  Governor 
and  Council. 

THE    PRECINCT    COURT. 

This  court,  as  we  have  already  noted,  came  into  exist- 
ence about  1665  or  1670.  It  was  held  by  several  justices 
of  the  peace  in  joint  session,  one  of  whom  was  usually 
denominated  Judge.  Frequent  sessions  of  this  court  were 
held,  although  the  number  in  different  precincts  varies. 
Fiobably,  like  most  other  things,  its  sittings  were  intiu- 
enced  somewhat  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
especially  by  the  latter.     Likewise  the  number  of  justices 
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in  different  precincts  varied,  and  no  doubt  for  the  same 
reason.  As  there  were  no  court-houses  to  be  found  prior 
to  1722,  tliese  courts  were  held  at  private  residences  that 
liappe)}ed  to  be  convenient  and  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  territory  of  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  the  precinct. 
Its  scope  of  authority  underwent  many  changes  from  time 
to  time,  but  only  the  more  important  points  are  here  desired 
and  these  may  be  briefly  summarized.  In.  criminal  caues 
its  authority  extended  to  all  offences  not  punishable  with 
life,  limb  or  estate;  and^  in  civil  causes  to  suits  involving 
more  than  forty  shillings  and  less  than  fifty  pounds.  This 
court  might  punish  by  ''fines,  amercements,  forfeitures,  or 
otherwise." 

Like  a  Board  of  Commissioners  at  the  present  day,  this 
court  had  charge  of  many  matters  of  public  concern.  It 
might  take  the  probate  of  willo,  and  receive  entries  of  land. 
It  also  fuUilled  the  functions  of  the  English  Orphan's 
Court,  appointing  guardians  and  binding  orp)hans  as 
a.pprentices.  It  looked  after  the  general  management, 
(opening  and  repairing  roads,  building  bridges  and  apx^oint- 
ing  overseers)  of  the  public  highways  of  the  precinct. 
Furthermore,  it  supervised  the  administration  on  estates, 
ai3pointed  constables,  and  granted  franchises  for  building 
mills,  etc.  The  fact  is,  it  formed  the  chief  centre  of  local 
government  in  IS'orth  Carolina  during  this  early  period. 

The  decrees  of  this  court  were  executed  by  an  officer 
called  in  early  times  pirovost-marshal,  but  later  he  came  to 
be  called  sheriff.  He  was  a  deputy  of  the  Provost-Marshal 
of  the  General  Court  and  in  general  sustained  the  same 
relation  to  the  Precinct  Court  as  the  latter  did  to  the  General 
Court.  It  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  summon  jurymxen, 
which  was  done  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  present. 
There  was  also  a  Clerk  whose  business  it  v/as  to  keep  and 
transcribe  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  court. 
Attorneys,  of  course,  took  part  in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  in 
early  Proprietory  times  there  was  a  practice  of  alUwing 
advocates,  men  not  bred  to  the  law,  to  use  this  court  as  a 
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kind  of  practice  groirnd.  But  an  end  was  put  to  this  kind 
of  thing  by  an  c-rder  of  ilie  Geueral  Court  forbidding  any 
person  to  act  as  attorney -at- law  in  the  province  save 
such  as  had  been  licenced  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judges 
of  that  court. 

On  the  last  day  of  any  session  of  this  court  the  clerk 
was  required  to  read  in  open  court  the  minutes  of  all  the 
l^roceedings.  After  all  errors  had  been  duly  corrected, 
and  the  document  had  been  signed  by  the  justices,  it  was 
declared  f/ie  record  of  the  court. 

JUSTICE    OF    THE    PEACE    COUBTvS. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  this  court  vv  as  in  Perquimans 
County  in  1 679.  These  othcers  were  given  quite  an  extended 
range  in  which  to  display  other  magisterial  powers,  being 
authorized  to  inquire  by  the  oaths  of  good  and  lawful  men  of 
the  precinct  aforesaid,  by  whom  the  truth  may  be  known  of 
a  11  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  witchcraft,  enchantments,  sor- 
cerries,  magic  arts,  trespasses,  forestaliings,  regratings,  and 
extortions  wdiatsoever. ' '  Usually  their  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  did  not  extend  to  cases  involving  more  than  forty 
shillings. 

These  magistrates  must  ha.ve  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  lor  we  find  an  enactment  which 
boldly  affirms  that  ''it  has  always  been  the  custom,  time 
out  of  mind,  for  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  to 
appoint  all  officers  in  this  government,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council." 

The  executive  officer  of  this  court  was  the  constable, 
appointed  annually  by  the  justices  of  the  precinct  court, 
and  invested  with  like  powers  and  authorities  as  were  the 
constables  in  England. 

CHANCERY,    ADMIKALTY    AND    SLAVERY    COURTS. 

The  three  courts  above  mentioned  constituted  the  chief 
agencies  for  the  administration  of  justice, but  there  were  three 
other  courts  of  secondary  importance.  These  courts,  it  would 
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seem,  were  institiited  not  so  much  because  of  ariv  actual 

need  of  tlieni,  as  because  similar  courts  existed  in  the  mother  f 

country,  but  bocause  of  the  additional  fact  th^t  they  fur-  | 

nished  more  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  friends  and  kinsfolk  | 

of  the  Lords  Proprietors.  I 

•    The  first  of  these  to  be  be  mentioned  is  the  Court  of  I 

Chancery.     This  was,  os  in  Engh^nd,    a    Court  of  equity.  j 

Its  duties  do  not  seem  to  be  either  numerous  or  difiicult.  ^ 

''The  Governor  and  the  members  of  Jiis  Majesty's  Council 

are  the  judges  of  this  court,"  and  theju'esence  of  the  Gov-  ■; 

ernor  ami  at  least  live  members  of  the  Council  are  essential 

to  its  sittings.      '-Tlie   Governor  may  hold  court  when  and  4 

where  he  pleases  althoua;h   it  is  seldom  held  oftener  than  I 

twice  a  year. "  f 

When  the  General  Court  was  created,  the  chancery  juris-  I 
diction  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 

Councih     But  other  functions  were  addcod  to  these.     Wills  I 

were  proved  before  it,   executor's  accounts  were  recf^ived  f 

by  it,  and  lands  were  divided  by  it,   and  occasionally  we  I 

find  it  hearing  charges  against  cttizens.   or  against  officers  i 

for  misconduct  in  oflice.  | 

The  second  is  the  Admiralty  Court,  which  consisted  of  a  I 

Judge,  a  Register,  a  Marshal  and  an  Advocate.     The  pur-  | 

pose  of  the  court  was  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade.     Previ-  f 

ous   to   1698,    the  duties  of  this  court  devolved  upon  the  \ 

common  law  counts.     In  this  year,  however,  North  Carolina  1 

w^as  attached  to  Virginia  and  the  one  tribunal  served  both  | 

states.     But  this  arrangement  did  not  last,  and  early  in  the  ? 
next  century  the  colony  had   its  ov/n  Admiralty  Court. 
This  court  was  not  only  similar  to  the  Admiralty  Court  of 

England,  but  was  an  actual  offspring  of  it.     Its  officers  \ 

were  appointed  by  it,  and  to  it  reports  must  be  made.  f 

The  third  of  this  group  of  courts  was  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  slaves.  For  slaves,  to  be  required  to  lie  in  prison 
for  months  at  a  time  would  entail  too  much  loss  of  time 
and  labor  on  their  owners,  and  so  a  special  court  was 
established  for  the  soeedv  trial  of  these  slave  criminals.     It 
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was  rather  a  commission  and  was  coiiiposed  of  three 
jiistiees  of  the  ot  tiie  Precinct  Court  and  tliree  slave-own- 
ing free-holders.  The  uiagistrate  whose  coioniission  was 
oldest,  determined  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  After 
hearing  the  facts  in  tbe  case  the  court  had  power  to  pass 
sentence  extending  to  life  or  members  ;  or  it  miglit  inliict 
any  corpoi-al  punishment  short  of  this.  It  might  also 
command  the  proper  officer  of  the  law  to  execute  its  sen- 
tence. 

COURTS  IN  THE  KOYAL  PERIOD. 

Such  in  genera]  were  tlie  courts  in  iNorth  Carolina  at  the 
end  of  the  proprietary  government,  and  such  they  con- 
tinued for  several  years  thereafter.  The  change  of  the 
Colonial  government  from  proprietary  to  royal  had  very 
little  effect  upon  tlie  courts.  Only  such  changes  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  demanded.  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  imi^ortantof 
these  changes  that  were  made  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  first  one  of  importance  occurred  in  1738.  An  act  was 
passed  "by  his  Excellency-  Gabriel  Johnston,  Esq.,  Gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty's  Council, 
and  the  General  xlssembly  of  this  province,"  abolishing  the 
Provost-Marshals  of  the  Province  and  appointing  in- 
stead a  Sheriff  in  each  Couniy.  Three  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  each  county  m  ust  be  recommended  biennially  to  the 
Governor  by  the  court  of  the  county,  who  must  be  "most  fit 
and  able  to  execute  the  office  of  Sheriff  for  their  respec- 
tive counties."  The  Governor  ax^pointed  the  one  that 
to  him  seemed  "meet  for  the  oihce,"  and  he  served  the 
next  two  ensuing  years."  The  same  act  changed  the  name 
Precinct  to  County,  and  the  old  Precinct  Court  became 
the  County  Court,  but  its  organization  and  functions 
remained  the  same  in  essence  as  they  had  been. 

The  next  change  of  interest  came  in  174C  when  there 
was  a  general  revision  of  the  courts.  At  this  time  it  was 
enacted  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Supreme  or 
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General  Coia-t  slia.ll  be  held  and  kept  at  the  town  of 
"ISTewbern. ' '  But  the  same  act  created  a  new  court,  "a 
Court  of  Assize,  Oyer  and  TeTminer,  and  General  Deliv- 
eiy."  This  court  was  to  be  held  twice  a  year  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Attorney  General  at  each  of  the  follow- 
ing places:  *'at  Edenton  in  Chowan  County,  at  Wilming- 
ton in  New-Hanover  County,  and  at  the  court  house  in 
Edgecomb  County. ' '  Thus  the  State  was  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts.  The  number  of  districts  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demanded,  and  it  came  to 
be  called  the  Circuit  Court,  and  finally  the  Superior  Court. 
It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  a  splitting  off  of  certain  of 
the  functions  of  the  General  Court  leaving  it  to  be  the 
Supreme  Aj^pellate  Court  of  the  State.  This  latter  Court 
continued  to  meet  twice  a  year  at  "Newbern. 

*^And  for  the  better  establishing  of  the  County  Courts" 
it  was  enacted  that  they  should  be  held  four  times  in  each 
year,  and  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  '^shall  have  power 
and  authority,  as  am.ply  and  fully,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  Counties  in 
England  as  well  out  of  their  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  as 
within,  to  preserve,  maintain,  and  keep  the  peace  within 
their  respective  Counties." 

This  system  of  courts  continued  without  material  change 
till  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  great  weakness  of  the 
whole  system  was  its  instability.  The  court  laws  were  tem- 
porary and  on  account  of  political  disputes  betvv-een  the 
assembly  and  the  Governor  their  existence  was  gener- 
ally limited  to  a  certain  specihed  period,  usually  two 
years. 

This  led  to  frequent  legislation  with  its  consequent 
agitations  and  discussions  regarding  courts  and  court  sys- 
tems. But  this  w^as  greatly  remedied  in  the  closing  years 
of  Governor  Try  on' s  administration.  In  1768,  the  court 
question  was  again  taken  up,  and,  while  the  general  features 
of  the  system  w^ere  left  unaltered,  the  duratiori  of  the  same 
was  extended  to  five  years  instead  of  two,  as  formerly. 
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WILLIAM   H.  BRANSON. 

BY   J -NO.    C,    KILGO. 

Very  few  American  families  can  trace  their  ancestry 
beyond  three  or  four  generations.  This  is  clue  to  the  lack 
of  a  historical  spirit  among  the  early  settlers  of  a  country. 
They  make  no  records,  and  only  vague  traditions  carry 
their  histories  down  to  other  generations.  When  the 
Branson  family  came  to  America  cannot  be  accurately 
determined.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Thomas  Branson  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Chatham  county,  K,  C.  This  makes  the 
Branson  family  one  of  the  old  families  of  Xorth  Carolina, 
and  identifies  them  with  all  the  periods  of  the  State's 
grovv'th. 

William  Henry  Branson  belonged  to  the  fifth  generation 
from  Thomas  Branson.  William's  faiher  was  named 
Thomas,  doubtless  for  the  original  Branson,  and  was  born 
in  Randolph  count}^  near  _Asheboro,  in  the  year  1800, 
For  four  generations  the  Bianson  family  remained  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  a  fact  which  indicates  an  indisposi- 
tion to  rove  from  point  to  point  in  sersrch  of  easier  fortunes. 

Thomas  Branson,  the  father  of  William  11.  Branson,  was 
twice  married;  the  first  time  to  Miss  Mary  Lewellyn,  the 
second  time  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  was  a  Miss  Buck. 
William  was  the  only  child  l)y  tliis  second  wife.  He  was 
born  near  Cedar  Falls,  Randolpli  county.  May  23,  1860. 
His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  a  vocation  of  large  impor- 
tance in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
blacksmith  was  then  a  manufacturer,  making  not  only  all 
the  implements  of  farming,  but  all  the  pieces  of  iron  furni- 
ture in  the  best  homes.  Longfellow's  ''Tillage  Black- 
smith" commemorates  the  true  diguity  and  character  of 
the  hero  of  the  anvil.  So  Thomas  Branson  was  a  central 
figure  in  the  in<lustry  of  his  community.  He  is  described 
a;>  a  man  with  a  hu'ge  and  erect  frame,  strong  intellect,  and 
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uoble  character.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions,  and 
held  to  them  with  unshaken  fidelity ;  he  was  energetic  and 
honest  in  all  business  transactions,  while  his  genial  nature 
drew  about  him  a  host  of  friends.  One  who  knew  him 
said,  ''Never  was  there  a  more  upright,  man  than  Thomas 
Branson."  His  second  wife  was  a  woman  of  genial  nature, 
and  verv  full  of  enerG:v.  Their  onlv  son,  William  Henrv, 
got  a  good  start  in  his  parents,  and  his  record  fully  sus- 
tained their  character  in  the  larger  world  of  activity  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Thomas  Branson  died,  when  William  was  very  young. 
Tliis,  joined  with  the  extremely  poor  educational  facilities, 
gave  young  William  no  oi)portunity  to  attend  any  other 
than  a  local  school.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  grasp- 
ing the  principles  of  arithmetic  before  he  vras  twelve  years 
old,  for  he  never  attended  school  after  that  age.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  large  mental  po\^ers,  and  from  the 
earliest  he  seemed  to  have  superior  control  over  his  facul- 
ties of  mind.  Young  men  wlio  cite  such,  instances  to 
defend  their  indifference  to  educational  opportunities, 
should  first  be  sure  that  nature  has  extended  to  them  such 
a  beneficent  hand  as  it  held  out  to  him.  He  not  only  had 
faculties,  but  they  had  impetus,  and  he  was  always  learn- 
ing. Minds  run  down,  and  growth  is  arrested,  but  he  had 
the  geniu.'.;  of  endless  growth. 

His  half  sister,  Miss  Jennie  Prescott,  married  Mr.  J.  A. 
Odell,  a  merchant  in  the  town  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  live  with  them  as  a  member 
of  the  family.  This  was  a  new  era  in  William's  life.  Mr. 
Odell  is  not  only  a  man  of  stalwart  character,  but  his 
business  genius  puts  him  among  the  business  leaders  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  Young  Branson  had  the  life  of 
this  man  to  touch  him  from  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
liome  at  his  most  impressible  age.  This  may  be  called 
good  fortune  by  some  men;  it  was  destiny  to  AMlliam 
Branson.     He  went  into   the  Odell  home,  and  the  Odell 
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liorae  went  into  him.  lie  worked  in  the  store  as  a  c4erk, 
and  developed  Ills  powers  to  dtal  with  large  and  varied 
classes  of  men.  A  young  boy  behind  the  counter  of  a  busy 
store  is  not  in  the  poorest  school.  To  succeed  as  a  clerk 
requires  energetic  study  and  large  self-control.  William 
succeeded. 

He  did  not  receive  a  salary  for  the  first  four  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Odell  home,  and  was  cared  for  as  a 
son.  His  fidelity  to  the  home  relations  was  so  marked 
that  his  sister  was  never  forced  to  i^iinish  him.  Mi',  and 
Mrs,  Odell  always  knew  his  plans,  and  as  long  as  he  was 
with  them,  he  never  left  the  home  without  their  knowledge 
and  approval.  To  him  manliness  and  honor  were  inset)ar- 
able,  and  freedom  was  obedience  to  duty  and  truth.  It  is 
no  surprise  that  the  confidence  which  grew  up  in  those 
years  never  diminished  in  later  years. 

William  was  sixteen  years  old  when  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  came  on  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Odell,  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  him  and  his  work,  took  him 
to  Philadelphia.  This  opportunity  to  look  out  on  the 
world  and  feel  the  throb  of  its  eneigy  and  genius,  meant 
much  to  this  lad  of  sixteen  years.  He  did  not  return 
home  the  same  boy;  he  did  not  live  again  in  the  same 
world;  he  came  back  .a  larger  boy  in  a  larger  world.  The 
country  school  in  liandolph  county,  the  Odell  home  and 
store,  and  the  trip  to  P^hiladelphia,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sliort  visit  to  New  York,  were  the  schools  in  v/hich 
William  H.  Branson  was  educated.  In  the  first,  he  gained 
access  to  books ;  in  the  second,  access  to  business  and 
society;  in  the  third,  access  to  the  impulses  of  the  world. 
These  three  attainments  in  the  possession  of  a  highly 
endowed  man  aggregated  no  small  capital  with  which  to 
begin  life. 

When  William  returned  to  Greensboro  fj'om  Philadel- 
phia he  had  his  wardrobe  and  fifteen  cents  in  cash.  From 
this  time  he  became  an  employee  of  Afr.  Odell  on  a  salary 
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of  liflee;!  dollars  Vi  7no3'itii.  Tlius  he  entered  on  IjIs  busi- 
ness career.  In  this  day  of  restless  youth,  inipatieut  for  a 
rapid  ri^e  to  easy  and  lucrative  position.^,  the  histor}^  of 
Wil]ia:n  xL  Branson  i->  a  --Ijarp  leproof.  He  began  at  what 
men  call  the  ''bottom  round,"  not  because  those  who  loved 
him  could  not  have  elevated  him  at  once  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion, but  because  their  vvdsdoni  suggested  a  better  plan. 
Men  rule  best  who  have  served  most  faithfully  in  every 
sphere  to  be  ruled.  Young  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  a 
common  laborer  in  the  shops  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  better  president  of  the 
system.  T\apid  progress  means  early  bankruptcy,  and 
against  this  calamity  young  Branson  was  trained.  As  the 
years  passed  his  salary  grew,  so  having  learned  to  live  on 
a  snurll  salary,  lie  knew  how  to  save  from  a  larger  one. 
The  best  product  of  educotion  i;j  the  control  that  it  gives  a 
man  of  all  the  powers  of  his  nature.  To  think  accurately 
is  not  enough.  Unless  a  man  can  master  his  moral  desires, 
high  thinking  vvuli  j>rove  to  be  disastrous  thinking.  Wil- 
liam Branson  had^  been  trained  to  deny  useless  desires,  and 
he  was  no  longer  in  the  way  of  his  ov/n  success. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Durham  Cotton  Mill,  in  1884, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Odell  vras  elected  President,  and  ^Yilliam  H. 
Branson  was  chosen  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Young 
Branson  was  practically  placed  at  the  head  of  this  new 
enterprise,  for  through  him  Mr.  Odell  directed  the  busi- 
ness. At  this  time  the  cotton  manufacturing  interest 
entered  on  the  period  of  expansion  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  growth  was  rajiid,  but  the  fact  that  untrained 
men  were  necessarily  i3laced  at  the  head  of  new  mills, 
made  it  a  critical  period.  Not  only  were  new  markets  to 
be  opened  and  new  business  affiliations  formed,  but  unex- 
perienced labor  was  to  be  trained,  and  new  social  relations 
were  to  be  adjusted.  It  was  into  the  midst  of  these 
problems  that  Mr.  Branson  was  suddenly  thrown.  He 
met  them  with  an  assuring  faith.     He  was  born  to  lead 
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men.  He  knew  how  to  plan  a  worlv,  and  to  organize  and 
iiisx)ire  Iiis  forces.  No  crisis  could  tlirow  him  into  a  spasm 
of  excitenient,  but  he  was  calmest  when  tlie  ordinary  man 
Avas  most  excited.  During  the  business  panic  of  the  first 
years  of  this  decade,  he  showed  no  timidity,  but  main- 
tained that  stability  which  alone  can  secure  the  integrity 
of  business.  Business  <'i,eoius  is  rare  enough,  and  great 
enough  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  true  men,  and 
only  a  moral  quackery  discounts  it.  It  is  as  foolish  to 
think  that  every  man  can  build  or  coirtrol  large  business 
enterprises,  as  it  is  to  expect  every  man  to  write  Shakes- 
pere's  Hamlet,  or  Goethe's  Faust.  Tliis  talent  belongs  to 
the  few,  just  as  the  poetic  gt^nius  is  a  rare  talent.  Too 
much  may  be  attributed  to  opportunity,  or  so-called 
'  'good  fortune, ' '  but  the  real  opportunity  is  the  mian.  The 
modern  teachers  of  economy  rest  their  hopes  too  m.uch  in 
natural  agencies,  expecting  to  produce  w^ealth  by  changing 
circumstances.  The  problem  is  to  be  solved  in  the  man, 
not  in  the  conditions,  for  the  man  who  lacks  the  p)ower  to 
control  circumstances,  lacks  the  very  element  of  success. 
Mr.  Branson  did  not  wait  for  times  to  change  and  condi- 
tions to  become  better,  he  changed  the  conditions.  The 
real  leader  of  men  wdli  never  lack  men  to  lead.  By  the 
force  of  moral  energy  the  public  mind  moves  about  him  as 
an  appointed  center.  He  seeks  nothing ;  everything  .seeks. 
Mm.  The  large  numbei  of  enterprises  that  sought  the 
fostering  care  of  Mr.  Branson  illustrates  the  truthfulness 
of  the  statement.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Trinity  College,  a 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Trinity  College, 
Trustee  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  Director  of  the 
Fidelity  Bank,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Durham  Cotton 
Mill  and  Pearl  Cotton  Mill,  Director  of  the  Durham  and 
Oxford  Railroad,  Director  of  Odell  ^lanufacturing  Com- 
pany, Treasurer  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Finance  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference,  Steward  of  Carr  Church,  a  Trustee  of 
Churcli  property,  and  associated  in  some  way  with  various 
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other  institutions.  These  were  not  honorary  positions,  but 
enterprises  which  s'oaght  the  wise  direction  of  this  strong 
man.  So  they  were  to  him  responsibilities,  and  got  from 
his  closest  study  and  faithful  direction.  In  the  meetings 
of  these  Boards  he  was  alv/ays  active.  Mr.  Branson's 
success  as  a  business  man  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one 
element  of  character.  He  was  a  man  whose  faculties  com- 
passed large  and  varied  spheres,  so  that  he  put  into  his 
plans  ideas  gathered  from  many  points  of  view^  and  pro- 
tected on  every  side. 

Men  who  have  large  aptitudes  for  business  rarely  develop 
social  tastes.  There  is  an  antagonism  between  the  two 
spheres,  and  only  men  of  great  adaptability  can  so  har- 
monize them  as  to  make  tlieui  serve  each  other.  The 
business  man  regards  a  social  occasion  as  a  vv^aste  of  time, 
and  when  forced  into  a  social  assembly,  finds  himself 
cramped  and  vexed.  Close  calctilations  and  stern  facts 
injure,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  those  sentiments  ti^yon 
which  society  rests.  The  loss  of  faculties  is  a  common 
calamity,  especially  the  more  tmselhsh  faculties  that  can- 
not be  traded  in  the  markets.  Mr.  Branson  was  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  He  could  lay  aside  the  calculations  of 
the  othcej  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  conditions  of  the 
market,  shut  out  the  roar  of  machinery,  and  throw  himself 
with  genial  enthusiasm  into  a  lawn  party  of  his  little  girl, 
or  a  social  function  of  largest  proportions.  He  was  not 
dragged  into  these ;  he  had  a  highly  developed  social 
nature.  Three  things  made  him  social.  He  was  nattirally 
a  man  of  deep  and  refined  sympathies,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  find  his  life's  satisfaction  in  himself.  The 
second  cause  is  found  in  the  genial  associations  of  the 
Odell  home.  In  it  he  had  his  natural  social  sentim.ents 
trained  and  gratified.  The  third  cause  was  a  haj?py  mar- 
riage. December  17,  1SS5,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara 
Sargent,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Two  lives  may  make  one 
great  life,  or  they  may  destroy  each  other.     The  uiuon  in 
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nianied  life  is  not  a  legal  agreoinent,  to  which  society  sets 
its  approval.  It  is  a  m^'stical  linity,  where  two  thoughts 
and  two  impulses  so  fuse  into  each  other  as  to  consume  ail 
separate  identity  in  a  new  and  larger  expression.  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  marriage.  Legal  contracts  and  ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies  cannot  so  unite  wliat  nature  has  forever 
divorced.  The  law  of  congeniality  is  as  rigid  as  the  lavv'  of 
gravity,  and  ruin  can  only  come  from  an  attem^pt  to  reverse 
it.  Forced  nature  is  wrecked  history.  William  Branson 
and  Clara  Qwrgeni  loere  iriarried.  She  was  to  him  the 
ideal  woman.  Genial,  sympathetic,  loving,  and  faithful, 
she  was  to  him  a  poem,  the  passion  of  whose  movement 
was  a  divine  impulse,  keeping  alive  the  diviner  sides  of 
his  nature.  With  him,  she  could  never  degenercite  into  a 
soft  social  show :  with  her,  lie  could  never  become  a 
hardened  man  of  the  market.  Society  is  at  its  best,  or  its 
worst,  in  the  home.  In  this  house  it  was  at  its  best.  Mr. 
Branson  had  his  Ijiisiness  day,  but  when  that  ended  he 
gave. himself  to  his  family.  The  city  of  Durham  will  not 
forget  the  evening  rides  he  took  v/ith  his  family.  The 
sight  was  a  sermon  on  ^'liow  to  love  and  how  to  be  loved." 
Little  William,  his  only  son,  was  sent  to  the  liome  of  a 
neighbor  on  the  morning  of  the  accident  that  robbed  him 
of  a  father,  and  vras  not  allowed  to  return  home  till  night. 
He  was  brought  into  his  mother's  room  just  at  the  hour 
of  the  day  when  the  family  circle  v»'as  at  its  best.  The 
little  fellow  at  a  moment  felt  the  distress  of  his  father's 
absence,  and  his  first  utterance  was,  "Mamma,  where  is 
papa?' '  His  little  life  had  its  joys  in  the  hours  of  a  father's 
presence  in  the  home.  Little  Annie's  parties,  his  wife's 
social  occasions,  companionship  with  his  friends,  and  the 
annual  social  functions  of  Trinity  College,  all  received  his 
best  contributions  of  joy  and  gladness. 

His  social  nature  did  liim  great  service  in  his  business 
relations.  It  not  only  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  men  with  whom  he  had  transactions,  but  it  saved 
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liis  biisiuess  plans  and  Diet  bods  from  the  monotony  of  haj'd 
and  cold  mechanisuA.  Between  tlie  manager  and  the  laborer 
there  must  be  some  tiling  moi'e  than  a  contract.  Otherwise, 
trickery  and  suspicions  arise  that  hinder,  if  tliey  do  not 
ruin,  a.n  enterprise.  Legislation  can  do  very  little,  if  it 
can  do  anything,  to  prevent  friction  between  capital  and 
labor.  Lilitly,  it  has  created  more  friction  than  it  has 
preveiited.  The  friction  has  its  rise  in  that  margin  which 
lies  outside  of  legal  control,  a  sphere  which  modern 
sociologists  have  ignored.  There  mast  be  a  point  of  per- 
sonal contact  between  labor  and  capital,  and  no  increase 
in  wages  wdll  ever  act  as  a  substitute  for  this  personal  and 
moral  bond.  Labor  wants  the  inspiration  of  personal 
regard ;  capital  wants  the  assurance  of  personal  confidence. 
The  necessity  is  a  common  necessitj^  Mr.  Branson  solved 
the  problem,  just  as  very  many  other  wise  men  have  solved 
it.  He  touched  the  lives  of  those  who  worked  under  him 
with  a  sincere  sympathy  and  regard.  He  did  not  patron- 
ize them,  as  he  did  not  patronize  any  man.  He  never 
called  them  his  '-oijeratives,"  ^'hands''  or  ^''laborers,"  but 
'*our  people.  ■'  This  ^^as  not  a  conventionalism,  for  he 
held  them  in  the  high  esteem  of  kinsliip,  and  never  met 
them  on  any  other  basis.  The  entire  community  organized 
around  him  with  f>erfect  confidence.  Free  himself  from 
the  feelings  of  lordship,  they  were  free  from  the  sense  of 
serfdom.  Friction  is  not  possible  under  such  conditions, 
and  the  sorrow  of  '''our  people"  when  this  man  was  smitten 
down,  attested  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  his  leadership. 
When  Mr.  Branson  was  seventeen  years  old  he  was 
converted  at  a  meeting  held  in  West  Market  Methodist 
church,  in  Greensboro,  jST.  C.  At  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Methodist  church.  His  parents  were  Methodists,  and 
his  associations  after  he  left  the  home  of  his  mother,  pre- 
served in  hiin  the  faith  of  tiu3  household.  He  was  never  a 
bad  boy,  and  knew  nothing  of  "sowing  wild  oats,''  an 
expression  used  to  aj3ologize  for  the  unnecessary  sins  of 
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youth-  The  most  intimate  compairion  of  hifi  hoyliood  tells 
with  joy  that  he  iie^^er  heard  yoiiog  Branson  use  an  impare 
vv'ord,  or  relate  an  unclean  joke.  Upon  this  foundation  of 
j3iirity  and  integrity  rested  his  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ 
to  save  him.  Into  his  chiireli  inenibersliip  he  put  all  of 
his  energies.  He  was  a  great  churchnian,  studying  tlie 
doctrines  and  polity  of  his  church,  and  using  his  knowl- 
edge for  its  best  interests.  He  was  no  bigot,  l)ut  he  \vas 
loyal  at  all  times  to  the  church  of  Ms  choice.  In  every 
matter  affecting  the  work  of  his  clrurch,  he  supported  an 
aggressive  policy,  and  took  a  broad  view^  of  every  move- 
ment. With  the  ethics  of  narrow  and  seliisli  men  he  had 
no  sympathy.  Though  young,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  Xorth  Carolina  Conference,  In  his 
own  church,  his  pastor  found  him  an  ideal  layman,  true  to 
his  vows,  active  in  all  churcli  worlv,  and  the  center  of 
greatest  influence.  He  was  not  only  active  in  the  business 
of  the  church,  but  in  revival  services  gave  liis  energies  to 
the  one  work  of  saving  his  fellowraan.  As  treasurer  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Finance  the  entire  iinancial  w^ork  of  the 
year  In.  the  North  Carolina  Conference  passed  under  his 
review.  He  was  always  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, never  alkrwing  business  to  keep  him  away,  or  to 
call  him  houie  before  his  work  was  iinished.  iNo  man  ever 
heard  him  complain  that  the  church  work  inter f erred  v.dth 
his  business.  He  did  not  carry  his  factories  to  the  Confer- 
ence sessions,  and  did  not  fret  to  return  to  them.  Such 
fidelity  commands  confidence,  and  his  church  was  glad  to 
honor  him.  Some  men  use  church  honors  for  selfish  ends, 
and  seek  them  for  distant  aims.  Mr.  Branson  sought 
nothing;  everything  sought  him.  Twice  he  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Conference;  the  tirst  time  at  the  session  of 
1894,  in  Memphis.  Tennessee,  and  as  an  alternate  in  the 
last  session,  which  met  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May,  1S98. 
In  this  body  he  was  an  important  legislator.  Bi'oad- 
minded,  aggressive,  and  wise,  he  threw  his  infiuence  where 
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he  judged  best  for  tlie  life  and  liiogress  of  the  church. 
His  faith  could  not  be  disturbed  by  tiiose  alarmists  whose 
mental  lioiizons  were  tortured  with  imaginary  storms. 
* 'Their  wild  dreams  do  not  disturb  me,"  he  vrould  say. 
•'Our  Bishops  are  wise  and  godly  men  and  we  can  risk 
them,"  was  fundamental  with  him.  Some  men  are  mon- 
umental characters  whose  records  imjxart  assurance  and 
give  great  stability  to  cardinal  truth.  In  the  cliurch, 
William  H.  Branson  was  such  a  character. 

He  was  a  true  man.  His  appearance  spoke  out  the 
magniiicence  of  his  character.  Tall  and  erect,  w^eighing 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  with  a  large  head,  broad 
brow,  bright  and  expressive  eye,  strong  features,  and 
noble  movement,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  high  honor 
and  noble  Impulses.  He  had  the  model  figure  of  a  hero. 
God  does  not  build  such  temples  in  which  to  house  bats; 
the  occupant  of  such  a  divine  structure  has  exalted  rights 
which,  if  obeyed,  makes  him  God's  nobleman.  Y\"iriiam 
H.  Branson  obeyed  tliem.  He  was  just  reaching  up  to 
that  period  of  life  when  everything  is  full  of  glad  proph- 
ecies. All  the  years  of  his  life  w>:-re  years  of  apj)arent 
preparation,  and  his  friends  rejoiced  that  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  foundation  me^isured  an  imiriense  future. 
In  the  glow  of  these  hopes,  death  came  to  him  while  he 
w^as  in  the  path  of  dtuty,  the  only  path  in  which  he  ever 
made  a  foot-print.  A  darker  shadow  never  fell  on  any 
community  than  the  one  that  came  to  the  city  of  Durham 
when,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1899,  William  H. 
Branson,  by  a  fearful  accident,  was  taken  away.  In  him 
seemed  to  be  unborn  history.  It  will  have  its  birth  in 
higher  realms,  for  tliere  is  no  cessation  of  life.  Noble 
powers  may  not  have  sufficient  time  in  this  life,  they  will 
get  it  in  the  life  beyond. 
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A  SANER   CITIZENSHIP. 

ADI>RF.SS  BY  JUDGE   H!::NRY   O.    CONNOR 

On  the  occasion,  of  the  first  annual  Civic  Celebration  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical 
Sociely,  February  22,  iS'/^. 

{Sienographically  Repotted  by  D.    IV.  NeZi^'!}in.) 

Ladies  and  GenUemeu : 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  political  struggle  in 
this  State  I  canie  out  of  it  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear, 
I  was  in  a  frarrie  of  iiiinci  which  raacle  me  willing  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  do  almost  anything  that  looked  to  the 
welfare  of  l!sorth  Carolina  and  her  people.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  when  the  kind  invitation  came,  that  in  the 
discharge  of  tiLe  d.uty  or  this  hour  I  should  hnd  myself 
wearied  in  mind  and  body,  by  the  duties  of  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  Honse  of  Representatives.  If  so,  I  should  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  invitation  of  the  President  of 
yonr  Historical  Association  to  impose  iiiy  thoughts  upon 
yon.  But  I  have  in  the  past  forty  days  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  keeping 
of  pledges  and  promises — a  most  convenient  thing  fur 
jjoliticians  to  do  or  not  to  do,  according  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  and  the  i)olitical  outlook  may  suggest  to  the 
prudent.  1  am  reminded  that  ''boys  make  men,''  and  we 
men  to-day  are  interested  in  how  the  boys  are  going  to 
think  and  act.  I  am  not  announcing  myself  as  candidate 
for  any  office,  but  wan  I  to  say  a  word  in  season,  I  have 
found  it  very  prudent  about  my  own  household,  not  to 
make  promises  tmless  I  intended  to  keep  them.  1  bring  to 
yon  a  message,  and  trust  that  you  will  pass  my  imper- 
fections by,  in  regard  to  the  maimer  of  its  delivery,  in 
consideration  of  vvhat  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  do  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  me,  as  to  every 
citizen  of  North  Carolina,  that  this  institution,  under  the 
guidance  of  these  able  and  zealous  gentlemen  who  so  well 
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lead  YOU  iii  iLe  paths  of  knowledge  and  fit  you  for  the 
duties  of  citizensliip,  lias  established  this  Society  and  has 
inaugurated  a  series  of  exercises  upon  this  day.  1  shall 
not  undertake  to  indulge  in  any  eulogiuni  upon  the  father 
of  our  country — a  subject  Vv'hich  has  not  been  exhausted, 
because  it  is  inexhaustible — but  I  shall  nndertake  to  present 
to  you  some  thoughts  suggested  by  the  example  of  this 
gentleman  and  citizen.  The  words  given  you  in  his  mes- 
sage, which  has  Just  been  read,  present  him  to  you  in  a  far 
better  manner  than  I  can  do,  but  we  are  reminded  upon 
this  day  wlien  we  consider  the  life,  services  and  example 
of  George  Washington,  that  the  heritage  v/hich  he  left  us 
was  not  only  one  conferring  great  rights  and  privileges  but 
imposing  responsibilities  and  duties.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom,  where  one  is  the  inheritor  of  these,  to  seek  for, 
and  learn  to  discharge,  those  duties.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  not  be  an  entire  waste  of  this  hour,  to  talk 
about  the  demands,  the  needs  and  the  necessities  of  North 
Carolina  in  a  special  sense,  and  of  our  country  in  a  larger 
and  more  general  sense,  of  the  coming  generation,  of  the 
boys  who  are  soon  to  be  men.  We  are  living  in  a  most 
interesting,  I  will  not  say  ''the''  most  interesting,  age:  and 
it  may  be  that  when  the  history  of  these  days  Is  written, 
unprejudiced  historians  will  tell  our  children  that  we  did 
live  in  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  We  have  passed  through  one  of  the  centuries 
filled  to  overtiowing  with  important  events,  respecting  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  But  what  the  coming  century 
has  for  us  will  depend,  in  a  very  large  measure,  speaking 
from  a  hum.an  standpoint,  upon  the  lessons  which  we  learn 
from  the  i3^^st  and  present,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
use  those  lessons,  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
will  come  to  us  in  the  near  future.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  political,  soci;il.  and  industrial  conditions 
which  demand  oui  attention  as  citizens,  do  call  for  and 
demand  a  sane — that  is,  healthy,  strong,  type  of  civic  virtue 
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and  manhood.  Civilization  is  but  the  result  of  tliosc^ 
forces,  social,  iiitellectual,  aiid  policical,  whicli  are  con- 
stantly working  out  tlieir  results,  using  human  ap;'jncles 
as  the  factors  in  the  jirobleni.  That  these  fore  !S  have 
culrainated  and  brought  forth  in  these  the  last  years  of  this 
century,  conditions  of  exceeding  interest  and  importance, 
no  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  see.  It  forces  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.  The  first  requisite 
for  a  good  citizen  is  that  he  shall  be  heaithy-ndnded,  that 
he  Siiall  be  sane,  that  lie  shall  not  be  insane  or  unhealthy. 
I  think  it  is  Carlyle  who  says,  in  speaking  of  Scott,  that 
he  was  of  all  men  the  -diealthiest-minded."  That  is, 
he  had  that  type  of  mind  and  character  which  took  a  sound, 
sane^  healthy  \-iew  of  life,  its  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
problems.  He  says  that  to  be  healthy-minded  is  no  small 
thing.  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  many  of  the 
|)olitical  evils  which  come  to  ns,  and  prevent  the  logical 
working  out  of  the  political  forces  by  which  w-e  are  sur- 
rounded, are  brought  about  by  a  want  of  a  healthy-minded 
citizenship,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to  take  in  the 
entire  situation.  A  man  must  not  simp~)ly  look  at  one  side 
of  a  problem.  That  is  what  we  call  small  politics.  There 
are  some  who  have  been  in  our  General  Assemblies,  if  not 
in  the  one  now  in  Haleigh,  who  imagine  that  every  time 
they  vote  upon  some  little  measure,  for  instance,  whether 
the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  have  twenty-five  or 
fifteen  cents  for  some  services,  his  whole  political  future  is 
involved.  To  see  these  men  talking  at  white  heat  upon 
such  matters  is  amusing.  Kow  that  is  what  I  call 
unhealthy-minded  citizenship ;  men  who  permit  their  minds 
to  be  distracted  in  dealing  with  large  problems  by  such 
iniluences  are  not  healthy- minded,  they  are  afiected  too 
largely  by  the  small  things.  The  truly  heal  thy -minded 
man  enjoys  all  his  surroundings  and  conditions,  because 
his  body  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  he  breathes  the 
pure  air  and  all  which  comes  with  it,  and  he  gets  life  and 
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beauty  and  happiness  out  of  it.  So  the  healthy-minded 
rutin  morally,  as  I  believe  Mr.  Drummond  says,  is  ^'iu 
correspondence  with  his  environments.''  Now  the  thing 
to  do  -S  to  get  in  a  healthy  environment  and  then  get  in 
symj^athy  vrith  it.  Tins  is  wliat  we  need  in  North  Carolina, 
because,  as  I  said,  vTe  have  passed  through  a  period  in 
which  there  has  been  great  disturbance,  in  which  condi- 
tions have  been  sucli  that  the  healthy  laws  of  X)olitical 
life  have  not  been  permitted  to  operate,  or  their  opei'a- 
tion  has  been  disturbed.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  any  practica.1  political  questions.  That  the  polit- 
ical develop^i^enr  of  atVairs  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
disturbed  by  conditions,  and  I  think,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
by  somx  very  unhealthy  conditions,  is  beyond  controversy. 
We  have  reached  a  period  in  the  poiitical  development 
of  North  Carolina,  when  the  people  have  said  that  they 
desire  to  get  upon  a  healthier  basis  ;  and  to  do  so,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  very  important  changes  be  made  in  their 
laws,  both  statutory  and  organic.  These  changes  are  going 
to  impose  upon  the  citizen  a  degree  of  responsibility,  and 
upon  you  young  men,  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
will  demand  the  exercise  of  your  very  highest  facul- 
ties. One  of  the  first  questions  for  a  healthy-minded 
citizen  to  ask,  is  vrhether  a  proposed  measure  is  right. 
That  is  the  first  question  which  a  healthy-mind  asks  itself. 
Too  often  it  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  that  this  question 
has  been  passed  by.  Too  many  simply  ask  whether  it  is 
expedient.  Undoubtedly,  conditions  have  existed  among 
us  which  hare  prevented,  I  do  not  say  ougld  to  have 
prevented,  the  best  and  freest  exercise  of  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship.  We  who  are  living  factors  in  North 
Carolina,  hope  that  by  our  eiforts,  and  by  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  people  of  North  Carolina,  we 
may  present  to  you,  when  you  shall  enter  upon  the 
stage  of  life,  conditions  which  shall  enable  you,  and  shall 
demand  of  you,  that  youi   shall  never   answer    a  question 
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in  regard  to  your  ]:)o]ltica].    duty  in   respect  to  its  expe- 
diency. 

As  we  all  know,  this  qne:stion  lias  given  grave  concern, 
and  been  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  development  of  a  healthy 
and  sane  and  civic  mind  in  ISortli  Carolina.  In  obedience 
to  what  we  understand  to  be  the  vvill  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  vv'e  are  seeking  to  get  rid  of  that  disturbing  factor. 
Till  ^\e  do  it,  past  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  free  play  to  the  best  type  of  citizenship  in  the 
State.  If  we  shall  succeed  in  the  ellort  there  will  corae  to 
the  v/hite  man  of  North  Carolina>  having  put  this  thing 
away  from  them,  responsibilities  which  v;ill  call  for  the 
very  highest,  sanest,  strongest  type  of  citizenship  and 
manhood.  I  would  impress  upon  you  young  men,  I  wouM 
impress  upon  your  minds  and  hearts,  that  you  mnst  learn 
and  begin  now  to  understand,  api)reciate,  and  strengthen 
yourselves  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  wdll 
come  to  you  when  you  shall  have  in  your  keeping  the 
manhood,  reputation,  and  character  of  North  Carolina; 
when  the  political  antagonism  between  the  two  races  shall 
have  disappeared,  as  1  most  firmly  believe  it  will  do, 
believing  that  in  my  effort  to  bring  it  about  I  am  acting 
from  the  highest  patriotic  motives,  and  without  any  reward 
for  any  party  views  in  this  matter,  but  loooking  at  it  as  a 
man  and  citizen.  When  done  we  can  no  longer  excuse 
ourselves  from  discharging  our  duties  in  regard  to  the 
Negroes  of  the  State,  but  we  must  meet  the  responsibilities 
like  men,  like  sane,  sound,  virtuous-minded  citizens.  A 
man  who  has  no  higher  conception  of  what  ''white  suprem- 
acy" means  in  North  Carolina  than  the  subordination  of 
an  inferior  race  to  the  superior  is  an  unpatriotic  citizen.  It 
is  not  for  any  such  purpose  that  I  tell  you  that  for  night  after 
night,  till  past  midnight,  the  best  thought  of  the  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  has  gathered  together  and  worked  and 
struggled  to  bring  about  tliis  result,  and  I  trust  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  and  especially  the  young  man- 
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liood  of  i^Torrli  Garoliiia,  wi]l  not  so  tiDderstaiid  it.  When 
V'/e  present  to  the  people  an  op])OA'tnuity  to  remove  thh 
disturbing  factor  from  tJiem  we  at  the  same  time  present  to 
tliem  the  demand  to  take  with  this  deliverance  a  sense  oi 
respoBsibility  for  these  people.  This  is  one  respect  in 
which  those  conditions  v/hicli  are  soon  to  come  n]3on  ns 
demand  a  high  order  of  sane  citizenship — to  deal  juslIy 
and  righlty  Vvitli  these  people,  to  see  that  their  rights  are 
j)rotected.  And  b}'  so  doing  we  strengthen  ourselves.  The 
whole  pliilosophy  lies  in  this,  that  in  constant  antagonism 
and  struggling  for  supremacy,  the  worst  of  both  races  is 
brought  into  play,  but  by  removing  this  condition,  the 
highest,  best  and  purest  motives  of  both  races  will  be  given 
play  and  operation.  We  trust  to  the  young  manhood  of 
North  Carolina  that  we  shall  not  be  disax)pointed. 

The  next  subject  wliich  engages  m}^  mind  on  this  line  of 
thought  is  this :  I  believe  that  the  Eip  Van  "Winkleism, 
with  vrhich  Xorth  Carolina  has  been  twitted,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  If  you  observe  the  tendency  and  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  keeping  v/ith  the  entire 
nation,  we  are  on  the  eave  of  a  great  forward  movement  in 
the  development  of  industries  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  The  carrying  of  our  commerce  into  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  unbridling  and  loosing  of  American  com- 
merce and  going  into  the  markets  of  the  v/orld  to  com]3ete 
wuth  all  other  nations  and  j^eoples,  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  brightest  signs  of  the  times.  I  have  longed  to  see  the 
da}^  when  commercial  shavery  should  be  ended ;  I  believe 
that  the  very  highest  type  of  manhood  is  produced  by  the 
freest  joossible  play  of  those  faculties  v/ith  which  God  has 
endowed  man,  so  I  believe  in  a  community  sense,  the  high- 
est and.  best  in  the  community,  state,  and  nation,  is 
brought  ribout  by  the  freest  i^ossible  play  of  those  forces 
which  build  up  and  make  a  grand  and  glorious  people. 
Were  it  in  my  power  I  would  raze  every  custom  house  in 
the  world.     They  have  b^^en  the  barriers  of  Christian  civil- 
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isation,  done  more  to  delay  the  time  wlien  there  shall  be  a 
common  brotherliood  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
to  retard  the  developm.ent  of  the  human  race,  to  bring 
about  wars  and  strife.,  to  deveh:)p  selfishness,  and  to  cause 
a  thousand  other  obstacles  to  the  highest  development  of 
the  peoples  of  this  world.  I  think  I  see  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  a  removal  of  these  barriers,  and  as  this  comes  about 
you  are  going  to  find  that  right  here  among  us,  and  I  see 
it  every  day,  I  see  it  when  sitting  in  the  speaker's  chair  in 
Raleigh,  when  bills  are  sent  from  every  section  of  the 
state,  asking  us  to  charter  industrial  cor]3orations  and 
make  the  waters  do  service,  to  give  to  the  state  opportu- 
nity to  develop  its  great  resources.  Now  this  condition  of 
tilings  is  going  to  bring  about  a  demand  that  we  shall 
regulate  and  practically  control  this  new  development,  this 
new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  in  Nortii  Carolina. 
Nothing  that  is  good  should  be  obstructed,  but  we  know 
that  some  times  it  happens  that  the  very  highest  aspira- 
tions of  man  have  to  be  guided  with  discretion,  because 
something  is  said  to  us  about  a  zeal  that  is  without  knowledge. 
Therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  sane,  sotind  citizen  in 
North  Carolina,  to  deal  wisely  with  these  forces.  To 
thv/art  or  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  state  by  legis- 
lation, to  say  to  the  young  man  whose  mind  is  active,  who 
sees  in  the  river  tha.t  he  passes  along  in  the  forest  that 
surrounds  his  home,  an  opportunity  for  usefulness  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  that  we  will  not  encourage  him,  to 
stiile  that  ambition,  is  tinwise.  We  siiould  see  to  it  that  it 
develops  along  healthy,  sound  lines,  that  shall  work  out 
the  highest  and  best  results. 

Freedom  is  defined  somewhat  like  this:  It  is  the  right 
to  exercise  ones  faculties,  to  do  those  things  which  one  has 
a  right  to  do,  and  in  doing  iliem  not  to  interfere  with 
others'  rights  to  exercise  like  faculties.  When  you  get 
that  condition  of  things,  then  you  have  a  I'topia,  when 
every  man  can   move  along  in  harmonious  relation  with 
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every  otlier  man,  working  his  destiny  and  reacbiog  out  for 
the  liighest  and  best  results  of  bis  labors,  Vvuthout  doing 
any  injury  or  injustice  to  any  other  man.  Then  yon  have 
a  sane,  sound,  political  condition,  and  it  is  to  that  end  we 
should  strive.  In  doing  that  you  find  a  great  inany  dis- 
turbing elements. 

In  the  first  place,  when  you  go  out  and  begin  your  life 
work,  you  will  find  a  great  many  j^eople  who  are  always 
believing  that  the  country  is  about  ruined,  that  this  or 
that  particular  industry  is  overdone,  that  this  or  tliat 
thing  don't  pay.  These  croakers  who  go  about  complain- 
ing because,  forsooth,  they  have  not  put  in  enough  industry 
or  skill,  have  not  been  willing  to  tit  thenrselves  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  life,  that  therefore  it  can't  be  done.  They 
are  unhealthy,  or  sickly  people.  A  healthy -minded, 
healthy-bodied  young  man  who  has  built  up  for  himself  a 
strong,  vigorous  body,  and  strong  mental,  or  moral  calibre, 
should  not  l")e  discouraged  by  them.  I  have  been  hearing 
about  this  old  state  being  on  the  down  grade  ever  since  I 
was  21  years  old.  In  the  town  in  which  I  live  I  have  heard 
it  prophesied  year  after  year  that  the  town  had  outgrown 
itsell'  and  was  not  going  to  grow  any  more.  I  have  some 
friends  there  who  thought  that  real  estate  had  reached  the 
veiy  highest  value  years  ago.  A'et  it  is  higher  to-day, 
worth  more,  more  folks  vvant  it,  is  put  to  more  useful 
])urposes,  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  town.  So  don't 
get  discouraged  when  you  encounter  these  sickly  minded 
folks,  who  are  always  prophesying  that  the  State  of  Xorth 
Carolina  has  reached  its  acme  and  is  going  to  take  a  down 
grade.  That  is  not  a  healthy-rninded  condition.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  in  reading  the  other  day  what  1  thought 
was  one  of  the  best  addresses  which  I  have  read  for  many 
years,  that  of  Senator  Hoar,  from  Massachusetts,  made  in 
Charleston.  I  think  it  wa.s  one  of  the  best  tributes  to  the 
civilization  of  South  Carolina  and  her  x^eople,  and  one  of 
the  finest  settings  forth  of  the  |)r^sent  conditions,  by  a 
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wise  and  good  lYian,  I  over  saw.  He  said  that  the  older 
lie  grew  tlie  more  lio]>'-rrd.  lie  becairic  and  tlie  more  confi- 
dence he  had  in  his  fellowinan.  And  it  struck  me  that  rio 
human  being  could  have  paid  to  that  old  man  so  grand  a 
tribute  as  he  unconsciously  paid  to  himself.  He  had 
evidently  led  a  healthy  life,  he  v/as  in  a  healtliy  frame  of 
mind.  He  is  a  man  of  seventy  years,  who  has  spent  a 
large  part  of  that  time  in  public  life.  And  that  which, 
gave  liis  words  a  special  value,  was  that  be  was  in  a  city 
and  said  those  words,  and  applied  them  to  the  conditions 
which,  lie  there  found,  a  city  v;hich,  some  forty  years  ago, 
expelled  bis  father  because  of  his  views  about  a  x)eGuliar 
institution  to  which  ihose  people  were  then  attached. 
Is'ow,  gentlemen,  T  tell  you  it  demands  a  man  to  have  said 
those  v^'ords,  and  to  have  said  them  in  that  place.  If  you 
and  I  can  live  to  be  three  score  and  ten  years  old,  and  can, 
at  that  time,  give  that  testimony,  if  that  is  our  experience, 
we  shall  have  lived  to  a  grand  purpose.  f'he  address  so 
impressed  my  mind  that  I  love  to  dwell  upon  it.  There 
are  thousands  of  like  experiences.  I  believe  it  is  tlie 
experience  of  all  good  men,  but  it  was  so  generous  and 
brave  to  have  said  it  then  and  there.  I  trust  that  the  time 
will  come  w^hen  the  very  highest  type  of  manhood  in  IN  orth. 
Carolina  can  go  to  Boston  and  say  the  same  thing. 

Speaking  upon  this  line  of  v.diat  I  iliink  to  be  the  future 
of  North  Carolina,  in  respect  to  the  industrial  development 
of  the  state,  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen  :  A  man 
who  makes  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  worship  it,  to 
make  an  idol  of  it,  is  a  base  human  being ;  but  the  num 
who  makes  it,  wdio  works  and  labors  and  makes  it  honestly 
that  he  may  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellownmn,  is 
entitled  to  and  should  receive,  tlie  respect  of  all  good  men. 
Of  course  advantageous  circumstances  often  give  a  man  an 
opportunity  to  make  great  wealth.  You  go  into  the 
country  v.'here  our  boys  are  raised,  walk  about  the  roads 
and  come  upon  an  old  man  wiio  has  a  good  farm  and  a 
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comfortable  lio?iie,  talk  to  liim  and  you.  will  iiiid  that  lie  is 
a  sane  man.  He  may  not  be  an  intellectual  man,  or  have  a 
veiy  ])road  view  of  n  nest  ions,  bnt  you  will  ilnJ  in  general, 
that  he  is  a  man  endowed  with  a  good  strong  mind,  and 
has  got  sense.  I  do  not  speak  about  those  men  who,  by 
sharp  practices,  make  money.  That  is  a  different  class  of 
people  altogether.  Nov*-.  I  favor  very  much  that  we  should 
put  into  the  constitutional  amendment  the  provision,  that 
a  man  who  has  three  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property, 
should  vote,  vrliether  or  not  he  corJd  read  or  write.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  conservative  provision  in  our  law. 
Were  you  aware  that,  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  for 
many  years  a  roan  could  not  sit  upon  a  jury  unless  he  was 
a  freeholder.  There  is  nothing  in  the  possession  of  a  piece 
of  land  that  confers  upon  him  any  illness  for  service  upon 
the  jury,  but  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  that  was  the  philos- 
ophy of  it:  that  if  he  was  a  freeholder  and  took  enough 
interest  in  his  country  and  state  and  family  to  buy  for 
himself  a  hom.e,  that  it  gave  hirn  an  interest  and  made  him 
a  conservative  citizen. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  think  indicates  in  a 
high  degree  a  sane,  sound  citizenship — and  I  say  that  in 
North  Carolina  we  haven't  got  as  much  of  it  as  we  ought 
to  have — and  that  is  ''patience."  Did  it  ever  strike  you 
how  many  failures  North  Carolina  had  to  record  because 
her  people  were  so  impatient?  They  v/ere  so  unwilling 
when  a  new  line  of  work  was  undertaken,  to  wait  and 
abide  the  result.  I  do  believe  that  more  harm  is  done  to 
our  best  development  by  this  spirit  of  restlessness  and 
unwillingness  to  wait  than  any  other.  They  too  frequently 
forget  that  you  cannot  manufacture  institutions.  You 
boys  have  learned  this  was  tried  in  the  early  settlement  of 
North  Carolina.  A.  v/ise  philosopher  in  England  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  constitution  for  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  X)^ece  of  work,  but  you  know  that  when  they 
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sent  it  over  here  and  tried  to  make  it  tit  our  people — these 
X)eoj>le  that  lived  in  the  woods  and  had  good  practical 
sense,  thev  rejected  it.  It  had  not  grown  out  of  their 
political  conditions  and  wants.  Probably  there  is  nothing 
in  North  Carolina  alrecting  its  material  welfare,  which  is 
more  needed  than  good  roads ;  and  yet  I  pledge  you  ray 
word  that  if  you  read  the  statutes  of  Kortli  Carolina  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  there  has  hardly  been  a  road  law 
passed  by  one  legislature  that  was  not  repealed  by  the 
next.  I  vrant  to  say  one  thing  to  you  about  that  sort  of 
thing,  that  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources 
and  other  interests  of  the  state  that  you  must  have 
patience.  The  good  things  in  this  life  don't  grow  in  a 
day.  One  of  tiie  saddest  and  yet  one  of  the  noblest  lives 
1  ever  read  in  this  day  and  generation  is  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. I  think  he  was  one  of  tlie  finest  specimens  of 
manhood  the  19th  century  has  produced,  and  pardon  me 
for  saving  so,  but  I  believe  I  have  read  every  biography 
that  has  been  written  of  him.  }3ut  this  thought  always 
occurs  to  me  in  reading  of  that  old  man  in  his  great  efforts 
to  advance  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  his  country, 
that  it  did  seem  that  every  time  when  he  was  about  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  he  had  in  hand  something 
happened  for  which  he  was  in  no  sense  responsible,  vrhich 
thwarted  and  dashed  all  his  hopes.  And  yet  that  old  man 
never  complained,  but  went  right  ahead.  He  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  a  large  measure.  One  of  the  lessons  taught  us 
by  that  old  man  is  the  necessity  for  patience.  That  is 
equally  true  of  him  whose  birthday  we  celebrate.  General 
Washington  rendered  to  his  country  no  greater  service 
than  that  vvhich  he  did  between  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
the  making  of  the  constitution,  and  that  service  was 
rendered  not  on  the  battlefield,  but  when  he  was  with 
patience  and  courage  holding  together  the  discordant 
elements  which  had  come  out  of  that  great  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  were  threatening  to  separate,  disin- 
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tegrate  and  destroy  the  results  of  tbat  great  struggle.  If 
you  will  permit  rae,  in  the  x^^'^'sence  of  these  x)rofessors,  I 
\^i]l  advise  you  to  read  that  chapter  in  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington in  which  he  reached  the  very  highest  jjoint  of 
greatness.  When  liis  soldiers,  feeling  that  injustice  had 
been  done  them  under  the  instigation  of  General  GateSj 
and  others  vrere  iLreatenim^:  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the 
great  victor}^  Avhich  they  liad  won  under  his  leadership. 
How  he  waited  ar^d  waited  !  How  he  held  together  all 
those  discordant  and  disturbing  elements  till,  in  the  Prov- 
idence of  God  J  and  the  operation  of  social  and  x>olitical 
forces,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  vras  formed 
and  iixed  as  the  basis  upon  which  has  been  built  the  grand 
and  glorious  progress  of  this  American  nation,  and  by  a 
due  regard  to  which  is  to  be  gained  all  that  is  safe  and 
honorable  for  this  great  nation  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  high  test  of  citizenship  to  be  patient— not  to  be 
restless,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  little  j^assing  breezes. 
Do  as  David  Crocket  said,  "Be  sure  you  are  right  then 
go  ahead."  Stick  to  your  guns,  and  if  human  experience 
is  worth  anything  in  life,  you  shall  have  your  reward. 
There  are  men  in  Xorth  Carolina  to-day  who  are  striking 
illustrations  of  this  truth,  men  prominent  in  political  life, 
who  have  been  rejected  over  and  over  again  by  the  x^^oli- 
ticians.  The  late  Judge  Merrimon  said  to  a  young  man 
who  got  uneasy  about  his  XDolitical  future  (he  had  voted  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  the  wise  men  told  him  he 
was  done  for  ^  in  the  political  phrase)  Judge  Merrimon  said 
to  him,  "Now  my  young  friend,  if  you  want  to  run  for 
Township  Constable,  I  think  that  thing  would  hurt  you 
very  much,  but  if  you  have  asT)iration  for  anything  great 
and  grand,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it.  Be  patient 
and  wait,  because  the  patient  judgments  of  men  will  always 
be  just  and  right."  It  is  an  unhealthy  condition  of  mind 
that  permits  itself  to  be  disturbed  and  restless  over  every 
little  obstacle. 
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Now,  another  tiling.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  exert  a  considera))le  iniluence  over  this  \Yorld,  or 
that  in  his  life  he  slioiild  be  a  United  States  Senator  or  a 
Governor.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  ^ot  a  Governor  in 
North  Carolina  who  is  just  now  exerting  as  little  influence 
as  any  man  in  tlie  State.  If  it  wasn't  that  I  am  reminded 
every  day  that  I  see  a  door  leading  to  the  executive  office, 
I  should  have  forgotten  that  he  had  any  oftice.  That  is 
rather  a  sad  condition  of  things.  Why  is  it  so?  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire.  I  hope  it  vvill  not  be  so  in  the  future. 
But  what  I  was  going  to  say,  is  this :  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  a  man  shall  have  character  himself  to  make  a 
good  citizen,  but  shall  have  enough  force  behind  that  char- 
acter to  impress  itself  upon  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  There  are  many  men  in  North  Carolina  to-day  who 
are  good  citizens,  tlnit  is  to  say,  who  pay  their  debts  and 
taxes,  but  do  not  bother  themselves  about  v,'ho  is  nomi- 
nated for  office.  Il  a  question  comes  up  in  their  community, 
affecting  its  material  or  moral  interests,  they  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  say  like  Gallio  of  old,  "we 
care  nothing  for  those  things,  we  have  our  families  to  look 
after."  If  they  are  m^erchants,  they  say,  ''we  have  our  cus- 
tomers to  look  after,  we  don't  care  about  these  questions.'' 
If  lawyers,  they  say,  '-now  our  clients  take  different  views 
of  these  matters. "  Now  my  young  friends,  such  are  not 
sound,  strong  citizens. 

It  was  said  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  North  Carolina  some 
time  ago,  speaking  of  one  of  the  best  men  we  had,  Judge 
Joseph  J.  Davis,  "There  never  arose  an  issue  in  the  little 
town  in  which  he  lived,  that  lie  did  not  take  an  active 
interest  in  it.  No  matter  v*hat  it  was,  no  body  had  to  wait 
to  find  out  his  opinion,  because  he  had  at  once  arrayed 
himself  on  the  side  of  right  and  x>^it  his  character  in  the 
scales."  I  tell  you  I  liave  vei-y  little  sympathy  with  men 
who  sit  about  in  their  stores  and  offices  and  on  the  streets 
and  whittle  goods-boxes  and  the  like,  who  are  always  talking 
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about  the  bad  nieii  in  their  town  government^  and  those  who 
are  not  tlie  riglit  sort  to  make  aldermen,  and  this  and  that 
always  vaong;  yet  when  you  call  a  meeting  to  get  the  exx)res- 
sionsof  the  best  and  highest  citizens  in  the  town  you  never 
iind  them  there/  It  is  not  necessary,  and  I  do  not  advise 
you,  to  be  jujliricians,  in  the  sense  tliat  you  should  enter 
into  the  scramble  for  ollice,  except  in  so  far  as  it  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  discharge  high  and  responsible  duties. 
In  that  sense  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  every  man  to  enter  into  ijolitical  life  in 
that  sense,  but  it  is  necessary  when  you  get  twenty-one 
years  old  and  you  get  what  of  course  all  students  are 
going  to  get,  an  education,  to  be  true  to  the  State  and  the 
community  in  which  you  live,  and  every  time  an  issue 
comes  u])  in  your  tovvuij  if  nothing  more  than  opening  a  new 
street,  if  it  aifects  the  health,  the  moral,  the  mental,  or 
any  other  interest  of  your  town,  make  up  your  inind  vrbat 
your  duty  is  and  be  active.  And  then  you  have  been  a 
sane  citizen,  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  anything 
nevr,  my  young  friends,  but  there  is  another  thing.  Be 
conservative,  and  vrhat  conservatism  means  is  this  :  it  does 
not  mean  to  be  an  old  fogy  about  things,  but  being  con- 
servative is  always  to  do  this :  first,  find  the  condition  in 
which  the  subject  matter  of  any  proposition  is ;  find  out  its 
past ;  if  any  evil  incrustation  has  grovrn  up  around  it 
which  demands  to  be  stricken  from  it,  go  to  work  and 
strike  it  off,  but  do  not  destroy  the  thing  itself.  That  is 
one  serious  trouble  in  American  life,  we  have  not  enough 
reverence  for  the  past.  I  think  it  was  Burke  who  said  that 
the  great  strength  of  the  English  people  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  never  cut  loose  from  their  past.  They  took  that 
which  was  and  made  i  t  the  ])asis  of  that  which  was  to  be.  You 
see  a  striking  example  of  the  contrary  in  the  conduct  of 
the  French.  When  things  don't  suit  them  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  to  cut  oil  theheads  of  theking  and  of  a  number  of 
other  people,  and  then  some  idealist  fixes  up  a  scheme  of  gov- 
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ernment,  ill-suited,  and  they  undertake  ioilt  it  on  to  their 
body  politic,  and  the  Inst  condition  is  about  as  bad  as;  the 
first.  Thie  Englishman  does  not  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
When  lie  linds  that  a  certain  unhealthy  condition  exists, 
he  destroys  the  condition  but  not  tiie  government.  As 
Tennyson  says : 

"May  freedom's  oak  for  ever  live 

Witli  stronger  life  from  day  today; 
That  Laan's  the  best  conservative 
\Yho  h'tps  the  molded  branch  away." 

It  is  to  preserve  the  trnnkj  the  germ,  the  thing.  Knocl^ 
oil  the  dead  branches,  and  growth  that  is  not  liealthy.  As 
an  illnstiation  of  tliis,  we  felt,  and  vre  feel,  that  we  have  a 
growth,  soFiiethJng  ih.at  is  not  natural,  that  would  not  have 
been  there  if  wisdom  and  sanity  and  sound  statesmanship 
had  been  there;  something  that  lias  been  lixed  to  the  body 
politic,  anal  in  the  interest  of  live  thing  itself,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  best  there  is  in  tlie  State,  we  cut  it  off 
and  separate  it  from  ourselves.  We  get  rid  of  the  body  of 
this  death  that  has  bev^n  hanging  upon  us.  That  is  con- 
servatism, not  radicalism,  I  say  to  you  that  it  was  the 
most  intense  conservatism  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
iSTorth  Carolina  that  fought  day  and  night  for  the  Consti- 
tutional Amen.dment  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  radicalism.  It  was  the 
conservative  element  in  that  body  that  x:)roduced  that 
document  and  it  vv^as  by  labor  and  effort  that  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  will  never  know.  That  doctiraent, 
whether  it  will  be  indorsed  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
it  will  not  be  for  me  to  say,  but  it  was  wrought  by  men 
with  tears  in  their  eyes.  I  saw  men  wrestling  with  what 
they  thought  to  be  duty  to  themselves,  on  the  one  hand 
and  duty  to  the  State  on  the  other.  That  was  generons 
and  manly  citizenship.     AVe  need  that. 

Your  Historical  Society  is  doing  a  great  and  noble  work 
in  unveiling  the  records  of  the  p>ast  that  you  may  see  what 
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has  been  done  by  the  good  rueii  of  North  Carolina,  that 
you  may  learn  and  x>-^^s^r^e  that  which  is  worth  having 
aiid  .saving.  Ii-  is  by  conserving  and  preserving  the  best  of 
that  which  is,  as  the  basis  of  building  np  the  best  and 
highest  which  is  to  be.  That  is  vrise,  sane,  conservative. 
In  ow  1  have  taken  np  more  of  your  time  than  I  intended. 
I  confess  tliat  this  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested. I  know  that  you,  young  men,  whose  minds  and 
hearts  are  being  stimulated  day  by  day,  feel  an  interest  in 
it.  I  know  that  these  thoughts,  vrhether  you  agree,  with 
me  or  not.  are  of  interest  to  you,  and  I  have  taken  the 
occasion  to  avail  myself  of  your  kindness  to  sa}^  this  much. 
But  let  us  all  remember  that  in  addition  to,  and  as  the 
complement  of,  these  things,  that  the  highest  and  best  stan- 
dard of  citizensliip  is  ak>va3's  measured  by  a  faith  in  God 
and  man.  I  have  no  conlidence  in  the  political  purity  and 
welfare  of  any  community  that  is  not  based  upon  Christian 
manhood.  You  need  not  talk  to  me  about  a  man's  having 
faith  in  man,  wlio  has  not  faith  in  G-od.  It  can't  be.  I 
think  it  is  Ben;j:i.niin  Kidd  who  says  that  the  work  of  the 
j)eople  who  have  done  anything  for  tlie  upbuilding  of  their 
State,  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  a  supernatural  power, 
something  divine.  We  should,  in  dealing  with  these 
questions,  remember  always,  not  that  we  should  in  any 
sense,  or  under  any  circumstances,  pass  the  line  which  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  fatliers  and  the  expeiience  of  the  past  have 
shown  us,  in  respect  to  the  mingling  of  the  affairs  of  church 
and  State.  But  the  diiference  between  the  preservation 
of  Christian  manhood,  and  the  mingling  of  church  and 
State,  is  as  far  removed  as  day  and  night.  Cultivate  these 
virtues  of  manhood  and  citizensliip,  but  remember  always 
that  the  basis  upon  which  thy  are  to  be  built,  and  the  only 
safe  basis  upon  which  the  individual  or  political  life  of  the 
community  can  be  founded,  is  tlie  recognition  of  the  great 
truths  taught  us  by  God  himself,  an  implicit  faith  in  God 
and  man.   Do  that,  and  then  wisely  abide  by  the  experiences 
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of  the  past,  a  recognition  of  not  only  the  present  condi- 
tions by  which  all  interests  are  to  be  harmonized,  to  be 
made  work  for  the  glory  of  the  State.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  hope  that  this  grand  old  commonwealth  may 
take  her  place  beside  others  of  her  niost  ])i'osperons  sisters 
in  the  community  of  States,  that  we  may  exert  onr  inliu- 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  when  these  new  problems 
shall  be  for  us  to  deal  with,  we  may  be  enabled  the  better 
to  take  our  stand  beside  them  and  move  along  side  by  side 
with  them  in  a  national  sense,  in  working  out  tlie  problem 
upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  v/ho-e  luiman  race  depend  be- 
cause as  the  history  of  this  great  republic  soon  is  to  be  written 
for  the  next  century,  so  I  believe  the  history  of  the  whole 
human  race  will  be  written.  So  it  has  been  given  to  us 
to  carry  the  light  of  Christian  civilization,  wliera,  I  do  not 
know,  but  wheresoever  His  hand  points  and  guides  and 
directs  it  is  oar  duty  to  go. 


'^m 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CAREER  OF  THOS.  L.  CLINGMAN. 

BY   JOHN   S.    BASSET!. 

The  sketch  of  General  Clingman  which  his  uiece,  Mrs. 
Kerr,  contributed  to  Tut-  Auciiive  for  Mareh,  1S99,  deals 
with  the  personal  side  of  her  distinguished  uncle.  It  has, 
therefore,  seemed  to  ino  that  a  further  sketch  which 
should  deal  with  Ins  political  career  would  not  be  without 
value  to  North  Carolinians.  There  have  been  many  sons  of 
oar  State  who  are  ranked  by  their  admirers  as  the  equals 
of  General  Cliognian  in  political  abilit}' ;  but  there  are 
few  who  can  be  thought  to  have  ei^ualed  liirn  in  party 
prorniueuce.  His  lij-eless  activity  kex)t  him  thoroughly  up 
in  any  line  of  business  in  which  Congress  might  be  inter- 
ested. In  the  exciting  debates  tli^t  preceded  the  Civil 
War  he  nuide  it  a  custom  not  to  retire  before  two  o'clock. 
He  soon  wasidjle  to  learn  vsdio  were  the  men  vvho  were  up 
latesl:  and  bv  talking  to  the  others  early  in  the  evening 
and  to  tliese  later  on  he  was  able  to  exchange  views  with 
a  large  number  of  men,  so  that  when  he  went  into  the 
House  in  the  morning  his  information  as  to  the.  latest 
changes  in  public  opinion  v\-as  remarkably  accurate.  His 
impetuosity,  fearlessness,  and  honesty  nuide  him  an  effec- 
tive debater.  He  vras  ambitious.  He  determined  early  in 
life  that  he  wotild  be  President,  and  but  for  the  sectional 
issues  that  stood  in  his  way,  it  is  i^ossibie  he  would  have 
reached  that  goal.  He  had  the  goodi  sense  to  be  a  practi- 
cal politician  in  the  better  nature  oi  the  term.  He  knew 
the  people,  vrithout  pandering  to  their  prejudices  ;  lie  knew 
the  point  beyond  which  it  vrould  not  be  safe  to  try  to  lead 
them,  and  in  the  event  he  v/as  with  tliem.  yiove  than 
this  he  was  a  man  of  the  people.  His  ideals  were  their 
ideals  and  it  was  no  violence  to  his  conscience  vrhen  he 
stood  for  the  things  they  believed  in.  He  v\'as  not  fastid- 
ious in  his  dress,  although  he  was  neat.  He  loved  homely 
virtue  and.  those  v/ho  knew  him  well  believed  that  in  this 
respect  his  love  was  but  au  outcome  of  his  own  character. 
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It  was  in  1842.  tliar  lie  v/as  liist  elected  to  Congress.  He 
was  tlien  thirty  years  old.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  but 
lie  was  too  original  in  his  v/ay  of  thinking  to  yield  himself 
to  the  current  of  a  party  majority.  He  always  ran  as  an 
independanc  candidate,  and  late  in  life  congratulated 
himself  that  lie  had  alwa^^s  been  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
a  nominating  convention.  His  district  \vas  a  mountain 
district,  lying  around  Buncombe  county.  The  inhabitants 
were  as  independent  as  lie.  They  were  accustomed  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  leader  than  at  the  party.  To  them  he 
became  an  ideal — ^'Tom.  Clingmarr'  he  vras  affectionately 
called  by  man,  woman,  and  child.  He  first  asked  these 
people  for  their  suffrages  in  1840,  when  he  vras  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  Tliey  responded 
liberally  and  he  was  elected  by  two  votes  to  his  opponent's 
one.  In  184-i  in  one  of  his  first  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  he  said  of  tlio  people  of  his  district :  ''My 
district  is  unax)proachabIe.  Slie  siands  alone  in  her 
streno'th  and  dreads  no  contact  v/ith  Hemocracv.     On  the 

O  t. 

contrary  she  courts  it.  She  would  gladly  embrace  in  either 
arm  the  two  strongest  Democratic  districts  in  the  State 
and  they  vrould  fall  under  that  grasp  as  did  the  columns 
of  the  Phillistine  ediiire before  the  strength  of  Sampson." 
His  prediction  was  a  good  one.  As  long  as  he  led  the 
Whigs  in  his  district  the  district  was  theirs  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  and  when  at  last  he  appeared  as  a  Democrat  candi- 
date he  carried  it  for  that  party. 

His  first  notable  action  in  the  House  was  to  oppose  the 
rule  by  which,  the  House  refused  to  receive  petitions  to 
abolish  slavery.  This  was  a  measure  which  the  Southern 
members,  whether  Whigs  or  Democrats  had  supported 
generally.  H  had  arisen  out  of  a  foolish  idea  that  such 
petitions  were  insulting  to  the  dignity  of  the  South.  It 
had  given  the  abolitionists  an  opportunity  to  cry  that  the 
right  of  petition  was  abrogated  at  the  beliest  of  the 
overbearing  slave-owners.  Moreover,  it  did  not  stop  anti- 
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slavery  petitions.  On  the  contrary  tliey  came  faster  tlian 
ever.  Mr.  Jolm  QUiincy  Adams,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  anli-slavfrTy  sentiment  in  Congress,  always  appeared  at 
his  desk  on  tlie  day  for  i-ecelving  petitions  behind  a  huge 
pile  of  those  documents.  To  read  the  titles  of  these  and 
to  refuse  to  receive  them  had  a  ^"reater  eifect  on  the  pox>u- 
lar  mind  than  to  have  received  them  would  have  bad, 
Mr.  Clingman  realized  that  the  rule  in  question  was 
inexpedient  from  a  party  standpoint  and  in  poh)t  of  fact 
futile.  He  with  a  half  dozen  other  Southern  Whigs  voted 
against  the  rule  and  it  was  defeated.  He  gave  his  reasons 
as  follows:  ''I  voted  against  the  rule  excluding  abolition 
petitions,  not  only  because  I  regarded  tlia.t  rule  as  an 
infringement  of  the  right  of  petition,  but  because  I  was 
well  aware  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States 
viev>^ed  it  in  that  light ;  and  I  was  not  willing  to  do  violence 
to  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  preserving  a  rule  that  vvas  of  no  practical 
advantage  in  itself."  It  is  certain  that  his  ox)position  did 
ranch  to  defeat  the  measure. 

His  next  notable  speech  was  one  delivered  on  January 
6,  1845,  on  -''The  Causes  of  Mr.  Clay's  Defeat."  There 
was  in  Mr.  Clingman  a  strain  of  Indian  blood,  his  mother's 
grandmother  being  Elizabeth  Pledge,  a  daughter  of  the 
Cherokee  chieitain.  It  seems  to  me  that  from  this  source 
Mr.  Clingman  must  have  received  a  certain  amount  of 
savage  vindictiveness,  which  came  to  the  front  only  when 
he  was  aroused  and  which  spared  no  feelings.  Here  the 
speaker  was  smarting  under  the  recent  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay, 
to  whom  he  v,'as  ardently  attached.  He  was  in  no  mood 
for  mercy  ami  he  attacked  his  ox>ponents  in  the  most 
candid  manner.  He  charged  them  with  favoring  the  abo- 
litionists in  the  Xorth  and  opposing  them  in  the  South, 
with  being  held  together  solely  by  ^'the  cohesive  power  of 
jniblic  plunder,"  with  favoring  a  high  tariff  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  opposing  it   elsewhere^    and    vvdth   deliberate 
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accused  of  using  ]auguaf:;e  ^'as  doublefaced  as  the  responses 
of  the  old  Delphic  oracle,"  and  the  history  of  the  world 
afforded  no  other  ^'exaniijle  of  fraud  and  falsehood  on  a  scale 
so  extensive."  The  Deniocrats  were  charged  with  elecrion 
frauds  thiougli  the  use  of  '-repeaters''  as  well  as  through 
illegal  voters.  The  members  of  the  * 'Empire  Club,"  a 
political  organization  of  ]Mew  York  which  had  rendered 
good  services  to  the  cause  of  I^-Ir.  Polk,  were  denounced  as 
*'gaml'ler3,  pickpockets,  uj'0p}>ers,  thimble-riggers,  burners 
and  the  like.''  Moreover  in  this  case  he  gave  a  bill  of 
particulars.  This  he  did  with  great  plainness,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  that  any  one  should  not  see  what  he 
meant. 

Mr.  Clingman  was  never  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
In  fact  he  regarded  that  gentleman  as  inimical  to  tlie  true 
interests  of  the  South,  and  at  this  early  pieriod  in  his  career 
in  Congress  he  was  accnstomed  to  speak  of  him  with  much 
bitterness.  In  this  speech  he  said:  '*Mr.  Senator  Benton 
did  great  injnstice  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  when  he  said,  if 
common  report  be  true,  that  the  same  John  G.  Calhoun, 
so  far  from  being  a  statesman,  had  'never  invented  even  a 
humbug.'  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  John  C.  Cal- 
houn V  as  the  lirst  to  lake  Hhe  verv  liia;=hest  ground  for  the 
South,'  the  prime  originator  of  the  policy  of  objecting 
to  the  reception  of  petitions,  of  which  the  twenty-tlfth 
rule  was  a  parcel.  Hard  then  is  the  necessity  which  com- 
pels the  peculiar  followers  of  that  gentleman  to  make  a 
burnt  oifering  of  the  lirst  and  only  offspring  of  that  idol." 
Later  on  in  this  same  speech  he  again  took  up  the  same 
subject.  He  said:  ^-As  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
John  C.  Calhoun,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  looking 
at  his  course  for  more  than  twelve  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years  after  1S37,  when  he  hoped  from  his 
new  connection  with  the  Democratic  party  that  he  might 
become  President  of  all  the  United  States, — I  say,  sir  that 
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his  course,  wlietliGr  coDsidered  with  reference  to  the  taiiii 
aiid  niillification,  to  figitation  on  the  subject  of  a])oii- 
tioD.  and  slavery,  or  his  mode  of  managing  the  Texas 
question,  is  precisely  that  Vv-hich  a  man  of  ordhiary 
sagacity  would  take  vrho  desigoed  to  elTect  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  And  that  such  is  his  object  can  only  be 
denied  by  those  vvho  hold  liim  a  monomaniac." 

Of  this  speech  Mr.  Clingman  him.self  said:  "To  those 
unacquainted  with  Va^  state  of  political  excitement  then 
prevailiDg,  this  speech  will  seem  excessively  violent;  but 
in  giving  expression  to  my  own  earnet  feelings,  I  did  not 
exceed  the  bounds  vv'hich  party  friends  justified.  The 
Rev.  I^Ir.  Haiumett.  a  Democratic  Representative  from 
Mississippi,  but  a  j^ersonal  friend,  afterwards  told  me  that 
I  had  said  the  bitterest  things  ever  uttered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Mosely,  of  Xew  York^  a  political  friend, 
said  that  the  Democrats,  Vv^hile  I  was  speaking,  reminded 
him  of  a  iiock  of  geese  on  hot  iron.  During  the  first  part 
of  tl[)e  speech,  Dromgoole,  of  Virginia,  who  sat  just  by 
me,  seemed  to  enjoy  quietly  my  hits  at  the  Calhoun  wing 
of  the  party,  between  which  and  the  Van  Buren  or  Hunker 
Democrats  there  Avas  inuch  jealousy  and  ill  feeling;  but 
after  I  had  directed  my  attack  on  the  Northern  wing  of 
his  party,  his  manner  changed  and  liis  countenance  indi- 
cated much  anger.  T  v.as  subsequently  told  that  many 
members  of  the  party  insisted  that  unless  Mr.  Yancey, 
who  obtaiiied  the  tioor  to  speak  the  next  day,  vrould  assail 
me  violently,  tliat  he  should  give  way  to  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Hence  his  remarks,  which  led  to  a 
personal  difficulty,  vv^ere  perhaps  intiuenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  wishes  of  his  political  friends."  To  the  Whigs  the 
speech  wns  greatly  satisfactory.  It  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  of  them  and  aroused  the  indignation  of  all ;  so  that 
Mr.  Clingman  was  of  the  opinion  that  at  that  moment 
they  might  have  carried  the  country. 

The  Democrats  did  indeed  put  up  Mr.  Yancey  to  reply  to 
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tills  speecii  of  Mr.  CliDgnirin's.  Ordinarily  Mr.  Yancey's 
speeclies  were  dig?iiiied,  cnlturedj  and  considerate.  As  a 
wliole  this  speech,  as  it  appears  in  the  Globe  was  of  tiie 
same  nature.  But  in  a  short  passage  he  referred  to  Mr. 
Clingman  in  terros  of  the  greatest  v^onteinpt.  This  was 
more  than  that  gendeman  would  take.  He  was  a  born 
fighter  and  no  one  who  linew  ever  doubted  his  courage. 
He  challenged  Mr.  Yancey  to  light  a  dueh  The  latter  was 
an  excelleDi.  shot.  He  accepted  and  chose  pistols  for  his 
weapons.  At  the  first  shot  Mr.  Yancey  ntissed  and  Mr. 
Clingman  unvYilling  to  niahe  any  woman  a  widow  fired 
over  his  antagonist's  head,  llien  friends  interfered  and  the 
aifair  ended. 

Except  for  his  position  in  favor  of  receiving  anti-slavery 
petitions,  Mr.  Clingman  had  at  this  time  said  but  little 
about  the  slavery  question.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  how- 
ever, made  it  necessary  for  liim  to  take  a  stand.  Accord- 
ingly on  "December  22,  1847  lie  spoke  on  "The  Political 
Aspects  of  the  Slavery  Question. ' '  He  began  b}-  discussing 
Mr.  Calhoun.  That  gentleman  had  said  in  the  Senate 
that  the  territories  being  common  property  of  the  whole 
Union.  Congress  had  no  right  to  exclude  from  them  an}' 
citizen  from  any  State.  This  statement,,  said  Mr.  Clingm-an, 
was  not  true.  The  territories  were  truly  held  for  the  use 
of  all  the  people ;  but  all  of  the  citizens  could,  not  go  to 
one  State.  Congress  could  not  carry  out  that  kind  of  a 
distribution,  but  it  cotild  do  the  next  best  thing;  it  cotild 
distribute  the  territories  among  the  citizens  on  a  sensible 
basis.  He  thought,  furthermore,  that  Congress  might 
regulate  all  property  in  the  territories,  acting  hovrever 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  must  be 
just  to  all  citizens.  He  did  not  discuss  the  moral  grounds 
01  slavery,  but  he  spoke  very  bitterly  of  the  abolitionists, 
whose  intluence,  however,  he  thought  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. As  for  the  negroes  themselves  he  pronounced 
tliem  an  inferior  race  and  l>y  no  means  able  to  exercise  the 
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gift  01  cltlzeiisiiip  wliicli  tJie  aboiitioriists  propoc.ed  to  give 
to  tliem. 

The  most  striking  part  ot  tliis  speech  is  that  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Olingnum  now 
returned  to,  nnd  amplilied,  the  charges  he  had  hinted  at 
in  liis  speech  of  March  7,  18i4. ;  viz.,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
responsible  for  the  great  feeling  in  the  country  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  He  said  :  '-After  the  unpleasant 
diOiculty  growing  out  of  Xullification  had  been  satisfac- 
torily settled,  there  was  a  general  disx)ositiou  ])oth  at  tVie 
South  and  tlie  North  to  !)ur3'  all  sectional  and  local  ill 
feelings  and  differences.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
repose  of  the  country,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  a 
prominent  actor  on  the  side  of  Nullilication,  found  himself 
uncomforta.ble  in  his  then  position.  The  majorities  of 
everyone  of  rlie  Southern  States  were  not  only  opposed  to 
him  politicaliy,  but  viewed  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Being  ambitious  of  popularity  and  iniluence,  he  sought  to 
restore  himself  to  the  conlidence  of  the  South  in  the  first 
place  and  seized  ui^on  the  slave  question  as  a  means  to 
effect  his  end.  He  professed  to  feel  great  dread  lest  the 
North  should  take  steps  in  contravention  of  our  rights. 
and  to  desire  only  to  put  the  Souih  on  her  guard  against 
the  imminent  danger  which  was  threatening  her.  He  only 
vdslied  to  produce  agitation  enougli  to  unite  the  South, 
though  every  body  knew  that  there  was,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  no  division  //^/^;'e,  Vv^hether  he  had  ulterior  views 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
inquire;  I  am  onl}^  looking  at  acU^  not  inquiring  into 
moti'MS.  The  former  obviously  looked  to  the  creation  of 
a  political  party  based  on  the  slaver}'  question."  To  this 
general  charge  he  proceeded  to  bring  evidence.  The  con- 
duct of  the  TJnltefl  States  Telegraph  was  cited.  In  1833 
this  journal  was  known  as  the  organ  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  It 
was  edited  by  3.1r.  Duff  Green.  It  began  at  that  time 
to  publish  a  series  of  inliamatory  articles  calling  on  the 
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* 'South  to  awake,  to  arouse  to  a  sense  of  lier  danger."  At 
t lie  same  time  it  cluirged  the  Nortli  vvitli  the  intentioii.  of 
liberating  the  slaves.  It  j)ul)lished  every  aboliijori  docu- 
ment or  "frothy  incendiary  paragra|)h"  that  it  could  find. 
This  matter  Vv'as  printed  not  occasionally  but  daily,  and 
whole  columns  of  it  at  a  time.  Some  sensible  democratic 
papers  repudiated  this  plan.  The  Ttlegrapfi  denounced 
them  as  traitors  to  the  South.  In  response  to  this  the  Eich- 
mond  Enquirer  said:  '*^We  do  not  declaim  about  slavery 
because  we  do  not  believe  that  tlie  citizens  of  the  North 
are  mad  enough  to  trench  upon  our  rights.*'  The  Penn- 
sylvaiilan,  another  democratic  journal,  declared:  ''The 
conduct  of  the  United  Stales  Telegraph  in  relation  to  tlie 
slavery  of  the  Pouih  is  incomprehensible.  Day  after  day 
that  incendiary  ])rint  is  endeavoring  to  stimulate  an 
excitement  on  this  fearful  topic,  by  representing  the  des- 
perate journals  of  a  few  fanatics  in  Xew  York  and  Boston 
as  emanations  of  the  late  patriotic  proclamation's  of  our 
beloved  President'- — an  allusion  to  President  Jackson's 
proclamation  against  Nullification.  When  the  TclegrapJi 
took  up  this  line  of  action,  continued  Mr.  Clingman,  the 
country  vv^as  resting  quietly  in  the  influence  of  the  IMissouri 
Com])romise.  Neith^T  the  South  nor  the  North  was 
alarmed.  Nobody  was  uneasy  save  Mr.  Calhotm  and  his 
uneasiness  was  due  to  the  fear  that  he  was  about  to  be 
shelved  by  the  public ;  and  so  the  Southern  people  naust 
be  stirred.  "Already,"  shrieked  the  Telegrapli  to  the 
South,  "has  the  ban  of  empire  gone  forth  against  your 
best  and  wisest  statesmen.  Fidelity  to  you  is  political 
death  to  tliem !  Treason  to  you  is  the  surest  prospect  to 
federal  promotion  I  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  is  it  honorable  to 
sleep  over  stich  wi'ongsV''  '^When  this  occurrence  began, '^ 
continued  Mr.  Clingman,  '^the  people  of  the  North,  not 
understanding  the  game  that  was  to  be  ]}layed,  seemed 
to  be  surprised.  They  declared  that  the  South  was  too 
timid  and  too  sensitive  on  the  question ;  that  there  was  do 
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danger  to  be  a})pi-eiieiided  from  the  machinations  of  the 
abolitionists;  and  that  their  movements  were  condemned 
by  innety-nii-e  out  of  every  one  Inindred  of  tlie  citizens  of 
the  free  States.  .  .  .  Intelligent  Sonthern  men,  too,  who 
traveled  through  the  Northern  States  declared  the  same 
thing,"  Yet  the  Tdenya^Vt  was  not  satisfied.  It  became 
more  furious  than  ever.  *^Such  rernrns  seemed  to  chill 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  Xortli.''  This  is  strong  and 
not  uncertain  language.  If  the  charges  contained  in  it  are 
true  it  marks  tlie  IjegiriUing  of  great  national  calamity. 
The  infariatioa  of  the  South  in  the  beginning  brought 
about  the  conditions  of  out  of  whic'n  war  could  not  but 
come.  If,  :is  jlr.  Clingman  charged,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrought 
that  iafuriaiion,  and  for  his  own  selhsh  political  ends,  it  is 
to  him  that  we  must  charge  the  misery  and  death  that  the 
war  brought  to  the  South  and  to  the  Xorth.  Is  the  charge 
a  true  one?  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  say.  I  have  seen 
])oliticians  do  as  much  in  my  own  day.  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  would  not  Lave  done  it  in  1833.  It  is  but  just  to  add 
that  in  IS-tS  Mr.  Clingtnan retracted  this  charge  to  the  extent 
that  it  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  the  intention  of  dissolving  the 
Union.  This  change  of  view  was  due  to  an  incident  which 
hax)pened  at  that  time  and  which,  said  Mr.  CliDgman, 
* 'satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  really  a  friend  of  the 
Union  on  the  principles  of  the  Constilulion. '  Here  it  must 
be  remembered,  hov/ever,  that  Mr.  Clingman' s  ov/n  views 
were  changing,  and  that  wdien  they  had  completed  that 
process  of  change  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  one  of  the  most 
advanced  defenders  of  the  Southern  rights  side  then  in  the 
party. 

In  this  same  speech,  Mr.  Clingman  discussed  secession, 
which  was  then  much  tallved  of.  He  did  not  consider 
secession  as  beyond  the  range  of  the  probable,  and  when 
it  sliould  come  he  thought  that  the  slave  States  would  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves.  For  himself  he  said:  ''I  am 
for  maintaining  our  present  Constitution  of  government  as 
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long  as  any  liunian  exertion  can  upbolcl  it.  .  .  .  But 
when  ii  great;  oignnic  change  i^niade  in  that  Constitution — 
a  change  whicli  is  to  degrade  those  wlio  have  sent  me  to 
represent  them  here — then,  sir,  at  whatever  cose  of  feeling 
or  of  personal  hazard,  I  will  stand  by  the  white  race,  the 
fieemen  of  the  South. ' ' 

Hov/ever  much  he  might  have  condemned  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  stirring  np  the  South  as  early  as  1S3B,  it  is 
evident  that  the  South  once  excited  he  was  on  the  Southern 
side.  As  the  ISorthern  Whigs  came  more  and  more  under 
the  anti-slavery  iniluence  the  Soutliern  Whigs  veered  more 
and  more  away  from  them.  As  early  as  IS-iS,  says  Mr. 
Clingman,  he  was  convinced  that  the  jN'orthern  "Whigs 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  keep  their  promises  to  the  South. 
In  the  fall  of  1849  he  was  traveling  in  the  Xorth  and  he 
was  convinced  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  there  that  in 
the  coming  Congress  the  Northern  Tv^'higs  and  Tan  Buren 
men  would  support  tlse  Wilmot  Proviso.  ^^loreover,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  many  Northern  Democrats,  tired 
of  contending  against  the  strong  anti-slavery  current  at 
home,  would  he]])  to  pass  the  Proviso  and  thus  force  Pres- 
ident Taylor,  the  head  of  the  Whigs,  either  to  approve 
the  measure  and  so  to  alienate  his  Southern  vote,  or  to  veto 
it  and  alienate  ihe  xN'orthern  Whigs.  On  his  return  to 
W^ashington  he  proposed  to  some  of  his  colleagues  that  an 
eiiort  be  made  to  arouse  Southern  sentiment  so  that  the 
North  shoukl  not  dare  to  proceed  to  extremes.  The  prop- 
osition-was agreeable,  and  by  request  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  a  letter  in  which  he  declared  that 
all  the  South  ought  to  nnite  in  resisting  the  encroachment 
of  the  Xorth  '-iu  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  violence 
of  the  attack."  Mr.  Foote  was  a  leader  of  the  extreme 
side  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South.  When,  there- 
fore the  correspondence  between  the  two  was  published  it 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  South 
was  aroused.     The  result  was  that  some  of  the  Southern 
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Whigs  voted  against  the  parly  candidate  and  after  a  long 
contest  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Greorgiaj  was  elected  Speaker 
over  Mr.  llobert  C.  Winthrop,  of  ^.lassachusetts  ;  but  in 
this  case  I>Ir.  CliagmaR  seenis  to  have  voted  wi  th  his 
party. 

In  the  same  session  Mr.  Glingman  made  a  speech  "I^ 
Defence  of  the  South  against  Aggressive  Movement  of  the 
ISrorth."  He  eulogized  the  civilization  of  the  South  as 
follows :  ''I  j'egard  it  as  right  to  say  on  this  occasion,  that 
whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  physical  comfort 
of  the  people,  or  a  Ingli  state  of  i)^^t)lic  and  private 
morals,  elevated  sense  of  honor,  and  of  all  generous 
emotions,  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  higher  state 
of  civilization  either  now  exists  elsewhere,  or  has  existed  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  than  is  presented  by  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union."  The  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
constantly  growing  tarilf,  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  the 
kindred  measures  were  enumerated,  as  acts  of  Xorthern 
aggression.  Secession  he  discussed  as  a  near  possibility 
and  he  declared,  '-calmly  to  Northern  gentlemen  that  they 
had  better  make  up  their  minds  to  give  us  at  once  a  fair 
settlement;  not  cheat  us  by  a  mere  empty  form,  without 
reality,  but  give  something  substantial  for  the  South.'' 
What  he  wanted  was  a  compromise  line  at  40°  north 
latitude,  with  California  left  to  the  North,  although  he 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  Missouri  line  for 
that  purpose.  The  region  south  of  this  line  was  to  be  left 
open  for  a  time  to  all  classes  and  then  the  inhabitants 
were  to  decide  its  relation  to  slavery.  This  he  thought  a 
air  compromise.  The  ISTorth  would  fmd  the  South  patient 
under  v\Tongs.  But  let  her  beware.  "We  do  not  love 
you,  people  of  the  North,"  he  exclaimed,"  well  enough 
to  become  your  slaves.  God  has  given  us  the  power  and 
the  will  to  resist.  Our  fathers  acquired  our  liberty  by  the 
sword,  and  with  it,  at  every  hazard,  we  will  maintain  it. 
But  before  resorting  to  that  instrument,   I  hold  that  all 
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Constitutional  means  should  be  exliaasted Sooner 

than  siibixnt  to  what  they  [the  abolition  press]  propose,  I 
would  ratlier  see  the  South,  like  Poland,  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  couqueror." 

As  a  practical  means  of  resisting  the  iNorth  he  suggested 
to  his  friends  to  make  dil-iUory  motions  and  thus  obstruct 
all  business  even  to  the  loss  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
This  plan  %vas  at  that  time  a  surprise  to  the  country.  It 
was  resorted  to  for  temporary  purposes  and  became  known 
as  the  ^^Clingman  process.  *'  Mr.  Clay  asked  the  author 
where  he  got  tlie  idea.  He  answered  that  it  came  to  him 
one  night  between  midnisrht  and  dav  as  he  lav  thinking 
on  the  distressed  condition  of  the  country.  "Well,  said 
Mr.  Clay  indignantly,  '-it  is  just  such  an  idea  as  I  suppose 
a  man  would  get  between  midnight  and  day."  ''Neither 
Mr.  Clay  nor  Mr.  Webster  liked  the  speech ;  but  Mr.  Clay 
w^as  tactful  enough  to  keep  on  good  social  terms  with  the 
speaker.  Mr.  "Webster  was  more  abrupt  and  the  winter 
had  not  passed  ere  he  had  told  ]\fr.  Clingman  x>k'^inly  that 
he  could  not  maintain  social  relations  with  him,  a  position 
which  the  great  man  soon  regretted  and  which  he  took 
steps  to  reverse.  Yet  all  that  the  two  great  leaders  could, 
do  did  not  keex3  the  representative  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountains  in  the  Y\'hig  fold.  lie  was  slovvdy  setting 
liis  face  towards  the  Democrats.  He  oppjosed  the  compro- 
mise of  1S50.  but  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  lie 
considered  that  the  measures  yielded  nothing  to  the  South 
since  the  Constitution  itself  guaranteed  the  return  of  fugi- 
tive slaves. 

His  final  break  with  Whiggery  came  as  follows  :  In  April, 
1852,  a  number  of  Whig  leaders  in  Washington  held  a 
caucus  to  consider  the  advisability  of  calling  a  national 
convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  tlie  presidency. 
Mr.  Clingman  favored  2^1r.  Webster  for  President,  because 
he  was  conserva.tive.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  to  i^tit 
up  General  Scott  on  a  platform  endorsing  the  compromises 
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of  1850.  This  would  make  hini  acceptable  to  the  Kortli. 
Against  this  scheiiie  ^[r.  Clingman  and  a  few  other  Southern 
Whigs  were  united.  Tlie  caucns  was  plainly  against  hini. 
He  announced  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  su]')- 
port  ilie  nominee  of  tlie  proposed  convention.  lie  had 
pre])ared  a  resolution  demanding  that  the  convention 
shoukl  favor  a  falthiu]  execution  of  tlie  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  Wlitni  he  sav/  that  the  caucus  wonkl  not  do  this  he 
and  his  friends  walked  out  of  it,  and  from  that  time  he 
ceas'-^d  to  be  a  AVhig.  In  dne  time  General  Scott  v:as 
nominated  on  a  Southern  platform..  In  his  letter  of 
acceptance  he  managed  not  to  endorse  the  platform. 
Thus  it  was  thought  he  v/ould  |)lease  both  sections.  The 
result  showed  otherwise.  He  carried  onl}^  two  Is^orthern, 
and  two  Southern  States.  Mr.  Clingman  supported  Mr. 
Pierce,  bur  was  himself  re-elected  in  his  impregnable 
mountain  district.  This  district  had  been  carried  by 
President  Taylor  in  IS-tS  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one. 
It  was  decidedly  a  '^Vhig  district.  It  was  a  great  evidence 
of  the  confidence  of  his  peoT)le  in  that  they  re-elected  him 
in  1852  when  h^  was  supporting  a  Democrat  for  President. 
In  the  present  day  of  party  machinery  such  a  thing  vrould 
be  impossible. 

Mr.  Clingman's  next  important  action  was  in  regard  to 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  By  this  measure  Mr.  Douglas 
tried  to  open  to  possible  slave  colonization  territory  made 
free  by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  x\t  first  Mr.  Clingman 
opposed  this  measure  on.  the  grounds  of  expediency, 
although  he  thought  it  well  founded  in  theory.  He 
thought  it  would  alienate  ISTorthern  friends  of  the  South. 
On  the  other  hand  he  considered  that  since  the  compro- 
mise of  1850  had  declared  for  non-intervention,  non-inter- 
vention it  should  be  everywhere.  The  Democrats  blindly 
decided  lo  go  ahead.  They  pushed  through  a  bill  which 
the  simplest  of  them  must  liave  known  would  be  regarded 
in  the  Xortli  as  a  breach  of  faith.     Our  North  Carolinian 
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did  not  hesitate  for  a  long  time.  He  supported  the  bill  in 
a  fervid  sp":cli  aiid  p:ave  it  his  vote.  Later  on  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  some  of  his  political  friends  :  '^ I  declare  to  yon, 
gentlemen,  that  iifter  a  congressional  service  of  nearly  ten 
years,  I  would  rather  that  every  vote  of  mine  on  all  other 
questions  slionld  be  obliterated  fi'om  the  journals  than  be 
deprived  of  my  ijai'ticipation  in  that  one  act." 

From  that  time  Mr.  Clingman  was  hardly  so  prominent  as 
formerly.  As  a  Souihern  \Yhig  he  had  attracted  attention. 
As  a  Democrat  he  vras  swallowed  up  in  large  numbers. 
Yet  he  did  his  duty  faithfully.  He  opposed  the  higher 
tariff,  he  favored  low  expenditures,  he  advocated  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  the  Crimean  "War;  he  wanted  the 
United  States  to  bring  ou  a  war  with  England,  or  Spain,  or 
France,  if  possible;  so  as  to  overwhelm  slavery  in  the 
public  mind.  He  favored  the  Ostend  Manifesto  and  made  a 
speech  in  its  support,  and  he  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Eng- 
land and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Buhver-Clayton 
treaty.  His  speech  to  this  effect  vras  his  last  in  the  House. 
Shortly  after  it  was  made,  he  vras  appointed,  in  May  1858, 
to  the  seat  in  the  Senate  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Biggs.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  lie  was  elected  to 
the  same  seat  and  sworn  in  at  the  s])ecial  session  on  March 
5,  1861.  A  few  weeks  later  he  resigned  to  follow  his 
State  into  secession. 

In  the  Senate  his  career  was  sardsfactory  to  his  friends. 
He  at  once  became  a  leader  on  the  Southern  side.  Although 
he  continued  to  profess  his  love  for  the  Union  no  man 
insisted  more  strenuously  on  the  rights  of  the  South.  The 
John  Brown  Eaid  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1860,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  ^'Speech 
Against  the  Eevoiutionai'y  Movement  of  tlie  Anti-Slavery 
Party,"  a  speech  whi(di  was  thought  by  some  to  liave  been 
his  greatest  effort.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
intense  style  of  oratory  ma}^  be  somewhat  disappointed  to 
find  this  speech  full  of  calm  and  rather  plaintive  feeling. 
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It  is  as-  if  lie  were  convinced  of  the  bopolessiiess  of  his 
cause  and  were  only  bent  on  making  a  ijrotest  for  the  sake 
of  ])osterity  against  a  wiong  the  consummation  of  which 
was  already  fixed  l)y  destiny,  lie  still  thought  the  matter 
could  be  settled  without  disunion,  but  said  clearly  that 
the  South'?'rn  ])eople  were  prepared  to  resort  ro  that  if  nec- 
essary. At  this  time  Mr.  Clingman  declares  that  lie  knew 
nothing  of  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Jefferson  Davis 
to  divide  tlie  Democratic  party,  ax)lan  which,  he  said,  ''so 
much  surpassed  in  its  insanity  and.  wickedness  all  similar 
events  in  the  history  of  humanity  that  no  one  can  fairly 
be  blamed  for  not  anticipating  it."  Of  course  he 
resisted  such  a  plan.  ^Vllen  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  means  of 
developing  this  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  Southern  Con- 
gressmen, introduced  a  resolution  defining  the  x)ower  of 
Congress  in  the  territories,  he  made  a  speech  against  the 
resolution.  All  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  party 
convention  saw  the  consummation  of  tlie  Davis  scheme. 
x-\.fter  tire  conventions  were  adjourned  he  retired  from 
active  politics.  He  could  not  stay  long  in  retirement. 
lie  was  called  out  by  a  sentiment  in  a  speech  of  ]Mr. 
Douglas,  at  Xorfolk,  Va. ,  in  which  that  gentleman 
endorsed  coercion  of  the  South.  I'his  sentiment  vras 
repeated  in  Raleigh.  Mr.  Ciingnmn  then  decided  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Breckenridge.  He  made  several  speeches  in  the 
campaign  and  in  them  advocated  resistance  in  case  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  be  elected. 

It  was  in  keexnng  with  the  above  sentiment  that  on 
March  G,  1SG1,  ho  made  some  remarks  on  the  motion  to 
l^rint  President  Lincoln's  inaugural.  Tlie  latter  had  said 
that  he  would  recognize  no  ' 'resolves  or  ordinances"  to  the 
purpose  of  secession.  Mr,  Clingman  took  his  cue  from 
this  idea.  He  declared  in  all  the  fervor  of  his  best  days  : 
"I  sa}'  the  practical  question  is  now  upon  us;  shall  we 
have  these  forts  taken  ;  shall  w^e  liave  a  collision ;  shall 
there  be  an  attempt  to  collect  a  revenue  in  the  seceding 
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states?  It  will  not  do  to  ask  the  country  to  wait  two,  or 
three,  or  more  years,  as  tlie  Senator  from  Xew  York  srig- 
siiggests,  to  obtain  constitutional  amendments.  If  Mr. 
Lincoln  intends  to  use  the  power  in  his  hands,  as  he  states 
in  his  inaugural,  w-'e  must  have  vrar."  As  day  after  day 
passed  and  the  President  gave  no  furilier  definite  assurance 
of  his  policy,  this  conviction  settled  in  Mr.  Clingman's 
mind.  On  March  19,  he  again  addressed  the  Senate.  He 
said  that  if  the  policy  of  the  President  was  to  be  x^eace 
why  had  he  not  given  the  country  assurance  of  it?  The 
failure  to  do  so  he  could  but  believe  meant  that  a  policy 
of  force  was  deter7iiined  on.  The  waiting  lie  foresaw  was 
to  give  time  to  collect  the  scattered  army  and  iieet.  Later 
in  life  he  was  convinced  tliat  the  administration  had  not 
at  that  time  decided  on  war.  The  cause  of  the  change  he 
thought  partly  to  have  been  the  action  of  Virginia  in 
refusing  to  secede.  This  convinced  Mr.  Lincoln  that  if 
war  should  come  it  vrould  be  with  the  cotton  States  alone 
and  these  could  be  easily  overcome.  But  peace  was  not  to 
be.  Xorth  Carolina  seceded  when  called  on  to  light  the 
Confederacy,  and  ]Mr.  Clingman  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  He  passed  out  of  civil  service  to  the  field  of 
military  activity  and  became  in  the  war  that  followed  one 
of  the  most  efficient  brigadier-generals  in  the  Confederate 
service. 
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DE  GRAFFENREID  AND  THE    SWIGS    AND    PALATINE 
SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  BERN,  N.  C. 

Although  EusteiTi  North  Caroliiui  vas  one  of  the  first 
regions  in  America  to  be  discovered,  and  its  advantages  oi 
soil  and  dimate  were  early  known,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
disheartening  failures  of  the  early  attempts,  it  was  late  in 
being  colonized,  especially  by  settlers  direct  from  the  old 
countries.  Biit  the  Virginia  settlers  knew  of  the  region 
and  many  of  them  commenced  to  work  their  way  south- 
w~ard  toward  it.  Among  these  we  Mnd  De  Ricliebourg,  a 
French  Huguenot,  v>-ho  liad  originally  been  with  a  colony 
of  Huguenots  on  the  upper  James,  but  vvdio,  growing  dis- 
satished,  moved  in  1707  with  a,  part  of  the  colony  to  a 
place  on  the  Trent  River  about  two  miles  above  the  present 
situation  of  Xew  Bern.  Many  other  Virginia  seitlers, 
some  of  them  bad  characters,  moved  down  and  settled  in 
the  country  about  'Neuse  Eiver.  But  ISew  Bern  was  not 
to  be  founded  by  these. 

About  tliis  time  Christopher  De  Grafrenreid,  a  gentleman 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  had  met  financial  reverses,  left 
his  country  with  the  determination  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
ximerlca.  He  v^'ent  to  London  and  there  met  Louis 
Mitchell,  a  Swiss  adventurer  like  himself.  Mitchell  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Canton  of  Berne  to  find  out  a  tract 
of  land  in  America  suitable  for  Swiss  settlement  and  he 
had  been  in  the  Carol! nas  for  several  years  exploring. 
Switzerland,  at  this  time,  was  overcrowded  wdth  persecuted 
Protestants,  and  was  seeking  to  relieve  herself  by  coloniz- 
ing some  of  them  in  America. 

E>e  Grafienreid  and  ^Mitchell  seem  to  have  been  kindred 
spirits,  so  they  joined  hands  and  made  proposals  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina  for  a  tract  of  land  on  which 
to  settle  these  Swiss  colonists.  In  1707  they  contracted 
with  the  Lords  Proprietors  for  10,000  acres  on  or  between  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Xeuse  Rivers  and  their  branches.    They  were 
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to  pay  to  the  Lords  Pro]3rietors  lor  tliis  land  10  pounds  per 
thousand  acres  purchase  money  and  iive  sliillings  yearly 
as  quit-rent.  Also  they  were  to  have  the  option  for  twelve 
years  on  100,000  acrres  at  the  same  rate,  and  De  GrafTen- 
reid  was  to  be  made  a  Landgrave  of  Cnrolina. 

About  this  same  time  there  was  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronting Queen  Anne  and  the  British  governmen.t  in  the 
qaestion  of  the  disposal  of  the  great  numbers  of  Protestant 
refugees  from  the  Palatinate,  a  province  in  Germany,  who 
were  crowding  by  the  thousands  into  London.  These 
^'poor  Palatines,'"  as  they  v/ere  then  called,  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Catholic  ]iersecution  arising 
from  the  Vv^ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  were  forced  to 
seek  r.ifuge  in  fort^ign  countries.  Great  sympathy  was 
felt  for  them  in  England,  and  Queen  Anne,  in  1708  ollered 
them  X)rotection  in  England,  and  about  20,000  of  them  came 
over.  But  they  were  a  great  burden,  for  they  had  to  be 
supported  by  the  Queen,  which  cost  a  great  deal,  and, 
besides,  created  discontent  among  the  English  poor.  So 
Queen  Anne  was  looking  for  some  way  to  get  them  away 
and  still  do  her  duty  by  them. 

De  Graffenreid  was  a  favorite  with,  her  and  when  she 
heard  of  his  colonization  scheme  in  Carolina,  she  concluded 
it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
Palatines ;  so  she  made  an  oiler  to  De  Grafl'enreid  for  him 
to  take  650  of  these  with  him  to  Carolina  as  colonists. 
The  olfer  was  gladly  accepted,  as  the  advantages  were 
mutual.  De  Grafienreid  and  Mitchell  wanted  colonists,  as 
it  would  increase  the  value  of  their  land,  and  besides.  Queen 
Anne  olTered  to  give  each  Palatine  '20  shillings  in  cash  and 
pay  De  Grafienreid  and  Mitchell  o  pounds  and  10  shillings 
for  each  Palatine,  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  etc. 
A  formal  contract  was  drawn  up  between  De  Grailenreid 
and  i^Iitcheli  on  one  hand  and  the  commissioners  a^^pointed 
by  the  Queen  on  the  other.  For  5  pounds  10  shillings  a 
head,  050  of  the  Palatines,  about  92  families,  were  to  be 
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transx^orted  to  Carolina,  and  each  family  was  to  be  given  a 
title  to  250  acres  of  land,  and  enoogii  provisions,  tools  and 
stock  to  enable  tliem  to  run  a  year.  For  five  years  the 
Palatines  \vere  to  pa}"  no  rent,  bnt  after  that  they  were  to 
pay  2  pence  per  year  an  acre  quit-rent.  After  this,  as  a 
sign  of  hei  good  favor,  the  Queen  made  De  Graffeureid  a 
Baron  of  EngLand  and  Landgrave  of  Carolina.  The  Lords 
Proprietors  also,  as  an  extra  inducement  offered  to  give 
orders  to  their  Eeceiver- General  in  Carolina  to  supply  the 
Palcitines,  until  they  got  a  good  start,  with  what  provisions 
he  could  spare. 

The  Palatines  sailed  for  America  in  January,  1710,  with 
three  directors  appointed  by  De  Graff enreid  over  them, 
for  he  himself,  had  to  stay  in  London  to  see  about  his 
Swiss  colonists.  They  had  a  terrible  voyage  over,  being 
driven  violently  by  storms  and  having  one  of  their  vessels 
plundered  by  a  French  jjrivateer.  They  landed  in  Virginia 
not  daring  to  goto  Carolina  by  sea  on  account  of  privateers 
and  the  bars  at  the  inlets.  From  Virginia  they  went  over- 
land aad  by  tbe  sound  to  the  county  of  Bath,  as  it  vras 
then  called,  and  were  located  in  May  or  June  1710,  by 
John  Lawson,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  province,  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  at  the  coniiuence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
Kivers,  then  called  Chattawka,  the  present  sittiation  of 
jSTew  Bern. 

Ill  luck  seems  to  have  always  been  attendant  on  these  i)oor 
Palatines.  On  the  trip  over,  about  one-half  of  their  number 
had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  and  died. 
Now  they  were  located  in  a  rough  wilderness  with  hardly  any 
tools  and  provisions  and  insufficient  money.  They  were 
forced  to  sell  a  good  part  of  the  movables  they  did  have  to 
the  neighboring  people,  in  order  to  get  along  until  De  Graf- 
feureid should  come  with  the  Swiss.  When  De  Graff  enreid 
and  Mitchell  did  come  in  December,  after  a  good  voyage 
over,  they  found,  as  De  Graffenreid  has  told  us,  *^a  snd 
state  of  things,  sickness,  want  and  desperation  having 
reached  their  c^max. ' ' 
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It  is  iiard  to  iiud  out  exactly  liow  mauy  Swiss  coloDists 
there  were,  some  ticcomits  say  ],500,  bat  as  Do  Graffenreid 
mentions  only  one  ship  h)ad,  there  could  hardly  have  been 
that  many. 

De  GrafYenreid  also  foand  the  all'airs  of  the  province  in  a 
bad  way.  The  Governor  was  dead  and  Colonel  Gary,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  would  not  recognizeMr.  Hyde,  the  G-ov- 
ernor  newly  appointed  by  the  Lords  Proprietors,  JJe  Graf- 
lenreid  threvv  his  inilnence  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Hyde,  which 
so  incensed  Colonel  Gary  that  he  wouldnot  recognize  De 
Graffenried's  patents  and  orders,  and  would  not  give  hina 
the  help  which  the  Lords  Proprietors  had  promised  and  on 
wdiich  De  G-raffenieid  said  the  life  of  the  colony  depended. 
Thus  DeGraucnreid  wa^s  forced  to  go  into  debt  to  support 
the  colony.  Soon  Colonel  Gary  and  his  adherents  broke 
out  in  open  rebellion  against  ^Ir.  Hyde,  and  for  a  good 
while  the  province  was  in  a  tumult.  At  length,  through 
the  aid  of  tlie  C-Jovernor  of  Virginia,  the  rebellion  was  put 
down. 

All  this  had  its  evil  effects  on  the  little  colony  at  Chat- 
tawka  j)oint.  It  made  x-'^o visions  high,  and  by  it  the 
colony  WRS  unable  to  get  the  promised  help  from  the  Lords 
Proprietors.  However,  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss  put 
new"  life  into  the  Palatines,  and  they  both  set  to  work 
to  put  things  on  a  firm  basis.  A  town  was  laid  out  at 
Chattawka  point  and  called  Xew  Bern,  after  De  Graifen- 
reid's  old  home  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  land  was 
apportioned,  cabins  built,  provisions  provided  and  every- 
thing done  to  insure  success. 

But  now  when  the  colony  seemed  to  be  prospering,  a 
*^storm  of  misfortune."  as  De  Graffenreid  has  put  it, 
*  ^rushed  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  the  Indians.''  De 
Graiienreid..  accuses  Colonel  Gary  of  being  the  instigator  of 
this  outbreak  through  revenge  and  jealousy. 

In  September,  1711,  just  before  the  outbreak  and  sus- 
pecting nothing,  De  Grailenreid  started  on  an  exploring 
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expedition  up  Xeuse  river  with  Surveyor  General  Lavvsou. 
When  a  few  luiles  up  the  river  they  were  both  seized  by 
the  lu'iiaus  and  made  prisoners.  They  were  brouj:^]it  before 
the  Indian  council,  which^  after  lauch  deliberation,  con- 
demned them  to  death.  De  Grafrenreid,  in  a  letter  to 
Gov.  Hyde,  describes  in  very  vivid  terms  the  liorrible 
evening  and  night  he  and  Lavvson  passed,  in  constant  fear 
of  deatli.  The  Indians  stripped  them  of  tlieir  clothes  and 
bound  tliem  to  a  tree.  Then  they  built  a  great  tire  in  front 
of  them  and  had  a  big  medicine  dance  around  it.  All  of 
them  were  painted,  and.  dressed  in  the  most  horrible  and 
fantastical  manner.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  chief  con- 
jurer, vdio,  De  Graiienreid  said,  looked  like  ^'the  devil 
among  his  imps,"  would  dance  out  in  front  of  them,  and 
with  horrible  motions  threaten  them  with  the  most  terrible 
deaths.  However,  De  Graifenreidj  through  the  interces- 
sion of  a  friendly  Indian,  succeeded  in  getting  a  respite. 
Tradition  says  he  effected  this  by  telling  the  Indians  he 
v,^as  a  king,  and  X)roving  it  by  shovdng  the  golden  star, 
which  Queen  Anne  had  given  liim  when  she  made  him  a 
Balm.  De  Graiienreid  was  retained  as  a  prisoner  but  Law- 
son  was  executed;  the  exact  manner  of  his  execution  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  said  the  Indians  stuck  his  body  full  of 
lightwood  splinters,  like  hog-bristles,  and  set  them  on  fire, 
and  so  £rraduallv  roasted  him. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  Indian  outbreak. 
The  Tascuroras,  with  all  the  Indians  of  that  region,  simul- 
taneously attached  all  the  colonists  along  the  Pamlico  and 
Neuse  rivers,  plundering  and  slaying  them.  Of  the  Pala- 
tines and  Swiss  there  were  sixty  or  seventy  slain  and  a 
good  many  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  forced  to  congre- 
gate in  a  palisaded  place,  where  they  were  nearly  starved. 
All  this  time  De  GJrallenreid  was  a  prisoner  among  the  In- 
dians, but  he  finally  effected  his  release  by  making  a 
treaty  with  them.  In  thiS;  he  pledged  that  his  Swiss  and 
Palatines  would  reniain  neutral  in  the  war  between  the 
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Indians  and  the  Carolinians.  He  also  agreed  not  to  take 
up  any  land  witlioiit  the  consent  of  the  Tuscurora  king. 
In  return  for  tliis  Lis  colony  was  not  to  be  molested.  x\ll 
of  the  Swiss  and  Palatines  were  to  put  a  big  letter  N  on 
their  houses.  This  stood  for  Keuse,  and  was  to  be  a  sign 
that  that  house  belonged  to  Be  Grafienreid's  people,  and 
was  not  to  be  molested.  For  a  little  while  this  treaty  was 
kept,  and  the  Indians  didn't  bother  the  New  Bern  colony., 
although  they  were  waging  a  terrible  warfare  on  all  the 
other  whites.  But  there  were  some  among  the  Swiss  and 
Palatines  who  didn't  like  to  remain  neutral,  while  the 
other  people  of  the  X->i*^>^ifice  were  so  hard  set,  so  they 
broke  the  truce  and  attacked  the  Indians,  The  Indians 
then  turned  on  them  and  came  near  destroying  the  colony. 

The  whole  x>rovince  of  Carolina  was  now  in  great  danger, 
for  the  Indians,  headed  by  the  Tuscurora  tribe,  were  mak- 
ing great  headway.  They  liad  driven  all  the  people  into 
strong-holds,  had  ]_;.']undered  their  farms  and  coptured  and 
killed  a  good  part  of  them.  Help  was  solicited  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  didn't  come,  and  then  a  delegation  was  sent 
to  South  Carolina  for  the  same  purpose.  The  CTOvernor  of 
South  Carolina  sent  Col.  Barnwell  with  a  small  force  of 
whites  and  a  band  of  eight  hundred  auxiliary  Indians, 
which  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Tuscuroras  for  a  while, 
bat  after  the  South  Carolina  force  left,  the  war  broke  out 
anew.  South  Carolina  was  again  solicited,  and  she  re- 
sponded vrirh  a  force,  wdiich,  with  the  Carolinians,  eii'ect- 
ually  put  down  the  Indians. 

But  the  war  had  lasted  over  a  year  now,  and  the  colony 
at  New  Bern  was  in  a  shattered  condition.  A  good  many 
of  them  had  been  killed  and  a  good  part  of  the  rest  had 
deserted  and  were  scattered  all  around  the  county.  They 
came  back  to  fmd  most  of  their  houses  burned  and  their 
cattle  and  tools  destroyed  and  themselves  without  provis- 
ions. 1)6  Grailenreid  went  to  Virginia  to  see  if  he  could 
get  any  aid,  and  he  did  succeed  in  getting  two  boat-loads 
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of  supplies,  but  of  tliese  one  was  burned  up  bofore  it  got 
to  ISIev/  Bern,  and  the  other  ran  agrouud  and  most  of  the 
contents  were  lost. 

De  CTraiienreid  now  determined  to  try  his  last  chance, 
which  lay  in  finding  a  gold  mine.  One  of  the  chief  things 
which  induced  him  to  cou'e  to  America  had  been  that  wili- 
o'-the-wis])  which  attracted  so  many  of  the  early  settlers, 
the  hox>e  of  gold.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  Lords  Proprietor's 
meetings  we  find  a  contract  by  which  J)e  Gfrafienreid  and 
Mitchell  were  to  have  a  lease  of  all  mines  and  niinerals  in 
the  i^rovince.  Up  to  this  time  De  Graffenreid  hadn't  had 
time  to  do  anything  along  this  line,  but  now  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  into  the  mountains,  looking  for  silver  and 
gold.  But  although  lie  seaiched  faithfully  he  was  unable 
to  lind  any  si^ms  of  either,  and  he  returned  as  far  as  Vir- 
ginia, completely  disheartened.  The  blow  about  the  mines 
was  a  great  one,  for  he  had  been  so  sure  of  success  that  he 
had  induced  a  number  of  skilled  German  miners  to  come 
over,  and  now  these  were  left  stranded  without  work. 

He  despaired  of  success  now ;  his  colony  was  without 
supplies,  he  was  unable  to  get  any,  having  run  heavily  in 
debt  already  ;  his  bills  of  exchange  would  not  be  accepted, 
and  he  was  threatened  every  day  with  a  debtor's  prison. 
He  tried  as  a  last  straw  to  get  a  rich  pardner,  and  when 
this  failed  lie  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  colony  to  Col. 
Pollock,  a  prominent  man  in  the  province,  and  then  went 
back  to  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  disgust. 

Deserted  by  their  leaders,  the  colonists  were  now  in  a 
terrible  condition,  and  many  of  tliem  left  for  South  Caro- 
lina. But  some  few  remained,  and  by  hard  work  grad- 
ually i)ut  themselves  on  a  firm  basis.  The  natural  advan- 
tage which  the  location  of  isew  Bern  had  as  a  trading 
centre  soon  told  ;  the  people  from  the  surrounding  country 
commenced  to  locate  in  it,  and  in  not  so  very  many  years 
it  was  considered  the  largest  town  in  the  province. 
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i)e  GniEQUTeAd,  in  the  manuscript  m  vrliicli  he  describes 
Ills  adventures^  divides  tlie  whole  into  a  series  of  mishaps 
and  cross-accidents,  and  this  truly  seems  to  be  the  history 
of  the  venture, 

De  Gra:ffenreid  accuses  Col.  Gary  of  l)eing  the  chief  cause 
of  all  Ms  trouble,  for  besides  instigating  the  Indian  upris- 
ing, he  accuses  him  of  fraudulently  taking  money  from  the 
Palatines  in  payment  for  land  to  which  he  could  give  no 
title,  and  this  evidently  was  true,  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  1711,  passed  an  Act  to  force  Col.  Gary  to  restore 
the  money  thus  taken.  De  Graffenreid  also  lays  a.  great 
deal  of  the  blame  on  the  colonists  themselves,  accnsing 
tliern  of  being  worthless  and  vricked. 

The  fact  is,  De  Graflenreid,  in  his  account,  hurls  accu- 
sations of  cowardice,  incapacity  and  rascality  around  so 
generally  that  the  truth  is  hard  to  get  at.  One  begins  to 
think  that  among  all  this  rascality  and  incompetence,  he 
himself  v.-as  not  nniouclied,  and  that  tliis  njight  have  had 
something  to  do  vrith  the  failure.  He  at  least  didn't  deal 
fairly  with  the  Palatines,  for  he  left  without  giving  them 
the  deeds  to  tlie  land  which  they  occupied,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  stix3ulations  they  made  with  him  in  coming 
over.  In  1714  we  tind  them  petitioning  the  Assembly, 
trying  to  secure  titles  to  their  land. 

On  the  whole,  De  Grailenreid  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
adventurer,  out  for  his  own  interests,  and  so  he  naturally 
deserted  the  colony  when  he  saw  it  had  failed  as  a  money 
making  project. 

Amid  all  this,  one  cannot  but  feel  in  sympathy  with  the 
^'poor  Palatines  ;■'  they  had  left  their  country  to  esca})e 
persecution,  and  came  to  America  only  to  be  cheated  and 
mislead  on  all  sides,  amd  tinally,  after  a  good  part  of  them 
had.  been  slain  by  the  Indians,  the  rest  were  left  in  a 
strange  country  to  shift  for  themselves. 
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NATHANIEL    MACON    IN    NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  day  of  my  lbs  and  nxytliniakers  does  not  end  with 
the  fantastic  creations  of  x>"i'-i?e'Val  jjeople.  The  critic  of 
legendary  lore,  worn  by  the  study  of  imperfect  records  and 
the  ana]}  zation  of  mental  tendencies,  may  often  find  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  to  his  problem  in  the  hnmanity 
around  liim.  Human  nature,  despite  evolution  in  govern- 
ment and  society,  has  many  qualities  that  are  permanent, 
and  none  is  more  prominent  than  the  idealization  of  its 
heroes.  Mr.  McMaster  has  vs'ell  said,  "George  Yv'ashing- 
ton  is  an  unknown  man."  A  credulous  public  has  been 
deceived  for  years  by  the  curious  inventions  of  Parson 
Weems  and  only  within  tlie  past  few  years  have  Ameri- 
cans besiun  to  write  and  read  of  the  humanity  and  real 
citizenship  of  the  father  of  their  country. 

The  same  is  in  some  degree  true  of  Xathaniel  Macon. 
Those  who  have  attemx-)ted  to  wuite  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  in  his  generation  have  so  admired  the  eccentric- 
ities of  his  character  that  they  have  consumed  time  and 
print  in  wortliless  eulogies  so  fur  as  statesmanship  and 
services  to  his  people  are  concerned.  His  public  life 
includes  some  of  the  most  important  and  crucial  years  of 
our  national  history;  and  the  intention  of  this  discussion 
is  to  state  his  relations  to  the  more  vital  questions  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  Macon  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Second  Congress, 
which  convened  in  1791.  He  was  then  thirty-tvvo  years 
old  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Anti-Federalist  party. 
He  had  served  m  the  State  Legislature,  had  voted  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  because  it  gave  the  new 
Government  too  many  powers,  and,  true  to  his  native  sense 
of  loyalty  and  Jeliersonian  simplicity,  had  refused  any 
remuneration  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution.  The 
same  self-sacrifice  he  expected  of  others,  for  in  Congress  lie 
opposed  the  bill  promising  a  grant  of  land  to  Count  De 
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Grasse,  remuneration  of  General  Greene  for  personal  losses 
in  the  v*'ar  and  one  inakiijg  provision  lor  LaFayette  when  he 
visited.  America  in  I8285  and  when  the  xiension  system  was 
established,  he  v/as  one  of  its  most  stubborn  opponents. 

North  Carolina  was  then  more  prominent  in  tlie  Union 
than  at  any  time  since,  save  the  months  jost  preceeding 
secession.  She  was  next  to  hist  stale  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution and  her  T>opnlation  ranked  her  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  new  federation.  It  was  therefore  not  only  an  honor  to 
the  individnal  but  a  recognition  of  the  State's  imperium, 
that  Macon  was  appointed  a  menjber  of  a  committee  to 
report  on  the  resolution  making  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion ill  Congress  one  for  every  thirty  thousand. 

Mr.  Macon  wished  that  the  bill  read  ihiTty-fixe  instead 
Qithirty,  anotb^er  thirty-fonr,  otliers  thirty-three  thousand. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  tliexn'ohjnged  debates  on  the 
various  iimendments.  Long  before  the  cjuestion  was  finally 
settled,  Macon  and  his  colleagues  were  relieved  of  their 
duties.  The  question  of  representation  was  too  intricate 
for  the  plain  and  honest  gentleman  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Macon  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  Anti- 
Federalists.  With  Galiatiu  and  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
he  fought  the  United  States  bhink,  the  nas-y.  the  Jay 
Treaty  and  those  measures  of  the  administration  v/hich 
tended  to  Increase  the  authority  of  the  central  government. 
In  April,  1796,  Wolcott  wrote  to  Hamilton,  that  '-nnless 
a  radical  change  of  opinion  can  be  effected  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  existing  establishments  will  not  last  eighteen 
months.'-  'Congress  defeated  tlie  motion  to  adjourn  on 
the  President's  birthday  wiiich  had  been  customary.  In 
the  second  session  of  the  Fourth  Congress  the  reply  to  the 
Executive's  message,  reported  by  Ames,  was  warmly 
debated.  It  contained  a  passage  comr)limentary  to  Wash- 
ington and  expressed  regret  at  his  jipj^roaching  retirement. 
This  was  especially  noxious  to  the  Anti-Federalists.     Giles 
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^ ^wished  Mm  to  retire,  .  .  .  tba.t  the  government  could  do 
only  well  witiioat  him,  and  that  he  would  enjoy  more 
happiness  in  his  retirement  than  he  possibly  conld  in  ]nH 
present  situation."  Finally  the  reply,  including  tlie  sec- 
tion menxioned,  was  adopted  with  twelve  dissenting  votes. 
j^mong  these  were  MiU3on  and  another  son  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Andrew  Jackson,  who  lias  been  described  as  a  "tall, 
laiik,  uncouth  lookiog  individual  with  long  locks  of  hair 
hanging  over  his  brows  and  face,  while  a  queue  hung  clown 
his  back,  tied  vrith  an  eelskin.  The  dress  of  this  individual 
was  singular,  his  manners  and  deportment  that  of  a  back- 
woodsman." 

There  is  no  phase  of  our  early  national  life  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  growth  and  decline  of  French  influence  and 
those  measures  of  Congress,  foreign  and  domestic,  arising 
therefrom.  It  is  improbable  that  Macon  was  iniluenced 
by  French  philosophy,  for  though  never  a  chiu'ch  member 
his  favorite  literature  was  tlie  Bible,  and  his  austere  and  pare 
character  is  an  argument  stronger  than  words  that  he  never 
imbibed  the  dregs  of  the  skeptical  Illuminati.  Yet  he  was 
an  admirer  of  Jeflerson  and  when  the  Federalists  proposed 
bills  that  would  restrict  citizenship  he  supported  his  party's 
policy  of  liberty  in  opinion  and  action  for  tine  individual. 
In  1798,  he  spoke  against  the  resolutions  prolonging  the 
term  of  residence  for  naturalization  on  the  grounds  that 
*^if  persons  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  become 
citizens,  they  have  complied  in  part  with  the  laws ;  and  he 
did  not  think  it  vrould  be  right  to  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  com.ply  v\-ith  the  other  part."  The  next  day  the  Alien 
Law  v/as  proposed  and  Macon  promptly  objected  to  the 
"extraordinary  power"  given  the  President.  In  July  he 
voted  against  the  abrogation  of  the  French  treaty,  tho' 
the  indignation  over  the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair  was  at  its 
maximnm   and   war  seemed    the   only   method   of  main- 
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taming  the  natioiiril  diguity.  In  the  same  Tnontli,  in 
the  debates  on  the  Sedition  Bil],  '^uacon  opposed  the 
measure  Ijecaiise,  (1)  that  interference  with  the  press 
and  liberty  of  speech  may  be  extended  to  religions  estab- 
lishments and  this  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  (2) 
that  it  was  an  infringement  of  State  authority,  since  pros- 
ecutions of  libels  were  nnderstood  by  the  State  conventions 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  and  not  the  I^^ational  Judiciary. 
He  quotes  Iredell  and  Wilson,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  to  sup- 
port this.  (3)  The  bill  shows  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
States,  and  mutual  confidence  is  the  basis  of  the  Union. 
^'This  Government  depends  on  the  State  Legislatures  for 
existence.  They  have  only  to  refuse  to  elect  Senators  to 
Congress,  and  all  is  gone."' 

Though  the  act  became  a  law,  the  arguments  of  Macon 
are  interesting,  for  they  ably  express  the  views  of  his  party 
on  the  constitution,  and  properly  handled  might  still  be 
valid  objections  to  a  censoi'ship  of  the  press,  though  a 
century  has  passed  and  our  ideas  of  Union  have  greatly 
changed. 

But  Macon  was  not  yet  done  with  the  Sedition  Law.  On 
January  23,  ISOO,  he  moved  the  repeal  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  law,  which  lined  or  imprisoned  those  speaking 
or  writing  with  intent  to  defame  the  government  or  excite 
* 'illegal  combinations.'-  It  was  expected  that  the  South- 
ern Federalists,  am.ong  them  John  ]Marshall,  vrould  join 
the  Eepublicans  and  they  would  carry  the  House  for  the 
motion,  Mr.  Bayard,  of  I_)ela\vare,  moved  the  following 
amendment:  -'And  tlie  oiTences  therein  specified  shall 
remain  punishable  at  common  law :  Proinded,  That  upon 
any  prosecution  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  to  give 
in  his  defence  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged  as  a  licel/' 
Macon's  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two,  four 
Southern  Federalists  supporting  the  measure.  The  amend- 
ment was  also  carried  by  a  majority  of  four,  the  votes  of 
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the  Federalists.  After  the  voting,  Iioweverj  the  Eex>ubli- 
cans  realized  that  tliey  had  been  trapped.  The  ainend- 
rneiit  made  libel  a  felony,  ^'vlmii  formerly  it  was  simply  an 
oiience  to  be  piinishi:d  by  fine  and  iniprisonment  Also  it 
tended  to  giv^e  the  Siiprerae  Court,  Federalist  in  its  per- 
sonnelj  that  jurisdiction  over  the  common  law  which  the 
strict  constructionists  so  dreaded.  After  some  discnssion, 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolution  and  amendment  as  a 
whole,  the  count  standing  87  nays  to  11  yeas.  ^The  Sedi- 
tion law  was  left  to  pass  out  of  existence  by  it.s  own 
provisions. 

'No  year  of  JMr.  Macon's  public  life  was  more  important 
than  the  year  1800,  lor  then  appeared  in  Congress  his  politi- 
cal mentor  and  friend,  the  dashing,  brilliant,  but  erratic 
John  Randolph.  That  these  two  men  should  have  drifted  to- 
gether and  maintained  intimate  relations  in  private  as  well 
as  public  life,  is  one  of  those  strange  anomalies  w^hich  we 
X>retend  to  explain  by  the  law  of  attractions  between 
opposites,  for  there  is  no  common  quality  in  the  two  men, 
except  their  eccentricities.  Macon  was  a  "ty|)ical  repre- 
sentative of  the  honest  but  scarcely  brilliant  or  interesting 
democracy  of  his  na.tive  State;"  simple-minded,  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  pure  as  a  Roman  Cincin- 
natus.  'Slack  Eandle,'-  as  he  was  known,  was  a  " Vir- 
ginian Brutus,  with  eyes  that  pierced  and  voice  that  rang 
like  the  vibration  of  glass,  and  v/itli  the  x:>ride  of  twenty 
kings  to  back  liis  more  than  Roman  virtue.''  'There  were 
few  men  who  were  not  attracted  by  him,  and  those  who 
were  his  staunches t  friends  vv^ere  high-minded  and  pure 
Southerners.  Macon  was  bevv-itched  and  soon  worshipped 
him  as  an  Apollo,  seeing  in  his  friend  all  that  he  hinjself 
was  not,  an  astute  politician  and  true  man  of  the  world. 
Madison  and  Gallatin  were  now  in  the  Cabinet,  and  these 
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two  eccentrics  became  tlio  Honse  leaders  of  the  ascendant 
Eepiiblican  party.  In  ISOl  Macon  was  elected  Speaker, 
and  the  honor  was  his  successive! 3^  antil  1806,  when  the 
rupture  in  his  party  gave  the 'majority  to  the  Northern 
wing.  He  won  this  distinction  through  force  of  character 
and  was  soon  known  as  the  "Father  of  the  House."  J3ut 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Speakershij)  at  this  time 
demanded  a  moderator  rather  than  a  party  leader,  the 
type  introduced  by  Henry  Chay, 

Mr.  Jeii'erson  was  not  chosen  President  v/ithout  the 
famous  deadlock  that  compeUed  a  radical  change  in  our 
electoral  methods.  Wlien  the  vote  on  the  bill  establishing 
our  present  system  was  taken,  there  was  one  ballot  lacking 
to  make  the  required  two-thirds  niajorit^^  Macon,  the 
Sx^eaker,  cj aimed  his  right  to  cast  a  ballot  as  member  of 
the  Honse,  overruled  the  opinion  that  he  was  limited  to 
tie  cases,  voted  for  the  bill  and  so  fixed  the  present  law. 

The  most  interesting  phases  of  his  Speakershii)  are  the 
slavery  debates  and  the  formation  of  party  factions.  In 
regard  to  the  "dread  institution"  Macon  was  a  representa- 
tive North  Carolinian.  The  State  never  knew  the  exten- 
sive slave  system  of  Tirginia  on  the  north  or  of  her  sister 
States  on  the  south.  The  slave-holders  were  usually  small 
farmers  who  saw  their  servants  daily  and  were  bound  to 
them  by  sympathy  as  well  as  by  economic  interests.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Macon,  until  sixty  years  of  age,  was  accus- 
tomed to  work  in  the  held  with  his  negroes.  His  views  on 
the  slave  trade  and  abolition  are  therefore  valuable  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  iustitution  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Macon's  first  utterance  on  slavery  was  in  1797,  when 
a  n\emorial  was  introluced  in  Congress  from  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Quakers  at  Philadelphia,  complaining  "that 
certain  persons  of  the  African  race,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  set  free  by  members  of  the  reli- 
gious society  of  Quakers,  besides  others  whose  cases  were 
not  so  particularly  known,  had  been  reduced  again  into 
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cruel  bondage  under  the  aiithority  of  an  ex  post  /acta  laiv 
passed  for  that  jrurpose  by  the  State  of  Nortb  Carolina  in 
1771\  nntliorizing'  the  seizn.re  and  re-sale  as  slaves  of  cer- 
tain emancix^ated  negroes.''^  In  the  debates  following 
Macon  dechired  "there  was  not  a  man  in  North  Carolina 
who  did  not  wish  there  were  no  blacks  in  the  conntr}-. 
Negro  slavery  was  a  inisfortane;  he  considered  it  a  curse; 
but  there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  it.''*  lie  then 
accused  the  Quakers  of  making  unconstitutional  jjetitions 
to  Congress,  and  also  of  endeavoring  to  incite  slave  insur- 
rections in  the  Southern  States.  The  latter  charge  was 
untrue  and  absurd,  but  it  shows  that  the  colonial  anti- 
Quaker  sentiment  was  not  yet  extinct.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  decided  that  Congress  could 
take  no  action,  as  the  mntter  involved  the  judiciary,  not 
the  legislative,  department. 

The  negro  j)rob]em,  hovv'ever,  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
The  next  prolonged  discussion  was  in  1804.  The  Haytian 
rebellion  drove  many  negroes  to  America  and  the  Southern 
people  were  alarmed,  fearing  slave  insurrections.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1803,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  memorialized  Congi'ess 
and  asked  for  protection  against  these  black  immigrants. 
A  lavr  was  passed  which  forfeited  the  ship  and  punished 
the  captain  that  brought  African  negroes  into  any  State 
that  prohibited  the  slave  trade.  In  spite  of  this  law,  the 
importation  increased  and  vvtis  so  popular  that  South 
Carolina  rej)ealed  her  j)rohibitory  law.  Thousands  of 
negroes  were  sold  into  the  new  Louisiana  territor}'.  The 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  remonstrated  and  Bard,  of  that 
State,  moved  that  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  be  placed  on  each 
imported  slave,  ^fr.  Macon  opposed  this  motion  becvause, 
if  the  slave  were  taxed,  the  government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  protect  tlje  slave  sliips ;  and  it  Avould  be  an  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  South  Carolina  as  a  State. 


1..  nildreth's  History  of  U.  S.,  second  series,  Vol.  II,  P.  178. 
3.  Ibid,  Pp.  1T9-1S0. 
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'^'G-entleaiea  iMak  that  South  Carolina  has  d.onQ  wrong  m  pcrmitiing  the 
L^.'^portation  of  slaves.  Thi-.t  may  b€^  and  stili  this  measure  may  be  wrong. 
Will  it  not  look  like  a.n  atterapt  in  the  general  government  to  correct  a 
State  for  the  undisputed  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power  ?  It  appears 
to  be  something  like  putting  a  State  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  "r 

Here,  as  well  remarked  by  Hilclretli,  was  the  germ  of  the 
argument  of  Calhoun,  for  States  are  not  only  possessed  of 
constitutional  powers,  but  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
them,  even  if  it  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  debate  was  so  warm  that  the  inatter  v/as 
dropped  on  promises  a.nd  entreaties  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  final  debates  on  the  sirnpression  of  the  slave 
trade,  to  go  into  effect  in  1808,  the  question  of  ])rimary 
importance  to  be  settled  was  the  disposition  of  illegally 
imported  Africans,  ♦'The  arguiiienr  of  those  who  insisted 
that  the  negroes  should  be  sold  was  terc^ely  put  by  Macon,- ' 
says  DuBois,^  'in  the  sentence,  "In  adopting  our  measures 
on  tliis  subject,  we  must  pass  such  a  law  as  can  be  exe- 
cuted.'" 

If  they  are  made  free,  what  "will  become  of  them,  alone  in  a  strange 
land,  not  evtn  knowing  our  langTiage?  Are  they  to  be  maintained  and 
civilized  by  the  public?  In  Swme  Si:ites,  al^o,  "there  is  a  k-gal  provision 
that  an  owner  of  a  slave  m.^.y  give  him  his  freedom,  on  going  into  court 
and  giving  security  that  the  slave  that  is  liberated  shall  not  be  a  charge  on 
the  county.  Those  persons  who  deal  in  this  nefarious  traffic  will  never 
cajrry  their  cargoes  into  a  jjc-rt  of  the  Uni'.ai  where  there  are  no  slaves. 
They  will  go  to  the  States  where  slavery  exist?,  and  there  smuggle  them; 
and,  if  we  pass  this  amendment,  the  situation  of  these  States  will  be  most 
deplorable. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  under  the  influence  of  local 

prejudice,  but  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  more  opposed  to  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  than  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  It  was 
proposed  by  her,  ten  years  ago,  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  give 
Congress  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves.  I  believe  the 
proposition  passed  by  an  nnauinious  vote.  Certain  I  am,  it  had  my  hearty 
approbation.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  you  give  these  people  their  freevlom, 
and  tnrn  them  loo^e,  they  mnsi:  perish, "3  Also,  the  negroes  conld  not  be 
returned  to  Africa,  for  it  was  impossible  to  know  from  what  tribe  they 


I.  Ann.  Cong.,  1805-1806,  P.  3o9;  Hildreth,  second  senes.  Vol.  II,  P.  503. 
■2-.  '"Suppression  of  Slave  Trade,''  P.  98. 
3.  Ann.  Conj.  1806-1807,  P.  171. 
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CBjne.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  government  by  selling  them  was 
engaging  in  the  traffic,  let  it  be  retaernbered  that  when  the  United  States 
has  obtained  judgment  against  a  slave  owner,  his  slaves  are  liable  to  be 
seized  and  sold  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the  treasury. 

This  p<^i'^^5  liowever,  was  also  unsettled ,  and  the  dis 
posal  of  the  smuggled  negro  was  left  to  the  various  States.^ 

In  regard  to  the  punishiDent  oi  slave  traders,  the  South- 
ern members  opposed  the  death  penalty  and  favored 
forfeiture  and  fine.  Mr.  Macon  did  not  express  his  views 
on  this  point,  but  his  colleague,  M'r.  Holland,  of  North 
Carolina,  said  that,  as  the  South  did  not  regard  slave- 
holding  as  a  moral  offence,  death  was  too  severe  a  penalty. 
He  wished  to  place  the  trafhc  on  political  and  not  moral 
grounds,  and  Mr.  Macon  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"I  still  consider  this  a  commercial  question.     The  ]avr»  of  nations  hat. e 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  laws  of  the  Turks  or  the  Hindoos  .   .   , 
If  this  is  not  a  commercial  (jaestion,  I  would  thank  the  gentleman  to  show 
what  part  of  the  Gonstituiion  gives  ns  any  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject?" 

Once  again  in  these  debates  does  Macon  make  a  bold 
stroke.  Mr.  Bidwell  made  an  amendment  to  the  forfeiture 
clause  :  ''Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  sold  as  a  slave 
by  virtue  of  this  act."  The  vote  was  a  tie,  60  to  60. 
Macon  vetoed  it.  Finally  a  Senate  bill  re^jlaced  that  of 
the  House,  and  the  hivv  instituting  forfeiture  and  imprison- 
ment was  at  last  established.  There  v/ere  many  evasions, 
which  were  always  a  crumpled  rose  leaf  to  the  Southern 
members.  In  1S09,  in  the  delxites  on  embargo  and  foreign 
intercourse,  it  was  suggested  to  op>en  trade  with  Haytl 
Randolph  was  terrified,  thinking  the  policy,  if  adopted, 
would  cause  slave  insurrections,  Mr.  Livermore,  v/ho  had 
introduced  the  idea,  replied  that  there  was  already  an 
illegal  trade  between  Hayti  and  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Macon  then  arose ;  he  was  more  excited  than  Randolph, 
and  declared  that  war  wdth  botli  France  and  England  was 
preferable  to  trade  with  the  rebellious  West  Indian  negroes, 

1.  Ibid,  P.  179. 
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In  the  meantime  there  was  a  break  in  the  Eepublican 
ranks  vvbicli  ciilmiiiuted  in  Macou  losing  the  Speakership 
and  Eandolph's  temporary  retirement  from  Congress. 
Ilandolph's  prospects  lor  a  long  and  successful  career  had 
been  flattering.  The  Speaker,  his  irtirnate  Mend,  himself 
chairman  of  ways  and  means  conrmittee,  and  friend  and 
relative  of  the  President,  no  man  has  ever  liad  a  better 
opportunity  for  a  long  period  of  national  service.  But  he 
was  too  overbearing  and  jealous  of  his  colleagues.  In  tlie 
tirst  place,  Jeil'erson  and  Madison  feared  the  Federalists, 
who  yet  held  the  judiciary,  and  at  Jefferson's  instigation 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Macon,  Eandolph  im.peached 
Judge  Chase.  He  failed,  not  one  of  the  long  list  of  charges 
receiving  the  required  two-thirds  majority.  A  failure  is 
never  a  guarantee  of  success.  Then  the  Yazoo  frauds 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  House.  ^ladison  and  the 
Northern  members  favored  a  com.proinise,  but  Eand.olph 
was' inexorable.  Then  Randolph  and  ^\[acon  were  extreme 
strict  constructionists,  and  had  even  denied  the  right  of 
Congress  to  bridge  the  Potomtic  because  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had  a  right  of  navigation.  The  result  was  that 
by  1805  their  fortunes  vrere  waning.  October  23  Eandolph 
wrote  to  Xicholson  concerning  Macon's  chances  for  the 
Speakership  in  the  new  Congress : 

"I  am  nov7  seriously  appreliciisive  for  his  election;   and  naore  on  his 
account  than  from  public  considerations,  althougli  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  House,  himself  and  one  other  excepted,  who  i.5  in  any  respect  qualified 
for  the  office.     I  cannot  deny  that  the  insult  oSered  to  the  man  would 
move  me  more  than  the  injury  done  the  public  by  his  rejection.     Indeed,  I 
2U1  not  sure  tjiat  such  a  step,  although  productive  of  temporary  incon- 
venience, would  not  be  followed  by  permanent  good  effects.     It  would  open 
th«  eyes  of  many  well-meaning  persons,  who,  in  avoiding  the  scylla  of 
innovation,  have  phmged  into  the  ch?»rybdis  of  federalism  ........ 

Do  not  fail  to  be  in  Y/ashington  timo  enougli  to  counteract  the  plot  against 
the  Speaker,  and  pray  apprize  such  of  his  friends  as  are  within  your  reach 
of  itfi  existence,  "^ 


1.  Adams'  Eandolph,  P.  158, 
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After  a  sharp  contest  Macon  was  re-elected,  and  Ilan- 
dolph  was  once  more  placed  on  the  vvays  and  means 
cominittee. 

Jefrerson's  term  was  to  expire  soon  and  Madison,  in  the 
minds  of  liis  party,  was  to  be  his  successor.  Eandolph 
could  not  tolerate  Madison,  and  championed  theotdy  man 
who  could  rival  him,  ^lonroe.  As  Jelierson  and  Madison 
were  intimate,  he  brohe  with  the  President,  and  refused 
to  support  the  two-million  appropriation  for  the  j)^trchase 
of  Florida,  although  he  had  engineered  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  lie  now  fought  the  adniinistration  on  every 
issue,  and  voted  steadily  with  the  Federalists.  By  1807 
the  I^orthern  wing  were  in  the  roajority,  and  Yarnum,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  chosen  Speaker.  ^'The  spell,"  says 
Mr.  Adams,  ^'was  now  at  an  eJict.  and  Macon,  although 
retaining  friendly  relations  with  llandolph,  hastened  at 
this  session  to  dravr  away  from  him  in  politics,  and  gave 
an  almost  unqnalilied  support  to  the  administi^ation.'' 

A  relation  of  Macon's  policies  on  the  Sedition  Laws  and 
the  slave  trade  are  necessary  only  v>'hen  his  entire  life  is 
considered.  That  part  of  his  career  which  has  made  him  a 
national  character,  which  has  formed  a  prominent  place  in 
our  history  however  hrieiiy  it  is  studied,  was  Ills  service  in 
the  period  of  our  foreign  affairs  just  previous  to  the  War 
of  1812,  As  stated.  Macon  was  for  several  years  but  the 
shadow  of  Eandolph  and  the  iniluence  of  the  ei-ratic  Vir- 
ginian orer  him  is  in  no  way  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
debates  on  foreign  intercourse.  In  1800,  a  bill  came 
before  the  House  to  suspend  trade  with  France.  Randolph 
and  Macon  opposed  it,  and  only  through  Gallatin's  exer- 
tions was  it  passed.  During  the  debates  on  non-importa- 
tion of  goods  from  England  in  1806,  Macon  made  one  of 
his  longest  addresses  to  the  House,  aud  urged  many 
objections  to  the  imposed  measure.  Among  other  propo- 
sitions, he  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  solution  of  our 
difScnlties   was   to  abandon  the  carrying  trade  and   to. 
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concentrate  on  the  coast  trode.  Here  again  his  views  xveve 
identical  vvitli  Kandolph's.  But  by  .1808,  he  had  ].">roken 
v»dth  Randolph  and  ^oted  for  the  act  excluding  French 
and  English  vessels  from  American  x>orts,  while  Eandolph 
opposed  retaliation.  Yet  he  opposed  appropriations  for 
increasing  onr  naval  force,  although  the  conntry  was 
drifting  nearer  war  day  by  day,  for  he  declared  that  largo 
navies  never  were,  and  never  could  be,  conducive  to  com- 
merce. Another  example  of  his  provincial  simplicity  is, 
that  when  war  was  more  imminent  than  ever,  he  wished  to 
loan  our  navy  to  some  foreign  pov^TT  that  American  sailors 
might  be  taught  European  naval  tactics.  Asa  means  of 
defence,  he  preferred  Jefferson's  system  of  gunboats  to 
large  frigates. 

But  em^bargo  was  a  failure.  The  law  was  unsatisfactory, 
yet  repeal  meant  to  yield  to  France  and  England.  In  the 
spring  of  1810,  the  '-American  Kp.vigation  Act''  vv'as  sub- 
stituted. This  is  often  called  ''Macon  Bill  No.  1,''  because 
introduced  by  Macon,  thongh  the  real  author  w^as  Gallatin, 
then  cabinet  ofBcer, 

It  excluded  French  and  English  vessels  from  our  harbor 
but  allowed  American  vessels  to  leave  port,  and  confined 
all  importations  from  France  and  England  to  ships  direct 
from  thoee  countries.  Scliouier  says,  "Had  such  an  exper- 
iment as  this  been  undertaken  in  place  of  embargo  two 
years  earlier,  most  probabh"^  it  ?vouldhave  forced  England 
to  terms,  or  else  provoked  her  to  such  outrageous  retal- 
iation that  the  American  people  would  have  sx)rung  to 
their  feet  and  fought  with  zeal." 

The  Bill  passed  the  House  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 
Its  defeat  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Anti- Gallatin  faction 
was  in  the  majority,  ^[acon  and  his  committee,  hov/ever, 
soon  reported  a  new  bill,  known  as  Macon's  ISTo.  2.  'Non 
intercourse  was  to  expire  with  the  session.  Kesistance  to 
the  decrees  of  England  and  Napoleon  was  abandoned,  and, 
as  if  to  put  American  iuiiutnce  out  for  competition,  if  one 
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of  tliese  powers  would  repeal  its  obnoxious  laws,  the 
United  States  would  revive  Dou-importation  against  the 
other.  The  effect  was  disasterous.  NajjoleoUj  through  aii 
agent,  wrote  to  Armstrong,  our  minister,  that  he  '-loved 
the  Americans''  and  would  revoke  his  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees  if  England  would  withdravc  the  Orders  in  Council. 
Madison  then  declared  trade  wirh  England  suspended, 
American  vessels,  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor, 
flocked  to  French  ports  but  in  December,  1810,  by  Napo- 
leon's orders  they  were  seized,  and  proi^erty  to  tlie  value 
of  ten  miHion  dollars  vras  conhscated.  Macon  Vv'rote  to  a 
friend  that  Taylor,  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  author  of 
the  bill,  but  Smith  of  Maryland  said  it  wa.s  drawn  up  by 
the  secret  contrivance  of  ^dadison J  One  thing  is  certain: 
the  law  vras  a  terrible  blunder  and  has  left  an  inelracable 
blur  on  our  di|domatic  history, 

Mr.  ^vfacon  opposed  the  war  x^irty  until  the  Leopard- 
Chesapeake  aiTair,  when  be  declared  that  America  had  done 
all  slie  could  to  prevent  hostilities  and  liow  the  National 
honor  demanded  armed  resistance.  Yet  he  wished  the 
war  to  be  defensive,  not  offensive;  and  for  this  reason  he 
did  not  l)elieve  in  increasing  thenn.vy.  No  one,  he  said, 
exi3ected  the  war  to  be  a  naval  one  and  everj'  cent  expended 
in  the  reT)air  of  ships  was  useless.  The  army,  he  insisted, 
shoukl  be  organized,  on  the  ohl  Revolutionary  plan  instead 
of  the  new  system  proposed. 

These  are  the  principle  questions  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved as  Eepresentative  in  Congress.  There  were  many 
minor  issues  that  felD  hi:  infiaence  whicli  cannot  be  men- 
tioned. There  was  one  bill  introduced  by  him  which,  though 
defeated,  has  yet  greatly  atfected  American  ideas.  It 
provided  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  accepting 
title  or  gift  from  foreign  powers  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  sliould  cease  to  be  a  citizen  and  be  incapable  of 
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lioldiiig  office.  The  amendment  passed  the  Iloase  but  was 
lost  in  the  Senate.  It  was  an  able  expression  of  tliat 
luipopuiarity  VY'hicli  foreign  family  alliances  liave  always 
received  in  this  country,  Mr.  Macon  rxlso  introduced  au 
amendment  vshicli  forbade  any  Congressman  to  hold  civil 
ofilce  ^Yllile  National  Representative.  Tho'  never  incorpo- 
rated in  the  CoRstitution  as  an  amendment,  this  require* 
ment  was  established  by  Congress  as  a  regulation  for  its 
members. 

In  1815  Mr.  Macon  passed  into  the  Senate.  Tho'  his 
long  service  to  the  lower  House  made  him  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  his  Senatorial  career  is  of  lit- 
tle interest.  Perhajis  this  is  because  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation  was  forever  decided,  in  many  respects,  by  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812 :  Federalism  was  dead,  the  early 
Republican  platforms  had,  radically  changed^  the  broad 
construction  theory  was  dominant,  and  Macon  could  well 
say  in  1824,  that  not  a  principle  of  his  party  was  identical 
with  those  of  the  earliest  days  of  Kational  history. 

As  Senator,  Mr.  Tdacon  voted  against  the  Urst  and  second 
Missouri  Compromises,  opposed  Internal  Improvements, 
and,  though  he  thought  a  National  Bank  would  be 
expedient,  he  did  not  believe  the  Government  had  the 
authority  to  estaldish  such  an  institution  and  therefore 
voted  against  its  charter.  It  would  be  profitable  and 
interesting  to  study  his  constitutional  theories,  but  so  few 
of  his  papers  have  been  preserved  and  his  speeches  were 
so  brief,  that  this  is  impossible.  A  letter  of  1833  to  S.  P. 
Carson  is  a  nucleus  from  which  to  draw  general  conclu- 
sions concerning  his  views  on  tariff  and  nullification. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  are  in  a  deplorable  sitna- 
tioD,  .  ,  .  My  opinion  htis  never  been  a  secret,  and  I  have  altvayg  stated 
it  to  those  v.'ho  wanted  to  know  it.  In  the  year  1524  the  constitution  was 
bui'ied.  The  Senators  vc-ho  were  then  present  will,  it  is  believed,  recollect  the 
fact,  and  it  wa3  never  afterward  questioned  by  me  while  I  conrlnued  in  th« 
Senate.  ...  I  never  believed  that  a  State  coald  nullify  and  remain  in 
the  Union,  hut  alwcr^-^  believed  chat  a  State  could  ,^tcti.U  u-heu  she.  pieaiscd, 
provided  she  would  pay  her  portion  of  ih^  public  dabt. 
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"Tills  right  1  have  confeidertvd  the  best  guard  to  tbe  public  liberty  and  the 
public  justice  Vn&t  could  be  desired  and  it  ought  to  have  prevented  what  is 
now  folt  in  the  United  States — oppression. 

"A  goY'c--nir;er;.t  of  opioion,  established  by  sovereign  Ststea,  cannot  be 
maintained  by  forise.  Th©  usa  of  force  makes  enemies  and  enemies  cannot 
live  in  peace/' 

Mr.  Macon  was  cluiiroiari  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  ou  the 
Panama  Coiigress,  The  committee's  report  was  lengthy 
and  against  the  United  States,  participation  in  the  scheme. 
It  was  drawn  np  bv  Tazweli  of  Virginia  and  was  defeated. 
Macon  also  cast  a  solitary  vote  against  apjpropriations  for 
Lafayette's  reception  on  his  visit  to  America — likevvise  he 
fought  the  approj)ria.tion  asked  by  the  Columbian  College 
of  Washington.  He  was  economical  even  to  parsimony, 
and  to  the  last  was  jealous  for  the  rights  of  the  individnal 
States. 

In  1824  he  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Virginia  for 
Vice-President  and  from  1825  to  1827  vras  President,  pro 
tern.,  of  the  Senate.  In  1828  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
private  life,  having  reached  the  P&alniist's  limit  of  years. 
The  public  knew  him.  again  in  1835,  when  he  presided  over 
the  State  Convention  which  reformed  suifrage,  and  once 
more  in  1837  he  was  elector  on  the  Van  Bnren  ticket 

No  study  of  Macon's  public  life  would  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  those  friendships  whose  traditions  cast  upon 
them  the  halo  of  the  Platonic.  His  odmirrition  of  Randolph 
is  proverbial  in  our  political  folk-lore.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
Itandolpli  in  the  '-Statesmen  Series,"  infers  that  this  affili- 
ation was  one-sided,  that  Randoli^h  used  the  enchanted 
Macon  as' a  tool  to  p^roject  his  ambitions.  Facts  do  not 
corroborate  this  view.  Macon  had  an  inliuence  over  his 
mentor  that  no  other  Congressman  had.  On  May  24, 
1812,  Randoli)h  made  an  anil  helium  speech  when  there 
vras  no  motion  before  the  House.  He  was  called  to  order 
by  a  member,  but  was  sustained  by  the  Speaker.  Finally, 
aft^r  repeated  interruptions  and  as  nrany  times  sustained, 
the  breach  of  parliamentary  law^  was  too  evident,  and  Ran- 
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dolp'h  was  requested  b}^  the  Speaker  to  lixodnce  a  motion 
in  Tvrittea  form.  Angry  v^^ord'i  resulted,  and  there  might 
have  been  another  duel  added  to  the  lorig  list  of  those 
dajSy  but  Macon  interfened,  soothed  the  temper  of  the 
angered  Randolphj  and  nothing  serious  resulted.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  the  Ylrginian  might  well  say:  ''If  wis- 
dom consisted  in  properly  exercising  onr  Judgment  upon 
the  value  of  things  desirable,  Mr.  Macon  was  certainly  the 
wisest  man  I  ever  saw.  In  1808  they  separated  in  politics. 
There  w^as  doubtless  an  estrangement  in  social  relations. 
From  1813,  when  Eandolph  lailed  to  return  to  Congress, 
w^e  know  the  old  warmth  of  feeling  waned.  In  1815  Macon 
wrote  to  Nicholson  that  he  had  not  heard  from  Eandolph 
since  the  latter' 3  retirement  from  public  life,  and  that  he 
could  not  account  for  the  cold  reception  given  Xich.oLson  by 
Eandolph  recently  in  Baltimore.^  Some  time  later  amicable 
intercourse  was  re-established;  for  in  1826,  Eandolph, 
again  in  public  life,  wrote  that  his  old  friend  Macon 
reminded  him  daily  of  "the  old  Major  who  verily  believed 
that  I  was  a  none-such,  of  living  men.''  In  his  will 
Eandolph  bequeathed  to  Macon,  '''Mj  oldest  high  silver 
candlestick,  my  silver  punch  ladle  with  wlialebone 
handle,  a  i)air  of  silver  cases  with  handles  and  my  crest 
engraved  thereon,  my  hard  metal  dishes  that  have  miy 
crest  J.  E.  in  old  English  letters;  also  the  plates  of  the 
same  engraving,  the  choice  of  four  of  my  best  young  mares 
and  geldings,  and  the  gold  watch  by  Easkell  .  .  .  May 
blessings  attend  him,  the  best  and  purest  and  wisest  man 
that  I  ever  loiew. ' ' 

Macon  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Benton.  '*Mr.  Ma- 
con," he  says  in  his  ''Tliirty  Year's  View,''  "was  the  real 
Cincinnatus  of  America,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  my 
native  State,  my  hereditary  friend  through  four  genera- 
tions, my  mentor  in  the  first  seven  years  of  my  senatorial 
and  last  seven  of  his  senatorial  life."     "He  spoke  more 
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good  sense  while  getlliig  in  liis  ciiair  and  getting  out  of  it 
than  man}'  delivered  in  long  and  elaborate  speeches.'' 
iNladison,  Monroe  and  Jefferson  were  strong  in  Macon's  all'ec- 
lions.  One  of  the  la.st  and  perhaps  most  pathetic  of  Jeiler- 
son's  letters  was  directed  to  ]\iaeon.  There  is  notiiing  in 
American  biogra'phy  more  touching  than  these  paragraphs 
from  the  old  chieftain,  alone  and  retired  at  Monlicello,  to 
his  younger  x>artisan,  still  strong  and  able  for  the  battle. 
''I  read  no  newspaper  now  bat  Kitchies, ''  he  snys.  '-and 
in  that  chiefly  the  advertisements,  for  they  contain  the 
only  truths  to  be  relied  on  in  newspax^ers. ''  Is  this  the 
retribution  for  the  errors  of  the  National  Gazette  f  He 
continues,  '^I  feel  innch  greater  interest  in  knowing  what 
has  past  two  or  three  thousand  years  zts^o  ...  I  read 
nothing  but  the  heroes  of  Troy,  of  the  wars  of  Lacedjt^mon 
and  others,  of  Fonipey  and  C^i^sar,  of  Augustus,  too,  the 
Bon.aparte  and  parricide  scoundrel  of  that  da}'.'- 

Unfortunately  .Macon  destroyed  his  correspondence  and 
for  this  reason  many  problems  of  his  life  must  remain 
unsolved.  In  private  life  he  was  neat,  punctilious,  eco- 
nomical, plain  and  unostentatious.  Yet  to  know  the  man, 
fully  to  appreciate  his  spirit  and  what  he  was  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  for  years,  is  for  us  impossible.  We 
can  only  read  the  idealizations  of  his  many  admirers,  and 
conclude  that  this  '^Last  of  the  Eomans,''  as  Jefferson 
named  him,  was  among  the  ^^noblest  of  them  all." 
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Abraham  Jvincolx!,   A   Man  of  tTie    I'eople.    By   Normau    Hapgood.    (New   York;    The 
Macmirisn  Co.,  1S99.     Pp.  xiii,  433.} 

Mr.  Hapgood's  book  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  Liacohi  that  is  before  the  piiblic.  It  is  not  so  close  and  inti- 
male  a  study  as  Hemdon'.s  but  it  covers  fully  the  period  of  the  vrar,  which 
Herndon,  goes  over  so  hurriedly  as  to  inake  his  work  seem,  as  indeed  it  is, 
incomplete.  The  treatment  of  IJapgood  is  sane,  interesting,  and  devoid  of 
eulogy,  excex^t  as  the  incomparable  character  of  his  subject  eulogizes  itself. 
It  6ho"\s's  Lincoln  in  a  most  bnnLan  light.  It  is  not  ^,vanting  in  certain  small 
inacctiracies;  but  a  book  i.s  to  be  measured  by  the  good  there  in  it  and  not 
by  tlie  bad.    By  this  standard  the  work  is  a  success. 

J.  S.  B. 


The  History  of  South  Caroliua  iiuder  the  Proprietary  Covernnient,  1670-1719,  auu  The 
Hist&ry  of  South  Carolina  under  the  Roj-al  Governriietit,  17191775.  By  Edward  Mc- 
Crady.    (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1S97  and  i-B.:;^.    iip^ix.  762  and  xx^iii.  847-.) 

Mr.  McCradA^'s  purpose  is  a  Laudable  one.  He  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  history  of  his  State  and  wiih.  a  great  deal  of  industry  has  produced  two 
large  yolumes.  He  has  used  the  printed  sources  that  relate  to  his  subject 
with  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  with  no  little  abiliry.  But  as  to  the un printed 
Sources  his  work  is  disappoiiiting.  There  are,  ho  says,  36  majiuscript  vol- 
umes of  records  brought  over  from  the  Public  Rolls  cSce  in  London  and 
awaiting  publication  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  These  documents 
seem  to  be  accessible  to  the  historian,  since  Mr.  Z^IcCrady  refers  to  them  in 
a  few  cases:  but  in  his  whole  work,  wherein  there  is  an  abundance  of  foot- 
notes, he  hay  referred  to  these  documents  less  than  fifteen  times.  The 
references  to  the  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records  are  many  times  more 
numeroas.  All  this  seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  McCrady's  work  must  be 
done  over  again  when  the  documents  to  which  I  refer  are  in  print;  for 
it  is  most  probable  that  such  a  publication  will  reveal  much  that  is  now 
unknown.  At  any  rate  it  vrill  be  worth  while  to  have  a  work  that  is  on 
the  sure  basis  of  public  documents.  Besides  this  there  are  some  inaccui'a- 
cies  as  the  confounding  of  Sir  Hoveuden  Walker,  who  was  in  South  Caro- 
lina iu  1719,  with  Deputy  Governor  Henderson  Walker,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  at  that  time  was  in  his  grave.  Each  work  is  too  closely  chronological 
in  form  to  be  clear,  and  the  former  Incks  a  Table  of  Contents.  This  fault 
isreuiedied  in  the  second  volume,  and  in  each  volume  it  is  lessened  by  ac 
ade(piate  index.  J.  S.  B. 
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The  Philadelphia  Nec:ro  :  A  Social  '^..i  !>•.  By  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Kois,  PhD..  Somttime 
As?-;.-.tar;t  in  Sociology  in  tlv:  ['■ji ,  :_r,/i  ty  of  Peunsylvauia:  Professor  ofEcoaonurs  and 
History  iti  Atlanta  Univsr;;;,Ly .  ;  Pul^licatious  of  the  University  of  Penusylro.nia- 
Series  in  Political  l:]cc-AO''iy  a  ad  I'uijiic  I,a\v,  '-'o.  i.i,  l.-'9).     Pp.  xx.  5:;o.) 

The  P'uture  of  the  Anieri'^^n  Negro.  By  JJooker  T.  W'a.shirsgtou  (Boston:  Sinall,  May- 
uard  S:  Co.,  i3o'^     I'p.  x.  244) 

There  is  no  better  iiidicatioii  of  the  Negro's  progress  than   the  rise  of 

Th:it  a  r;i'.;e  T^roriiices  men  wlio  view  the 
laii'I]'(}izit  of  rt-nsaii,  and  rely  on  the  fruit? 
,  13  ;i  certain  sign  of  an  a-lvauce  toward 
c     This,  more  than  tlie  iDforiJiation  set 
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V-  fnr  the  i/'ore  s:''ho]arly  and  valutible.  A 
;^,r^^  a  ?.tad'^nt  at  Berhp,  he  has  applied  to 
iethod-5;  and  h^s  feair  hnndi-e;l  paj^es  form 
1  ;nv€s:i_;atioiJ  hy  an  A.aiericaa  \vrit(^r.  He 
"e;:ro  in  pf^ilade'phia,  avA  qpj-}  in  impressed 
that  the  pr^-judiee  and  laird  fe-iire::  :igah>.>r  the  CMh:>rHd  naai.  has  been 
largely  dae  a.;  eeouoaih;  eau.^e:-.  "hv^jrues  v^^re  broiight  into  the  cido-jy  a7id 
city  at  an  ea^'h'  date,  aad  were  flaally  etaaacipated  by  a  gradnal  p]oc^^>;o. 
Althonvch  de^rnded.  t\if:"  ww  -  -■_>  ia-pived  b}-  fr^'^doin  and  directed  by 
able  leaders  thet  they  na',  b:TO!i>i'"''"abie  pr<'^yr'?-:'a  Bat  the  rise  of  factorie?* 
and  imiDie:ration  (.-f  foreian  jlu.)' -r,  as  well  as  lii-  aat-paihy  of  those  opposed 
to  aboliiion.  checlced  ihi:,  devel^'paAent  and  inereased  crime  and  poverty, 
Grradnally  economia  adjaitnient  abayed  exjitem-:^nt  and  a  normal  condition 
was  attained,  but  the  inpouring  of  emancipated  Sonthern  blacks  at  the 
close  of  tlie  vcar  cansed  another  crisis,  marked,  b}^  idleness,  poverty,  and 
vice. 

With  such  a  history  for  a  background,  a  social  study  of  any  people  innst  be 
instructive.  Limited  space  forbids  extensive  review.  One  of  the  most  si^^^iifi- 
cant  chapters  is  on  the  faaiily  which  "was  destroyed  by  slavery,  struggled 
lip  after  enaanaipanon,  and  is  again  not  exactly  threatened,  bat  neglected,  in 
the  life  of  city  Negroes.''  Another  on  "organized  life"  contains  many  sug- 
gestive Ideas  on  the  chnrcli  and  its  hold  on  tlie  people.  "As  a  social  ijronp 
the  Negro  Church  may  l^e  said  to  have  antedated  the  Negro  family  on 
American  soil,  as  such  it  has  preserved,  on  the  one  hand,  many  functions 
of  tribal  organization,  and  on  the  other,  many  of  the  family  functions. 
One  equally  importaat  chapter  discusses  crime  and  it  is  shown  that  the  per- 
cent of  Negro  crime  in  the  cicy  today  is  far  less,  according  to  population, 
than  before  the  vs-ar,  "that  after  the  war  it  decreased  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventies  and  then,  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  Negro 
immigration  to  cities,  it  has  risen  pretty  steadily."  Much  of  this  increase 
has  been  due  to  change  of  life  and  economic  competition.  Finally,  wltat  is 
said  of  "color  prejudice."  makes  one  wonder  that  even  so  mucn  has  been 
done  by  Negro  individuals.  Speaking  of  the  graduates  of  one  colored 
school,  he  says  :  'From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  these  have  been  compelled 
to   Iccive  the  cicy  in   order   to  find  work;  one,   the  artist,  Tanner,    vrhom 


France  recently  lionored,  could  not  in  his;  Dstive  laaJ  much  less  in  his 
native  city  find  room  for  Us  r;ilifnts.  Ke  tau;^at  school  in  Georgia  in  order 
to  earn  money  enonich  to  1:0  ;iiH-o;id." 

The  ?no3tsti'il:ing  eleiiK'ut  of  jlr.  Washington's  boolc  is  its  elevated  moral 
toue,  "The  time  has  coriic-,  ii:  iiecms  to  w.e,  when  in  this  matter  (the  race 
problem)  we  shoald  rise  above  pnrty  or  race  sectionalism  into  the  region 
of  duty  of  man  to  iiii:u.  cf  citizen  to  citizpji.  of  Christian  to  CcrAsilinv. :  and 
if  the  Isegvo,  vs'ho  has  been  (.^ppres-^ed  aij<i  dt;nio.j  liis  rights  in  a  Christian 
land,  can  help  the  whit-s  of  the  I>so?th  and  8  n^t  ii  to  rise,  can  be  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  ri^iBg  into  this  atmosphere  of  gonerons  Christian  brotherhood 
and  self-forgetfnlness,  he  will  ^;ee  in  it  a  r-in.njpense  for  all  that  j^e  has 
suriered  in  the  p^st."  The  bard/.-n  of  the  s'.iljject  matter  is  the  need  of 
indii?.irinl  tr^dning  aniona:  the  Xe.rroe?.  There  are  many  sentences  that 
smach  of  rr:e  proverb,  as.  "The  Anjerlcan  dollar  knows  no  prejudice."'  The 
essay  that  reaches  cunnnt  conditions  is  the  one  on  lynchin^s,  and  the  im- 
moral effects  of  mob  lavv-  on  tb.e  people  is  established  b}'  carefully  prej^ared 
statistics.  Again,  vre  find  this  passage: — 'T  am  not  pleaddng  for  the  Negi'O 
alone..  Lynchir;.^  iinnri':';'.  hard'Mis,  >^;:d  Munts  the  moral  s^nisibilines  of 
the  young-  and  tend-r  nnxnhi_);)d  u£  theSo.inn  Isever  shall  I  forge  J:  the 
remark  by  a  litth^  nine -year  old  v/hite  boy,  with  bine  eyes  and  fiaxen  hair, 
after  he  had  rerrn-ned  from  a  lyncliing  ;  T  ];ave  seen  a  man  hanged ;  novv- 1 
wish  I  could  see  one  burned."  Eatlier  than  liear  such  a  remark  from  0!ie 
of  my  little  boys.  I  would  prefer  to  see  him  in  his  grave," 

After  considering  the  thoughts  andi.  work  of  these  nnvn,  we  can  not  but 
feel  that  the  neifro  is  not  in  all  an  evil;  that  some  day  he  will  cease  to  be  a 
"problem'';  and  that  that  spirit  of  pathos  and  melody  that  has  been  his 
characteristic  in  the  past,  may  be  a  fore-gleam  of  a  valuable  aiid  eriectual 
citizen.ship  in  the  future.  \V.  K.  B. 
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PREFACE. 


The  "Historical  Papers"  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical 
Societ\^  were  discontinued  in  1902  when  The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterlv  ^^vas  established.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been 
decided  that  there  ought  to  be  some  ready  receptacle  for 
realiv  worthy  papers  prejjared  by  members  of  the  Society 
aside  from  a  journal  like  The  Oimrterly,  and  for  this  reason 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  revive  the  ''Historical 
Papers."  The  present  series— the  fifth — will  be  folio v/ed  by 
annual  installments  in  the  future,  till  the  Society  is  able  to 
begin  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  of  its  ov^m,  for 
which  enterprise  it  is  making  plans. 
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'*the:  i^hilosopky  of  human  history."* 

BY  REV.  I.  F.  MAT:R,  Or  THE  WESTERN  N.  C.  CONFEKE^X'E. 

1  shall  not  devote  this  liour  to  tlie  study  of  any  special 
i[>hase  of  our  religions,  social  or  i^'olitical  life.  There  is  no 
want  of  discussion,  niore  or  less  profound,  ou  all  these 
topics.  I  vv'iil  not  take  up  your  tinje  in  tlie  reheai'sal  of 
wjjat  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  you  than,  to  myself.  I 
shall  offer  some  general  reflections  on  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race,  or  The  Fliilosopliy  of  History.  This  is  a 
subject  with  which  all  thoughlful  pei'sons  are  concerned. 

We  can  do  no  better  that  adopt  the  following  clear, 
concise  definition  of  our  subject  given  by  Mr.  Flint.  Mr. 
Flint  says  :  ''The  philosophy  of  history  is  not  a  something 
separate  from  the  facts  of  history,  luit  a  something  con- 
tained in  them.  The  more  a  man  gets  into  the  meaning  of 
them  the  more  he  gets  into  the  nieaning  of  it,  and  it  into 
him;  for  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational  interpreta- 
tion, the  knovv'iedge  of  the  true  nature  and  essential 
relation  of  the  facts."  When  you  liave  learned  the  causes 
producing  and  giving  character  to  an  epoch  and  the  end 
toward  wliich  it  t^'^nds  you  have  come  to  understand  its 
philosophy.  All  history  has  a  philosophy  because  events 
are  always  connected  by  sotne  principle  of  hnal  causation. 
Therefore,  to  know  the  nieaninix  of  history  is  to  understand 
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its  pbilosojihy  also.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  facts  constitutes  llic  cliiel  value  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  IJotory.  History  is  to  the  human  lace 
wliat  biography  is  to  the  individnal,  *' Humanity  is  the 
man  of  history."  j3ut  this  is  a  biography  \\diich  cannot 
be  written  until  the  world's  historical  life  iias  reached  its 
close.  At  present,  the  life  of  hiinianity  is  in  its  tlo^Y,  and 
v>'e  are  in  the  midst  of  it  iiowing  on  in  the  stream  of  the 
ages.  •  The  past  is  behind  us,  the  present  is  around  os,  and 
the  future  lies  undeveloped  before  us,  Yve  are  somewhat 
in  tlie  position  of  a  soldier  on  tdie  lield  of  battle,  ignorant 
of  the  commander's  plan,  and  fron=  our  position  incapable 
of  knowing  what  has  taken  place  or  hovv^  the  light  is  likely 
to  issue.  But  vrhile  this  is  true,  there  is  an  important 
sense  in  which  we  are  spectators,  and  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  revelation  have  grounds  for  the  philosophical  criticism 
of  human  history. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  and  capacities  of  man,  v/e  will 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  destined  for  a  state 
of  ideal  perfection—dn  otlier  words,  a  truly  rational  life— 
a  life  of  moral  freedom,  justice,  goodness  and  love. 
AccorcJng  to  the  absolute  determinations  of  reason,  ad- 
vancement toward  this  ideal  constitutes  the  only  worthy 
conception  of  human  progress.  Earth's  noblest  souls  in 
all  ages  have  been  profoundly  stirred  by  this  idea  of  man's 
destiny  and  luive  consecrated  their  best  efforts  to  its  attain- 
ment Here  tlie  labors  of  tire  scientist,  the  statesman,  the 
teacher  and  the  minister  liave  all  centered.  I  know  there 
are  those  among  us  who  regard  this  as  an  idle  fancy  and 
who  persistently  refuse  to  be  comforted  by  prospects  so 
fair.  To  them  there  are  no  golden  sunsets.  They  are  not 
thrilled  with  the  martial  music  inviting  the  race  to  its  linal 
triuniph.  They  contend  that  the  many  failures  of  man  in 
the  past  constitute  sufncient  ground  upon  which  to  pu'edi- 
cate  his  ultimate  failure.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
does  not  follow  of  necessity.     We  have  seen  the  tree  cast 
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its  buds  in  untimely  birtli  and  spring's  loveliest  flowers 
vriiliered  in  tlie  uufolding  of  their  beauty,  but  spring  vvas 
not  a  failure.  Soon  those  gaunt  old  arms  were  covered 
v/itli  dainty  green,  and  liowers  fairer  still  bloomed  over  the 
graves  ox  withered  beauty.  While  there  are  numberless 
cases  of  abortive  attempt  and  failure  in  nature  it  does  not 
follow  that  luitnre  is  an  abortion  and  a  failure  of  its  proper 
end.  So  with  man,  through  all  his  mistakes  and  failures 
divine  wisdom  leads  on  to  perfection.  ^'Thotigli  he  fall  he 
shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down."  The  only  questions  that 
remain  to  be  answered  are  How?  and  When?  By  v/ hat 
agent  or  agency  will  such  a  result  be  brought  about?  and 
wlieu  is  its  accomplishment  to  be  expected? 

I.  Let  us  endeavor  to  answer  the  first  question — How? 
V^^ill  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  and  the  establishm€3nt  of 
free  institutions  accomplish  it?  This  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  idea  at  present.  We  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  when  the  stars  and  stripes  float  over  a  country  its 
night  of  care  nrust  necessarily  vanish.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  in  many  instances  this  would  be  a  decided  step  in 
advance;  but  still  the  end  would  not  be  reached.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  v/e  have,  for  so  long  a  time, 
enioved  the  blessings  that  comie  from  civil  liberty  and  free 
institutions,  our  imperfections  are  too  glaring  to  need 
comment.  It  is  to  be  seriously  doubted  if  at  any  period 
of  our  life  as  a  nation  vre  have  had  more  nnsupplied  wants 
than  we  have  to-day.  The  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
that  prevail  are  alarming.  Nor  is  this  spirit  conlined  to 
any  one  class  of  our  people,  it  comes  from  the  cottage  and 
the  mansion  alike.  But  it  nray  be  urged  that  tlie  proba- 
tion of  our  institutions  is  not  suflicient — that  they  only 
need  more  time  in  which  to  answer  our  fondest  expecta- 
tions. In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  position  affords 
ground  for  hope  let  us  examine  our  civilization  in  its 
highest  forms.  To  do  this  we  must  go  to  those  places 
where  all  the  elements  that  make  up  our   national   life 
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coiiter.  If  it  be  urged  tliat  tliese  are  not  our  best  places, 
we  answer;  True,  but  "iiere,  and  here  alone,  lias  our  civili- 
zatiou  culmiuaied.  11*  an  Kuropeau  would  study  American 
civilization  he  goes  to  New  York  to  do  it.  What  does  he 
find  here?  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  best  people  in  the 
world.  But  right  over  against  thein  some  of  the  most 
degrading  lornis  of  vice  that  ever  cursed  the  most  benighted 
nation  on  earth.  Here  avarice  and  greed  sur])ass  any  thing- 
ancient  Eonie  ever  knew.  The  spirit  of  gambling  is  so 
rank  that  its  virus  is  poured  through  the  entire  nation. 
Here  thousands  roll  in  luxury  and  ease,  v/hile  tens  of 
thousands  are  doomed  to  the  most  abject  poverty.  Xor  is 
there  tlie  remotest  promise  in  our  institatious  that  this 
condition  will  be  relieved.  While  mau-y  worship  at  the 
altars  of  oar  God,  still  infidelity  stalks  forth  in  open  day. 
I  axsk  if  the  life  of  institutions,  under  which  sucli  tilings 
live  and  thrive,  multiplied  by  a  million  of  years,  is  likely 
to  bring  perfection; 

Then  again,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  tliat  the  potency 
of  free  institutions  depends  ux^on  vrhether  they  are  thrust 
upon  or  spring  out  of  a  people.  They  cannot  live  except 
supported  by  a  virtuous  populace,  and  it  is  not  within  their 
]n'ovince  to  produce  that  |3opulace.  This  clearly  implies 
the  goiug  b*-:-fore  of  a  power  tlrat  makes  their  very  life 
possible  and  the  fact  that  of  themselves  they  have  no 
essential  virtue  and  can  produce  nothing.  Free  institu- 
tions, as  they  exist  among  us  to-day,  cannot  even  cherish 
and  give  fair  play  to  those  virtues  necessary  to  keep  such 
a  government  alive,  much  less  create  them.  Oar  institu- 
tions have  not  in  tliemselves  the  elements  of  their  ov.n 
perpetuity,  but  over  iliem  all  is  written:  '-Dust  thou  art 
and  unto  dust  shaft  thou  return."  These  observations  are 
made  in  full  view  of  the  glory  that  has  come  to  our  nation 
through  these  very  agencies.  Nor  wotild  we  detract  one 
ray  from  their  lustre,  only  we  would  place  them  wliere 
they  properly  belong.     Light  rliey  have,  'tis  true,  bur  it 
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is  R  borrowed  light-  As  much  as  we  love  then],  thoughtful 
men  kiiow  full  well  that  tijeyi-aii  never  solve  ^iIl  our  prob- 
lems. To-da}"  they  stand  as  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
certain  great  questions  as  gods  made  with  men's  hands. 
Arid  instead  of  renewing  llieir  \oiith  their  impotence 
becomes  more  a])parent  with  age.  To  them  the  cry  of 
broken  hearts  and  wrecked  fortunes  goes  up,  but  no  answer 
coraes  back.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  we  must  expect 
help  from  another  source. 

2.  The  advancement  of  science  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  are  much  looked  to  as  tlie  promise  of  a  better 
future.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  tiie  marvels  of  scientiiic 
discovery  and  their  application  to  human  uses  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

That  human  life  in  all  its  departments  lias  been  blessed 
by  these  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  They  are 
indeed  the  marvel  of  the  age.  We  can  but  stand  in  v/on- 
der  and  adujiration  before  them.  And  no  doubt  this  Is 
but  the  beginning.  Science  will  continue  to  bless  so  long 
as  she  recognizes  Nature  as  a  great  temple  built  In"  the 
Almighty  Father's  hand,  and  seeks  lier  light  from  Him. 
But  science  has  no  promise  of  bringing  men  to  a  perfect 
state,  for  she,  too,  has  lifted  supplicating  hands  to  C-fod 
for  light  in  ^vhich  to  walk. 

As  to  the  general  difi'usion  of  knowledge — it  must  be 
remembered  that  knowledge  is  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.  Light  in  the  head  is  not  always  goodness  in  the 
heart,  Botli  observation  and  experience  abundantly  prove 
that  our  goodness  has  not  increased  with  our  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  highest  sources  of  human  knowledge  have 
become  hot  beds  of  atheism.  Perhaps  not  openly,  but 
Judas  like,  they  betray  with  a  kiss.  AVhiie  the  mob  is 
dangerous,  that  danger  is  increased  mnnifold  when  a 
trained  mind  guides  its  madness.  This  is  generally  the 
case,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  learned  who  ].lot  to  overthrow 
governments  ;uid  enthi'all  the  liberties  of  mankind.     It  was 
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this  same  crowd  that  robecl  Christ  in  purple  and  scoffed 
into  momentary  silence  His  Messianic  claims.  It  does  not 
follow  fro?ii  this  that  ignorance  is  the  i^arent  of  devotion. 
But  we  mnst  beware  of  expecting  the  regeneration  of 
haman  society  from  the  mere  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Unless  permeated  and  actuated  by  higher  inliaences  the 
Avidest  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  only  make  society  less 
wise  in  wlmt  constitutes  real  jjerfeotion  and  true  welfare. 

Then  agiiin  that  which  is  imperfect  cannot  produce  per- 
fection. We  ciiuDot  impart  to  others  the  qualities  we  do 
not  ourselves  possess.  Id  the  long  ago  an  old  nation 
imagined  that  the  sum  of  all  was  known,  and  conseq[Dently 
engraved  on  its  coin  the  twin  pillars  of  Hercules  with  the 
motto  above  them:  ^^Ne  Plus  Ultra.''  The  vrise  old  king 
of  Israel  had  pretty  mucli  the  same  idea  ;  for  he  considered 
the  man  who  should  come  after  him  almost  entirely  out  of 
a  job.  Soon,  however,  tlie  old  nation  had  cause  to  change 
tier  motto;  for  one  of  her  ov^'u  sons,  sailing  through  those 
gates,  discovered  a  nevr  world,  whereupon  she  re-engraved 
her  coin:  "Plus  Ultra."  No  man  since  that  time  has 
dared  crown  the  present.  Every  scientific  text-book  in 
our  schools  to-day  which,  is  over  ten  years  old,  is  practi- 
cally useless.  Old  entyclopedias  are  classed  ^vith  the 
almanacs  of  last  year.  He  who  anchors  to  the  present  ])ids 
success  adieu, 

?i.  But  to  whom  shall  we  go?  To  Christianity,  of  course, 
says  one.  Very  true ;  but  all  deT)end3  upon  what  you 
mean  by  cliristianity.  To  some  men  it  means  no  more  than 
budhism.  A  large  body  of  professed  christians  see  no 
m.ore  in  it  than  a  body  of  doctrines  and  ethical  precepts 
with  a  visible  institute  of  worship  and  moral  discipline. 
Such  a  Christianity  has  no  pov/er  to  bring  the  life  of  a 
fallen  race  to  perfection.  Our  present  condition  denurnds 
more  than  rules  of  conduct.  Without  tlie  revelation  of 
power  revealed  knowledge  could  be  of  little  worth.  We 
w^ant  the  ability  to  obey  these  doctrines  and  precepts,  and 
that  power  is  not  in  the  human  race. 


It  is  no  longer  a  quess^ou  us  (o  \vhether  olirislianiiy  is  i:o 
become  the  religion  i--  ih^;  \vorl(l — it  would  become  such 
tiirongli  social  and  commerGlal  causes  alone.  There  can  be 
110  hope  for  the  salvation  of  man  in  the  mere  establislinient 
Oi  cliristian  institutions. 

Xot  all  are  angels  who  look  like  angels  ;  neithe]'  is  every 
thing  christian  vrhich  assuiur-s  its  galse.  Far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  nnmber  of  missionaries  we  send  abroad  is  the 
message  they  carry.  Christianity  is  the  interfere/ice  of 
God  in  human  deslLny.  It  is  divine  power  incarnated  in 
the  life  of  humanity.  It  is  the  incorporation  of  a  divine 
X)rinciple  into  the  corrupted  life  of  the  race,  through  the 
incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word.  It  is  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  man  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  life.  The  nnion  of 
God  and  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  the 
central  fact  in  the  history  of  the  nniverse.  Here'  is  the 
only  ground  nx3on  which  a  phiiosox^hy  of  human  history 
can  be  predicated.  Xo  other  principle  can  be  found  upon 
which  to  nnite  all  rational  creatures.  It  ujay  be  regarded 
as  a  stumbling  block  and  foolishness,  but  you  cannot  get 
aronnd  that  stumbling  block  or  avoid  that  foolishness. 
Just  as  Christ  becomes  a  jiart  of  the  corporate  life  of 
humanity  v>ill  the  world  approach  perfection.  The  old 
prophet  spake  truly  in  declaring  that  the  balte  VN-as  set  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  many — a  truth  which  perluips  he  did 
not  fully  grasp  at  the  time.  But  each  passing  century  has 
been  a  comment,  and  now  the  world  is  beginning  to  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  Xazarene  has  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
its  alfairs.  The  reign  of  a  personal  Christ  must  be  estab- 
lished over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  nien.  If  Christianity  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tine  ethical  code,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  heathen's  vvhile  to  tear  down  tlie  temples  of  his  gods 
to  make  it  a  place.  ••Christianity  without  Christ  cannot 
save."  Wiien  such  a  reign  is  established,  a  superintend- 
ing God  is  placed  over  human  history.  As  well  divorce 
creation  from  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  as  to  sever  human 
history  from  Divixie  providence. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  lias  been  said,  that  Vv-e 
would  dispense  witli  institutions  and  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  knoudedge  altogether.  Their  utility  depends 
entirely  npon  their  character  and  aim.  Ail  means  are  to 
be  valued  just  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  race.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  only 
those  institutions  which  are  based  upon  and  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  ir' carnation  as  stated  above  can 
worthily  stand  for  God's  truth,  and  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  Sacli  institutions  are  useiul  in  bringing  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  must  therefore  continue 
to  the  end  of  time.  More  to  be  feared  timn  the  avov/ed 
enemies  of  god,  are  those  institutions  which  refuse  to 
recognize  tlie  Divine  liand  in  human  destiny. 

It  is  not  vvitliout  good  reason  that  I  assert  this  to  be  the 
only  solid  ground  upon  vrliich  humanity  can  stand.  Here 
vv'e  learned  our  true  dignity  and  worth— created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  destined  for  an  eternal  career.  Until 
this  great  truth  dawned  upon  man  lie  was  regarded  as  only 
a  little  better  than  tiie  cattle  upon  the  hills.  The  force  of 
these  great  truths  in  deterjnining  human  progress  will  be 
clearly  seen  if  we  compare  the  civilization  of  the  valley  of 
the  Xile  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  History  does 
not  bear  upon  its  P^^^s  tlie  record  of  any  nation  having 
arisen  to  true  greatness  that  did  not  embody  these  great 
truths  in  its  constitution,  oiid  live  tlieni  in  the  lives  of  its 
people.  AVithout  them  learning  is  dangerous,  and  power 
is  a  monster.  The  old  prophets  found  the  fittest  types  of 
certain  great  powers  in  the  jangle:  and  the  same  is  true  of 
numy  to-day.  Let  others  build  on  their  little  sandbars  if 
they  will,  but  the  incarnation  is  our  Gibraltar ;  let  us  build 
upon  it. 

But  strange  to  say,  the  world  calls  the  man  wlio  occupies 
this  position  narrow.  On  the  same  ground,  the  man  v»dio 
built  npon  the  rock  might  have  been  called  narrow,  because 
lie  rejected  the  broad  plain  for  the  one  impregnable  spot. 
Call  it  narrow  if  you  will,  but  here  is  the  only  foundation 
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siifiki-nt  to  bt-^ar  ii]>  llie  destinifs  of  immortal  beings. 
Her;^  is  love  as  broad  ;is  tl^e  ikm^Js  ol'  sinful  inan.  Here  is 
expiation  as  ei^icaciou^3  as  the  love  that  inspired  it.  Here 
is  a  power  s'.ifilrient  to  lift  man  io  trlory  and  dig]iity 
undreamed  of  by  the  creeds  and  philosophy  of  the  ancients. 
Here  is  the  soul  of  every  p:ood  tiiin.rr.  Oh,  that  we  might 
learn  witli  Paul,  the  \\v'igiit  ol  the  i:reat  trutli  :  -'Oilier 
foundations  can  no  man  lay  tlian  that  ^^■].lich  is  laid — Jesus 
Christ.'' 

So  I  call  you  to  record  that  liere  is  a  fact  that  the 
builders  of  states  must  reckon  with,  and  it  is  poing  to 
ocimpy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  i'urure  than  it  has  in 
tlie  past,  ^Vlien  I  ii^'st  saw  adveni^-ed  the  little  book 
called  Tlie  Larger  Christ,  T  ihoiight  it  was  the  production 
of  some  crank:  but  nov;  I  begin  to  realize  with  the  author, 
the  magnitude  of  the  rruth  he  lul^u"^  m  ;!>-^^vrt.  And  let 
ine  say  here  that  this  is  ine-eiuinenrh'  a  Itsson  for  the 
future  statesman  to  ler.rn;  an.d  one  that  he  must  learn 
except  his  fabtic  be  con-^umed.  --The  nation  that  vvill  not 
serve  Thee  shall  perish.- 

II.  Now  let  us  note  brieily  the  last  question — Wiien? 
I  think  the  mistake  we  too  often  make  is  that  of  expecting 
a  temporary  destiny  for  the  race.  Tliat  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  pasL  and  will  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  futtire  cannot  be  dou'oted  for  a  moment.  The  vrorld 
will  continue  to  grow  better.  Our  faith  must  stand  llrm 
in  the  belief  that  the  good  wili  finally  predominate. 

Yet  we  must  not  expect  to  hnd,  the  end  here.  When 
Abralnim  left  home  at  the  call  of  God  it  was  for  the  land 
of  promise,  but  when  his  feet  stood  on  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, his  desires  were  broad.er  than  ever.  The  x^romised 
land  was  stifhcient  to  tempt  him  from  home,  but  not  to 
satisfy  him.  Lo<)king  far  into  the  future  he  decdared 
himself  a  pilgrim  and  thiw  h;-^  sough.t  a  city  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  Cod.  God  never  intended  him  to  rest  here, 
but  did  not  tell  him  so  in  the  beginning.     The  r^romise  of 
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a  spiWtnrij  s»^ed  and  that  0/  a  I'K^OTeiily  Canan  were  reserved 
for  a  br(>auer  iiiuIer^^rvHsdiiig  to  ai)]ii>;chite. 

Eartlily  iiul I enniums  may  tenipL  lui  iiU'ant  race  because 
it  cannot  uiiderstand  any  thing  better,  but  they  cannot 
bring  satisfaction.  Their  chief  good  lies  in  that  they  open 
to  the  eye  of  vision  spheres  of  activity  and  enjoynient 
beyond.  At  each  vantage  ground  attained  hope  sings  to 
the  hnm^n  heart :   ••It  is  better  fiirilier  on." 

In  yoang  life,  when  there  are  no  shadows  to  darken  and 
no  clouds  to  louver,  we  may  dream  of  eartiily  bliss,  but 
these  dreams  are  soon  dissipated  and  the  hard  cold  fact 
presses  it;feli  upon  us  tliat,  strive  as  we  may,  there  is  no 
completeness  in  this  life.  The  mysteries  which  then  gather 
aro!in.d  ns  caonot  be  dissipated  except  we  view  this  life  in 
connection  \vith  the  liie  to  come.  The  bes!:  are  ready  to 
say  with  Jacob:  ^'Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  thy 
servant.'^ 

So  it  is  vvith  the  life  of  the  race.  He  who  expects  to 
find  in  this  world  anything  imswering  to  the  promise  in 
man  will  be  sorely  disappointed.  The  promise  is  more 
than  appears  in  the  fruit.  God  has  given  those  buds  of 
promise  an  eternity  in  which  to  unfold.  Therefore  w^e  see 
the  fruit  here  in  a  state  of  immaturity.  Does  the  life  of 
man,  as  we  behold  it  now,  answer  to  the  elaborate  prepar- 
ation God  made  for  it? 

Suppose  you  God  made  this  world,  girdled  it  with 
oceans,  carpeted  it  with  green  and  arched  it  with  Haniing 
skies  as  a  place  for  nnin  to  eat  and  sleep  for  a  few  days 
and  then  die?  If  so,  you  might  well  write  across  the 
heavens  in  letters  of  fire  :    "^luch  Ado  About  Nothing." 

Take  the  history  of  the  vrorld.  Have  the  many  millions 
of  earth  labored  and  fought  and  died  thiat  we  might  enjoy 
the  x>ittance  of  blessing  that  falls  to  our  lot  to-day,  and 
nothing  more?  Can  \v-e  imagine  the  temporary  destiny  we 
now  enjoy  a  sniTndeiit  compensation  for  six  thousand  years 
of  sufft-ring  an<i  toll?  When  the  angels  shouted  for  joy 
over  a  new  made  world  was  it  in  view  of  what  we  are 
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to  clay?  If  so,  all  rational  creatures  would  unite  in  prc- 
noiincini^  it  a  o^igantic  farce.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
An  aliwise  God  v,-oald  do  better  than  that.  JSTothing  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  church  wliich  could  in  any  sense 
constitute  an  adequate  result  of  Heaven's  great  sacrifice 
and  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  cross,.  If  this  were  all,  Christ 
could  not  be  satisfied  v7ith  th.e  travail  of  his  soul.  There 
can  be  no  sigaificance  in  Christ's  resurrection  if  man  is  to 
imd  his  perfection  here. 

This  is  not  the  end  ;  all  things  point  to  something  higher 
and  better.  We  should  remember  tliat  man's  life  on  earth 
is  but  one  act  in  the  drama  of  tliat  life  which  shall  never 
end.  This  act  cannot  be  interpreted  until  the  entire  x^lay 
is  unfolded.  Xo  single  ti^aiisaction  in  this  life  can  be 
rightly  understood  except  viev^'ed  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
God  has  in  prospect  for  man  fairer  Edens  than  even  that 
of  his  primeval  home. 

As  christians  we  are  not  discouraged  vrhen  earth's  fnirest 

iiowers  are  blighted,  for  He  in  whose  hands  is  our  destiny 

hath  declared  that  all  things  work  togerher  for  our  good. 

l¥e  build  our  li opes  upon  the  Incarnation  rather  than  upon 

)hilosophy  of  human  institutions.     We  look  to  the  Church 

♦f  God  rather  than  to  politics.     The  universe  is  our  home 

rather   than    these    sectional    limits    bounded   by  narrow 

minds.     Oar  ambitions  prefer  God's  good  time  for  their 

realization  to  selling   themselves   for  a  mess   of   pottage 

o  day.     I  believe  that  our  ship  will  have  a   landing  safe, 

riumphant,  glorious.     Though  the  earth  be  moved  we  will 

lot  fea,r,  for  God  is  our  refuge.     Since  Christ  is  the  deter- 

rdning  cause  in  the   history  of  the  \\'orld,  eternity  must 

ncessarily  be  its  soal.     Though  earthly  millenniums  come 

tley  will  not  constitute  an  end  of  human  progress  or  satisfy 

himan  desires.      Let  no  raan  forbid  the  hope  they  inspire, 

ha'ever,  for  Christianity  is  abundantly  able  to  produce  all 

wtexpect.     Let  the  universtil   heart  of  humanity  lift  up 

thv prayer  to  tlie  world's  restorer:   ''I'hy  kingdom  come — 

TIy  will  be  on  earth  as  in  heaven." 
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THE  ADOPTTON  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY   J.    A.   BEST. 

The  Legislature  of  Xortn  Carolina  crilled  a  Consfitiitional 
Coaveiuion  to  meet  at  liiHsboro,  in  July.  178S.  to  con- 
sider tht;  adoption  of  the  proposed  Federal  Consiitutioii. 
In  a  short  tiiue  nivi<;h  or'ii--si!i(>ii  lo  the  Constitution  arose, 
amon.e  ili^  most  j.'ri.'ijjiiieiit  oppori(iits  being  Willie  Jones, 
oT  ITaliiax.  Genera]  Person,  oi  GJranvillt-,  'ihinoihy  Blood- 
worih,  ofXew  ITauover,  I>r.  David  Cahlwell  ox  Guildi:ord, 
and  Col.  James  McDovvell,  oi  Bnrke.  On  account  of  the 
(-••reat  influence  of  these  men  it  was  at  once  seen  that  North 
Carolina  would  he  in  the  doubtf al  cohrniii.  The  position 
of  tile  F-^pubih^ans  vvfi-  defeaded  in  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Col.  (reorgt*  AlLison.  of  Vii'ginla,  and  this  was  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  State  by  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution. To  this,  .  Cob  James  Iredell,  of  Edenton,  ably 
replied  in  anotiun-  panijihl^d.  The  Federalists  also  liad 
the  aid  of  a  publication  calied  i7,'e  Federmld^  issued  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  J/uin^s  Madison,  and  John  Gay. 
The  campaign  was  hotly  contested  on  both  sides  prior  to 
the  election  of  delegates,  whicli  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Republicans. 

The  ('onvention  consisting  of  two  hundred   and  eighty- 
eight  meinbei'srnet  in  tiie  Pr.\-<byterian  church  in  Hillsboro, 
on  Jtily  r23,  173S.     Alrho agli  thn  Ilepublicaus  were  in  the 
majority,  tlie  Convention  elected  Gov.  Samuel  Johnson  for 
the  president.     He   v,as  a    man   of   sterling   quality    and 
although  he  differed  from   the  majority  in  his  viyv/s  the} 
v/ere  willing  and  anxioms  for   him   to  preside.     The  Cod 
vention  immediately  proceeded  to  business  by  appointiu; 
a  commiitei^,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Davie,    Person,  Iredel, 
McDonald,  Battle,    Spaight  and  Samuel  Spencer,  to   pr- 
pare  certain    rules    and   regniatlons  for  the  control  of  t'e 
Convention  durin«:  the  discussion  of  tiie  Constitution;  anl 
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recommencliiig  a  committee  of  tliree  iiieiiibei'S  from  eaeli  Dis- 
trict as  a  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections.  Wben 
these  coirnr.'rrtees  had  reported  and  ihelr  re[)orls  liad  been 
acted  upoi),  there  began  a  battle  royal  between  ihe  elo- 
quence and  logical  arguments  of  the  Fedei'alists  led  by 
James  Iredell  and  the  slirewd  political  manoenvers'  of 
Willie  Jones  aided  by  assistants  vvnh  able  argtiraeiiis. 

The  Federalists  were  led  by  Col  James  Iredell,  the 
most  learn*^d  man  of  the  North  Carolina  Ear.  and  an 
excellent  Constitntional  lawyei-:  he  was  a  iluenL  and 
eloquent  speaker  aiid  logical  (i;.'nircr;  he  had  made  a 
thorough  study  ot  il^e  Constitution  and  of  our  needs  for 
such  an  instrunient ;  Lind  lie  was  ready  v.l  all  times  to  defend 
it  and  meet  the  argumrnrs  of  t'l^^ ';t:i:a' side.  Puring  the 
sitting  of  the  Convention,  tie  delivered  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  S|)eeclies.  His  speeciies  were  so  forcible  ilrdt  the 
bitteivst  op[!onents  of  the  Convention  could  ])ui:  sii  and 
listen  and  udien  they  attempted  to  answer  him,  they  cuuld 
make  but  feeble  replies.  lie  was  ably  assisted  l.vy  Col. 
William  Richardson  Davie,  who  liad  Vvon  fame  in  the  War 
of  tile  Rnvolntion  and  who  was  an  able  lawyer  and  debater  ; 
by  Gov.  Johnston,  "■''calrn,  Incid  and  convincina-r'  by 
Archibald  Muclaine,  '-sensible,  pointed  and  vigorous,'' 
a  man  wju'^se  ligli  temper  often  ijujreased  the  opposition 
of  antagonlsrs  of  the  Con^aiiution ;  by  llicbard  Dubbs 
Spaiglit,  a  decendant  of  Gov.  Dobbs;  and  by  the  yv>ung 
John  Steele  of  Salisbury. 

The  Republicans  were  lead  by  Willie  Jones.  The  fol- 
lowing from  McReebs  life  of  Iredell  is  a  good  characteri- 
zation of  this  mnn  : 

''Willie  Jones,  of  Halifax  was  the  most,  inilnential 
politician  in  the  State  :  ultra-I)eino<-ratic  in  th-^ory.  he  wns 
ari:ntocraiic  in  liabits,  tastes,  preS'UU'e  and  prejudices:  he 
lived  sumptuously  and  wore  line  linen;  he  raced,  hunted 
and  t>lnyed  cards;  he  was  proud  of  his  vrealtli  and  social 
position;  and  fastiditnas  in    the  selection   of  ;)ssf>ciaies  for 
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his  faraily.  A  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  lie  was  now  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  /<reat  party.  He  was  zealous  of 
his  siithoiity,  and  proinpi  to  ineet  any  attempt  to  uiKler- 
mine  Ills  power.  His  knowledge  of  huinaa  riature  was 
consuminate ;  and  in  the  arts  of  insinuation  he  was  unriv- 
vaUed.  He  had  the  powers  of  forecast,  and  conjbination 
in  an  imminent  degree  ;  and  iils  plans,  if  sometimes  intri- 
cate, were  always  ingeniously  constructed.  Asa  spider  in 
its  web,  speedily  apprised  of  any  disturbance  at  its 
extremities  by  the  vibration  ot  its  thread,  is  alert  to  repel 
assault  or  secure  a  victim,  so  evei  on  the  qui  orve  lie  was 
resolute  and  eflicient  in  his  defence,  and  the  assailant  often 
became  the  assailed.  Though  generally  relentless,  and 
uncomprumi-ing  as  a  i^^artisan,  he  liad  a  generous  heart, 
and  on  mor^^  than  one  hit-resniig  occasion,  had  gi^en 
signal  proof  that  he  could  soar  above  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  party.  He  was  a  loving  and  cherisl^ed  disciple 
of  Jefferson,  and  wns  often  taunted  with  his  subserv- 
iency to  Virginia  uibbtraciions. '  He  seldom  shared  in 
the  discussions.  His  time  of  action  was  chieiiy  during 
the  hours  of  adjournment:  then  it  was  that  he  stimulated 
the  passions,  aroused  the  suspicious,  or  moderated  the 
ardor  of  his  followers;  then  it  vras  that,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  chatting  of  crops,  ploughs  stock,  dogs,  etc. ,  he  stole 
his  way  into  the  hearts  of  honest  farmers  and  erected 
there  thrones  for  himself."  This  was  the  man  vrho  held 
the  destiny  of  Xorth  Carolina  in  his  hands.  His  word 
was  law  among  the  r-iajority  of  the  delegates.  He  was 
assisted  by  Judge  Samuel  Spencer,  ^'candid  and  temper- 
ate,'' and  a  good  debater;  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  a 
Presbyterian  divine,  he  was  a  ma?i  of  the  closest,  of 
theories,  impractical  and  tenacious.  He  was  a  good 
preacher  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  people  of  Western 
North  Carol iaa,  but  in  politics  he  vras  out  of  his  ri-ld. 
H*  was  ignorant  of  its  workings,  a  zealous  patriot,  but 
often  blinded  by  prejudice.     He  had  been  looked  up  to  by 
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tbe  people  among  whom  he  lived  till  be  thongiit  he  was 
riglit  ill  every  positiori  he  took  and  could  not  be  iodaced 
to  cliaiige  liis  position,  no  matter  how  clear,  to  otlicrs 
the  thiag  might  be.  Jones  was  also  aided  by  Timothy 
Blood  worth,  wlio  w^s  resolute  alroost  to  fierceness  and 
almost  radical  in  his  deitujci'acy :  by  Col  Joseph  McDow- 
ell and  by  the  Tier.  Lemuel  Barkitt.  The  debate  cori- 
dueted  by  these  emineiu  men  iasted  for  eight  days  and 
can  be  be  favorably  comDnred  with  the  debates  in  the 
Coavention  of  any  otlier  State. 

The  lirst  clash  caioe  when  Willie  Jones  proposed  that 
the  vote  should  be  taken  without  a  dicseussion.  He  claimed 
that  tiie  meinbers  hadhadaiuple  time  in  \vliicli  to  consider 
the  Ccri3lituav>n  ;  auil  thai:  the^^  hn,d  alrtaidy  niade  ui)  tlieir 
minds,  and  tlieiefore  there  was  no  need  of  a  ]>roloni>:ed 
dissnission  and  of  greater  expenditure  of  State  funds. 
Iredell  opposed  this  niotion,  and  said  that  they  had  been 
sent  there  to  deiil)erate  upon  an  iKiportant  rneasiire  and 
that  it  vvasnotiiing  but  right  that  they  shonld  thoronghly- 
discuss  tlie  Constitution  and  tlie  advisability  of  adopting 
it,  before  they  voted  npou  it.  He  closed  witli  these  words: 
"I  trust  that  we  sliall  not  gO  home  and  tell  oni'  constitu- 
ents that  we  rnet  ai  Hillsboro ;  were  afraid  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  ihe  subject;  bat  precipitated  a  decision  with 
out  a  moment's  consideration,"  He  carried  his  point  and 
it  was  decided  to  discuss  the  Consritution  coolly,  candidly 
and  in  a  conrcnittee  of  the  whole  House. 

The  Convention  then  resolved  itself  into  a  coinniitte  of 
the  vvhole  house  with  Elisha  Battle  in  the  cluiir.  Imme- 
diately Rev.  2dr.  Caldwell  proposed  certain  rules  or 
maxims  which  he  considered  ought  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  every  free  governujent.  They  were 
as  folio v»s :  1.  A  government  is  a  compact  between  the 
rulers  and  the  people.  2.  Such  a  cum  pact  ought  to  be 
lawful  in  itself.  3.  It  ought  to  be  lawfully  executed. 
4.  Unalienable  rights  ought  not  to  be  given  up  if  not  neo 
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e^s-CiYY.  r>.  The  corn  pact  oiiL;lit  t<">  l>p  ]jintual.  6.  It  ought 
to  be  ]5!:nM,  obvious  '.iinl  easily  uivJerstood.  Mr.  Iredell 
oi)jecrr^l  to  these  rule>^.  chiiiniiig  tJiat  tlie  Coiistitulion  \vas 
OTi  a  liigher  hiisls  than  a  compact.  Mr.  Spencer  and 
several  others  objected  to  bt-iug  boiuid  by  rules  m  the 
divert ssiou  of  so  important  a  snl ijpct.  and  al^o  chiinied 
that  to  e^^la!;)]!sh  the  validity  of  these  laws  would  require 
as  long  as  ir  woiild  to  discuss  the  Constitution.  When 
the  roll  was  takvu  it  was  seen  that  the  rules  liad  been 
defeated  by  K'o  to  90  vores. 

M'r.  .br>hnst(:>]i  then  nijjved  that  the  constitution  be 
discussed  l)y  sections,  j'his  was  obj^-cced  to  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  ;  but  Iredell  contended 
that  tle^y  liad  been  sent  there  to  decide  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  tliat  a  diorough  discussion  in  all  its  j-arts  was 
indispensaVile.    Th^^  motion  was  cairied  by  a  large  majority. 

Wlien  iht-  pr*:^annd-^  was  read  Dr.  Caldwell  objected  to 
the  expression.  '-  Thb.  I7?e  people.'-  He  said  that  the  con- 
vention at  Piddadelphia  had  assiiined  a  power  wdiich  did 
not  belong  to  them  :  they  wei-e  the  representatives  of  the 
Legislatures  and  not  of  the  people  and  inul  no  rigliL  to  say 
*'  We.  the ptvpJpy  Colonei  Davie,  a  member  ol  the  Phila- 
delphia convention,  aD>v,'ered  Dr.  Caldwell.  He  gave  the 
]-ea^oii  for  the  ca]lin:r  ol  the  convention,  and  the  objects  of 
the  proposed  union,  wiiich  were  as  follovrs:  1.  To  protect 
us  against  foreign  powers.  2.  To  defend  ns  against  inter- 
nal commotions  and  insurrections.  8.  To  promote  the 
commerce,  agiicuUnre  ;uk1  nianuiactures  of  America.  He 
then  gave  the  defects  of  the  old*,  system  and  some  reasons 
for  the  new,  nmiuly  as  follows:  The  chief  object  was  the 
happiness  of  all  tiie  people  in  all  the  iShUes.  The  old 
confederation  could  ^iiox  secure  treaties,  foreign  powers 
refusing  to  make  th'^m  because  tliere  was  no  power  in 
America  to  enforce  tiiem.  -^Tlie  old  method,  foimded  on 
State  governm»-nt  solely.  vr(juld  be  totteriuic  aud  iuetticient. 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  bottom  it  on  the  people 
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themselves,  by  giviug  \]unn    <M{    iuniiediate   interest    and 

agency  in  (lie  govei'uuient/'  lit;  ^uid  iiirtlier,  "Tiie  act  of 
the  convention  is  bat  a  mere  i^ror-osal  similar  to  the  ])ro- 
ductiou  of  a  ])rivHte  pen/'  and  tiinr  it  was  now  before  tlie 
people.  IT  tiiey  saw  lit  to  adoi)t  it.  it  was  '*  We,  the  people.'^ 
If  they  saw  tit  to  reject  it,  tliey  ^verH  bonud  by  none  oi  it, 
and  die  convention  claimed  no  power  whatever  in  saying 
''We,  the  people.''  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  contended  that  the 
intention  was  a  consolidation  ot  all  the  Btates.  He  said: 
*'Had  it  saiil  •  V/e.  the  States,'  there  would  have  been  a  fed- 
eral intention  in  it.  But,  si]\  it  is  clear  that  a  consolidation 
is  intended."  This  count r\'  is  too  large  for  consolidation. 
He  conld  not  see  but  tlnrt  the  conv.'ntion  had  assnnied 
power  and  he  was  opposed  to  all  a^•a^eiption' of  power. 
Mr.  Caldwell,  always  zealous  for  local  rights,  conld  not 
nndei'stand  why  they  had  said"  TFc,  the  j^eople/^  and  still 
contended  that  there  vvas  an  assumption  of  power. 

The  policy  of  the  Eepnblicans  was  to  ke^p  silent  as 
much  as  ]^os'^ible,  arul  by  so  doing  force  the  Fedei'alists  to 
begin  the  debate  and  assume  objections.  This  tlie  Feder- 
alists did  laithiully,  explaining  and  defending  almost 
every  clause  in  every  section.  The  Eepublicans  objected 
very  strenuously  to  Section  4,  Article  L,  claiming  that 
Congress  was  given  undue  and  danuerous  povv'er  in  the 
election  of  IlepreSfDiatives  and  Senators:  and  to  the  sec- 
tion giving  the  House  of  Representatives  the  sole  pover  of 
impeachment.  They  claimed  tinit  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives niiglit  impeach  atiy  ohicer  on  the  continent,  and 
they  only  could  impeach,  not  even  leaving  to  the  State 
Legislatures  the  p-ower  of  impeaching  state  ofHcials.  The 
Federalists  claimedi  rliat  in  the  power  over  elections,  Con- 
gress had  no  nujre  than  v,'as  nec*-\ssary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  government.  If  it  were  left  solely  to  the  states, 
they  might  refuse  to  elect  Representatives  and  Semirors, 
and  thus  the  government  would  be  destroyed;  and  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  impeachment  they  showed  that  it 
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apr>]iea  only  to  oflicoi's  of  tlie  United  Statt-^s  governTueni. 
and  in  no  wise  to  the  otiioers  of  State  ,2:oveniiiieiit5<. 

There  was  coiisidenible  debating  on  the  8th  section.  The 
Republicans  claimed  that  the  powers  of  taxation  given  to 
Congress  were  too  great;  that  they  covered  tlie  whole  Held 
of  taxation  and  lefr  tlie  State  no  means,  whatev<-r  of  rais- 
ing a  tax  withont  interfering  v/ith  Congress;  that  tlie 
people  would  not  snbnril;  to  it:  rhat  it  would  require  an 
army  to  Cv)lk^ct  those  taxes;  that  they  would  desire  their 
taxes  levied  by  tludr  own  reitresentatives,  men  with  whom 
they  associated,  v/ho  Iviiew  their  conditions  and  not  men 
living  in  some  other  states,  as  ih^  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress vronld  he:  and  tlmt  vvdien  tliey  gave  up  their  purse 
strings  and  rh^b;  s-^vr^i-ds,  as  they  wo:!ld  be  compelled  to  do 
niirinr  the  Ci']:6\iii\Aion.  they  ^\'ouldgive  up  their  only  safe 
gu;irds  of  lib^n'ty. 

Tlie  Federalists  clain.ed  that  those  powers  given  Con- 
gress iti  r^-'girrd  to  taxation  wo!'^  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  for  Cr>n^i!'>r>  to  procure  Cunds  in  times  of  danger  ami 
because  a  government  could  not  procure  loans  without  the 
povrer  of  taxation  ;  that  a  tax  levied  by  Congress  would 
I'e  collected  with  less  expense  tlian  one  levied  by  the 
State  and  then  turned  over  to  Congress  and  cotild  be  cob 
letted  much  more  ^:|ulckly  in  times  of  danger;  that  such  a 
tax  wouhi  be  levied  by  the  Representatives  as  much  as  one 
levied  by  the  State  Legislature  :  that  the  old  method  under 
the  Confederalism  was  a  failure;  and  that  we  could  trust 
our  Repres-^ntatives ;  if  not,  our  g\)vernment  wouhl  be  a 
failure. 

Tjie  Republicans  objected  to  the  power  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  Section  2,  Article  11.  The}- 
claimed  that  it  was  m:)t  necessary  to  give  one  man  so  much 
power;  that  his  inrluence  would  be  too  great  in  the  country 
and  especially  over  the  milit;iry  on  a»'Count  of  his  being 
Conimanderdn-chief  of  the  army,  navy  and  tnilitia:  that 
he  could  too  easily  abtise  such  extensive  power ;  and  that 
Congress  shottid  control  the  nioveiuent  of  the  army. 
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The  Federalists  admitted  that  the  President  would  be 
Commander-iii-clnef  of  tlie  army,  uovy  and  miliria ;  but 
tht-y  claimed,  that  Congress  who  had  ilie  power  of  raising 
armies  couhl  certainly  prevent  ciny  abuse  of  that;  anthority 
in  the  President;  that  (,'ongress  sup]>orted  the  arnry  and 
could  impeach  the  PrevSident  it'  he  abused  his  authority; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  one  man  to  have  charge  of  the 
arrny.  as  had  been  demonstrated  when  Congress  gave  Gen. 
Washington  the  exclusive  command  of  the  army. 

There  wns  a  long  del)afe  on  th(^  second  clasise  of  Section 
2,  A.itic]e  JL  The  Pepublicans  argib:'d  that  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  fumalons  of  government 
ouglit  to  be  forever  separate  and  (llstinct  from  each  other; 
that  the  CoTiMtitutvoii  ga\e  the  Senate  tlie  chief  executive 
powei',  in  tlie  fact  that  they  musr  agree  to  ail  treaties  and 
to  all  appointments  by  tlie  President.  T'lsey  said  that  the 
Senate  was  to  try  all  inipeachnK-ans  of  the  executive  d'.-part- 
ment  of  the  government  and  being  a  |)art,  themselves,  they 
would  not  convict  themselves,  tlius  denying  the  right  of 
trying  and  convicting  rii.--n  wlio  uiight  be  guilty  of  high 
crimes;  that  too  ranch  povrer  v\-as  given  tou  few  i^inn.  in 
as  much  as  two-tliirds  of  the  niersibers  present  could  make 
a  treaty,  fourteen  being  a  quorum,  and  ten  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum.  Tthese  ten  men  could  nrake  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  inight  involve  us  in  ditliculries;  and  thai  we 
were  unsafe  when  we  had  no  power  of  bringing  tiieni  to 
account. 

The  Federalists  replied  that  tlie  [)ower  of  makirig  treaties 
could  nowhere  be  so  safely  lodged  as  in  the  President  and 
and  Senate,  because  tlie  extreme  jealousy  existed  I'etween 
the  States  would  not  admit  of  it  elsewhere;  that  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  were  comjudh^d  to  be  connected  in  a 
certain  degree,  for  a  government  would  be  impossible,  if 
there  was  a  comphue  separation. 

The  Repnblirans  put  forth  th^^ir  full  power  of  argument 
whien  the  article  relating  to  the  .Judi<'iary  was  read.     Tliey 
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objected  to  the  exclusive  jtii'Kidictiou  of  tlif^  Federal  coait 
hi.  all  cases  of  law  and  eqinty  arirsiug  luider  the  Coustitu- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  Viiited  Staios,  to  the  appellate 
jiirisdictioLi  in  controversies  between  citizens  ol  different 
States,  and  in  a  few  oilier  instinices,  because  they  believed 
the  law  would  be  oppressive  in  its  operation.  They  said 
there  v.'oald  he  a  clash  betvv^een  Federal  and  State  courts; 
that  these  courts  would  be  a  great  and  unnecessary 
expense  while  tlie  State  conns  vrould  be  idle  and  useless; 
that  in  as  nuich  as  all  oliicers  would  hare  to  take  oaih  to 
suDiH'jrt  the  a'eneral  i^overnment,  it  would  carry  every  thine: 
before  it,  and  thus  bring  about  the  consolidation  so  much 
dreaded:  and  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  a  poor  n!an 
because  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  his  case  to  this 
court  on  account  of  the  expense,  while  the  State  court 
could  settle  the  case  ju-r,t  as  well.  They  also  claimed  that 
in  civil  cases  they  were  not  granted  the  right  of  trial  i)y 
]nTV  and  that  tliat  was  reasmi  enoii'<h  to  condemn  the 
Constitution. 

The  Federalists  replied  that  a  Supreme  Federal  Court 
was  necessary;  that  it  would  not  necessarily  conflict  with 
the  State  courts;  because  it  had  a  separate  field  from  State 
courts,  and  pointed  out  the  field  of  each  court,  and  that 
beijig  thn  case  it  wouLl  not  cause  consolidation:  that  they 
w^ere  not  denied  t]]e  right  of  tj'ial  by  jury,  since  what  was 
not  expressly  taken  from  tiie  States  by  the  Constitution, 
still  remained  to  them;  that  the  Kepresentative  of  the 
people  cotild  provide  a  method  of  trial  for  civil  cases,  as 
they  saw  lit;  that  the  reasoii  they  did  not  say  that  civil 
cases  should  be  tried  by  jury  was  because  no  general  rule 
could  be  laid  down  to  tit  all  the  States,  in  as  much  as 
some  cases  vy'ere  tried  by  jury  and  some  were  not:  that 
they  therefore  thought  it  better  to  leave  all  stich  regula- 
tions to  the  Legislatures,  conceiving  that  there  could  be 
real  danger  froui  a  body  ol*  tlndrown  representatives,  thit 
the  Republicans  v,'ei'e  not  satisiied.      They  said  that  if  they 


could  Dot  bave  aiiv  (IxHd  vale  in  the  Constitution  they 
on<':h'j  to  have  a  Elll  uf  lights,  which  would  guarantee 
their  rights  to  them. 

There  were  no  objections  made  to  Article^;  lYand  \',  but 
but  they  were  exphiiii'Hl  by  the  Federalists. 

The  Eepublicans  objected  to  Article  A^I,  clainuiii;  that 
it  meant  the  disiruciion  of  State  law;  th;!t  it  wos  bH>  gen- 
eral; and  thnt  its  extent  onght  to  be  lindted  and  detinod. 
In  answer  to  these  obji'Ctions,  Gen.  Jolmston  said:  '-The 
Cojistitution  must  be  the  snpreoie  law  of  the  land,  o!  tier- 
wise  it  will  ])e  in  the  power  of  any  one  State  to  e<.ninteract 
the  other  States  and  withdraw  itseU  froui  the  Ihiiiai''  and 
'•'that  the  laws  made  in  ptirsnauce  tln:n'eor  by  Congress 
ought  to  bethe  sup>riniie  law  of  the  lixnd,  otherwise  any 
one  State  n]i^;;lit  repeal  the  laws  of  the  Union  at  large." 

After  the  debate  was  linished,  Gov,  Jolmston  made  the 
following  motion,  ^^Tlnit  this  coaunittee  having  fully 
deliberated  on  the  Coiistitiititni  of  rhe  United  States  of 
Ainerica.  by  the  Federal  Convention  lately  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  ITtli  day  of  September  Jast,  and  having 
taken  itito  their  serious  and  solemn  consideration  the 
present  critical  situation  in  America,  which  induces  them 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  cntain  araendments  sliould  be 
pro[)esed  subsecpient  to  the  ratiileation  on  tlie  part  of 
this  state,  and  not  previous  to  it.  They  thtnefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Conventioii  do  ratify  the  Constitution,  and 
and  at  the  same  time  propose  anniudments,  to  take  place 
in  one  of  the  modes  prescribed  Ijy  the  Constitution." 

This  was  not  the  plan  of  Willie  Jones.  Lie  cited  the 
wish  of  Jefferson  that  nine  states  should  adopt  and  the 
others  should  hold  oft  until  certain  amendinetits  conhl  be 
obtained.  Ris  plan  v/as  not  to  determrine  on  the  constitu- 
tion, neither  to  adopt  nor  to  reject  it;  ''but  to  leave 
ourselves  at  liberty,  and  when  we  obtain  the  amendments 
vre  can  adopt  if  we  like/'  Through  his  iniiuence  lie  kept 
Johualon's  motion   from  being  put   before  the  comndttee, 
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and  the  following  rei)ort  of  the  coinniittee  oi  the  wliole 
House  was  ado][>terI  by  a  vote  of  1S4  to  84: 

^^I^esolred,  'hhviZ  n  declaration  of  rights,  asserting  and 
securiiig  from  encroaclnnent  the  great  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  unalienid)]e  rights  of  the 
people,  together  with  ani,endn]ents  to  the  most  aml^ignous 
and  exceptionabhj  parls  of  the  said  constitntion  of  go  vera - 
nieut,  ought  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  states  thnt  shall  or  may  be  called,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  aajt-nding  the  snid  coastitution,  for  iheir 
consideration  previons  to  the  ratiiication  of  the  cunstitn- 
tion  aforesaid  on  rlie  part  of  the  ^rate  o\  North  Oaiolina. 

DKCLAVaVi'IOX    OF    IIIGIITS. 

'4,  That  there  are  cerfna  n-iti''^]]:d  rialilsof  which  men, 
Vvdu^n  tliey  form  a  social  coiUjKH-t,  cannot  deprive  or  divest 
their  posbnity,  among  whicii  are  th^  enjoyment  of  lifo  and 
liberty  with  tlie  means  of  acqnij-in^j.  possessing  an^l  prr>- 
tecti ug  property  and  [jiu'suing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety. 

^'2.  That  al]  power  is  natinally  vested  in,  and  conse- 
querdly  derived  from,  tiie  p.eople;  that  magistrates, 
therefore,  are  their  trnstees  and  a2:ents,  and  at  all  times 
amenal)le  to  tlieni. 

^'o.  That  g{>venrment  ougli;  to  be  iir^tilnted  for  the  coni- 
njon  benetlt.  protection  and  securiry  of  tiie  people;  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  nom-i'esistance  against  arbitrary  };ower 
is  absnrd,  slavisii  and  df^striictive  to  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind, 

''4.  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
or  separate  public  emobi meats  or  lU'ivileges  from  the 
commmnity,  but  in  consideration  of  x>ublic  services,  which 
not  being  descendible,  neither  ought  tlie  oflices  of  nm<ris- 
trate,  legishitor  or  judge  or  any  oiher  x)ublic  oihce  to  be 
hereditary. 

"5.  That  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  powr-rs 
of  government  shoukl  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  that 
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the  fnenibp?N  of  ilie  tw**  \iyst  uv)y  Ini  restniined  from 
oppressiiui,  !)y  /v'eln;p;  :uh"l  part iriparing  ii\  (lie  public 
bnrtheus,  tliey  slH.)u]d  at  lix^d  ppriocis  be  reduced  ro  pri- 
vate :;Uarion.  return  iefo  tu^^  Uiat^s  oi  tiit^  peo]»le.  and  tlie 
vacancies  be  supijiied  by  certain  and  reirular  elections,  in 
wliicb  all  ur  any  par';  of  tlie  former  ;!ienii)ei'8  to  i)e  eligible 
oriiicbgiMe,  ns  the  rules  of  the  cou;sritULiuu  of  goveruiuent 
arrd  tlie  la\vs  shall  dirt-ct, 

'■6.  That  ph^cT:i(>ii^  o'l  represt^utatives  in  the  htirlshrrure 
ought  to  he  free  and  irequent.  aud  aii  Uiea  having  sannhent 
evidence  of  perinanenr,  cornujofi  iuterest  witli,  and  atrach- 
inent  to  the  eoinuiuuiry,  oagbt  to  have  the  right  <>f  suiiTai^e  ; 
aud  no  aid.  charge,  tax  oi'  fee  can  l^e  set,  rated  or  levied 
tipoTi  the  peoph'  without  their  owrt  c^uis^-nt,  or  that  of  their 
I'^^X^^'^^^^^^^^dives  so  elected  ;  nor  can  ihey  be  bound  by  aijy 
hiw  to  whiCii  tlie-y  have  in  like  manner  assented  for  the 
])ublic  good, 

''7.  Thait  al]  pou-er  cu'  suspending  laws  or  execution  of 
laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  cons^Ult  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  iu  the  legiidature,  is  injurious  to 
their  riglits.  and  ought  not  to  be  ex»:^rcised. 

'*8.  That  in  all  ca}uta]  and  o'lniinal  proseiuP  !(u;is,  a  uum 
has  a  rigiit  to  denumd  the  cause  and  n.itiire  »'f  his  accusa- 
tion, to  be  conlrouteil  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to 
call  for  evidence  and  be  allowed  coujisel  in  Ins  favor,  and 
to  a  fair  and  speedy  triah  by  an  impartial  jury  of  his 
vicinage,  without  whos-  uuauinious  consent  he  cannot  be 
found  gvrilty  (except  in  the.  government  of  the  b.md -nul 
naval  forces),  nor  can  he  be  coniitelled  to  give  evidetn_^e 
again,:>t  hinnselh 

'*9,  That  no  freenniii  ouglit  to  be  taken,  imprisoned  or  be 
disposessed  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  privileges  or  fran- 
chises, or  outlawed  or  ^nxih^d,  or  in  Ciuy  ruauuier  destroyed 
or  deprivedi  of  his  11  le,  liberty  or  [)ro[''^rty,  but  by  the  law 
of  the  land. 
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"JO.  That  every  fi'eeniaii  restniinecl  of  his  liberty  is  eiiti- 
tled  to  n  re]nei]y  t(»  eiiunire  into  the  Jnwfnlness  thereof, 
and  to  remove  tiie  same  il  uulawiiiL  initl  i]i;\t  such  remedy 
ougiit  not  10  be  denied  or  dehiyed. 

"Jl.  Thai  ill  coiilroversiey  respecting  property  sjid  in 
siiirs  betn'-eTi  man  and  man,  t\\e  ancient  trial  by  jnry  is 
one  of  the  irreaUz-r  ^eciiritles  oi  ilie  rights  of  the  people 
and  ougljt  To  reiaaiu  ^Klcreu  and  inviohdjle. 

'd2.  That  every  freeina!i  onght  to  find  a  certain  remedy 
by  ]'econrse  to  the  laus,  for  all  injuries  and  wrsjiigs  he  may 
receive  in  his  pei'soig  proj^erty  or  character;  he  ought  to 
obtain  right  and  jiistiee  freely  without  sale,  completely 
and  witliont  deniah  prornptiy  and  without  delay,  and  that 
all  eslablishnients  anid  regulations  contravening  these 
riglits,  are  op].)ressive  and  unjust. 

'•13.  Thnt  exeessive  Vniil  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor 
excessive  tines  iau)osed,  nor  cruel  and  nnusuai  punish- 
nnnits  intlicr^^d. 

'44.  That  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all 
unreascmable  s-^arches  Jiiu:!  st-izurcs  of  Ills  person,  his 
papers  and  i")roperty:  all  warrants  therefore  to  search  sus- 
pected places  or  to  appreheird  any  suspected  person  without 
s}>ecially  nandng  or  descrildng  the  place  or  person  are 
dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

"15.  Tiuit  the  peofde  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
together  to  consult  for  tlie  common  good  or  to  instruct 
tlneir  representatives;  and  that  every  freeman  has  a  right 
to  petition  or  ap|)ly  to  tlue  legislature  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

'^16.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
auni  of  writing  and  pu!>iishing  tlndr  sentiments:  that  the 
freedom  of  tlie  ])ress  is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of 
liberty,  and  ought  not  to  l.)e  viohrtpd. 

''17.  That  the  ['eo|de  have  a  right  to  keep  arid  bear  arms ; 
that  a  well  regulated  n\ilitia  connposed  of  the  body  of  the 
people  trained  to  arms,   is  the  x)roper,   natural  and  safe 
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deUmcii  of  a  free  state.  TJiat  stD.uling  am  lies,  ia  tinie  oi 
peace,  are  diingerous  to  liberty,  aad  ilioi'efore  ouglit  (o  he 
avoided,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  protection  oi'  the 
community  will  admit;  anct  that  in  all  cases,  the  military 
slioidd  be  uLider  strict  subordlnatioii  to,  and  governed  by 
the  (dvil  power. 

'•18.  Thar  no  soldier  in  time  of  peace  ought  to  be  quar- 
tered in  any  liouse  without  tlie  consent  of  the  owner,  and 
in  time  of  war  in  juicli  manner  only  as  tlie  laws  dii'ect. 

"19.  That  any  ])erson  religiously  scrupulous  of  bearing 
arms  ought  to  be  exem]ited  u|)Oii  payment  of  the  equivalent 
to  eniplo}"  another  to  bear  arms  in  his  stead. 

"20.  Thill  religion,  or  tlie  duty  vv-hich  we  ovre  to  our 
Creator  and  tlie  manner  or  discharging  it,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  ii'.-t  by  force  or  violence, 
and  therefore  all  men  have  an  cv^iud.  natural  and  inalien- 
able right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscienr-es;  and  thtit  no  pariicular  religious 
sect  of  society  ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by  law  in 
preference  to  others. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

"1.  That  each  Stare  in  tlie  Union  shall  respectively  retain 
every  power,  jurisdictioD  and  right  wliieh  is  not  by  this 
constitution  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States, 
or  to  the  de'|>:irtments  of  the  Federal  government. 

"2.  That  there  sliall  be  one  representative  for  every  30,000 
according  to  the  enumeration  or  census  nu^ntioned  in  the 
constitution,  until  the  wdujle  number  of  representatives 
amounts  to  two  hundred ;  after  which,  that  number  shall 
be  continued  or  increased  as  Cengrt-ss  shall  direct  upon  the 
principles  tixed  in  the  constitution  by  apportioning  the 
representatives  of  each  State  to  some  greater  number  of 
people,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  population  increases. 

^'3.  When  Congress  shall  lay  direct  taxes  or  excises,  they 
shall  immediately  inform  the  executive  power  of  each  State 
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of  the  qiiota  of  siicb,  Stcitej  according  to  tlio  census  liereiu 
directed,  wliicli.  is  pi'o}iOi;erl  to  he  thereby  raised ;  and  if 
tl)e  ]e;:dslature  of  one  State  shall  pass  a  law,  which  shall  be 
eifectual  for  raising  sncli  quota  at  the  time  required  by 
Congress,  the  taxes  and  excises  laid  b}'  Congi'ess  shall  not 
be  collected  in  such  State. 

^'4.  That  the  n?entbers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepre- 
seniatives  shall  be  ineilgii>le  to,  and  incapable  of,  holding 
any  civil  oOice  under  tfie  authority  of  the  United  States, 
durhig  the  tiine  for  which  the}'  shall  respectively  be  elected. 

'•5,  That  tii^^  juuriuils  of  ih;:'  pnK/eedings  of  the  Senaie  and 
House  of  Ilepreseutaiives  shall  be  pu]}lis]jed  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  excepr  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties, 
alliances  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire secrecy. 

^'o.  Thai;  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  (Expenditures 
of  all  public  monies  shall  be  published  at  least  once  in 
every  year. 

'^7.  That  no  connnercial  treaty  shall  be  ratified  without 
the  concurrence  of  two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate ;  and  no  treaty,  ceding,  contracting, 
restraining  or  suspending  the  territorial  rights  or  claims  of 
the  Hnited  States,  or  any  of  them,  or  their,  or  any  of  their 
rights,  or  claims  of  iisliing  in  American  seas,  or  navigating 
the  American  ri\'.]'s  shall  be  nia^le  but  in  cases  of  urgent 
and  extreme  necessity ;  nor  shall  any  such  treaty  be 
ratified  vatliout  tlie  corrcurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  memt^ers  of  both  houses  respectively. 

^'8.  That  no  navigation  hnv,  or  lavr  regulating  commerce, 
shall  be  passed  vritliout  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  in  both  houses. 

''0.  Tliat  no  standing  army  or  regular  troops  shall  be 
raised  or  kept  up  in  times  of  peace  without  the  consent  of 
two- thirds  of  tlie  members  present  in  both  houses. 

*'10.  TL'at  no  soldier  shall  be  enlisted  for  any  longer  term 
than  four  years,  except  in  time  of  v/ar,  and  then  for  no 
longer  term  than  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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*^^li.  That  ^acli  State  resn.3ctivo]y  shall  liave  tlie  power  to 
provide  for  organizing,  anniiig  and  di3ci|">]iuiiig  its  own 
militia,  wlieuever  CoiigrebS  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  provide 
for  th.3  same.  Tliat  llie  militia  shall  not  be  subject  to 
marrial  law,  exce]^t  wlieii  in  actual  service  in  time  of  vvar, 
invasion  or  rebellion;  and  when  nor  in  the  actnai  service 
of  t-lie  United  States,  slmli  be  directed  or  iniiected  ])y  tl.ie 
laws  of  Its  own  State. 

'•12.  That  Congress  shall  not  declare  any  State  to  be  in 
rebellion  witliont  tlie  consent  of  at  least  two -thirds  of  all 
the  members  present  in  boili  nouses. 

'  '1 3.  Th  at  the  excl  usive  power  of  legislation  given  to  Con- 
gress over  the  Federal  toum  and  its  adjacent  district,  and 
other  x>ln.ces  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by  Congress  of 
any  of  the  States,  shotiid  extend  to  sticli  regulations  as 
respect  the  police  and  government  thereof. 

''14.  That  no  ])erson  shall  be  capable  of  being  Presideut 
for  more  than  eight  years  in  any  lerm  of  fifteen  years. 

'*]5.  That  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  courts  of 
admiralty  as  Congress  shall  from  time  ordain  and  establish 
in  any  of  tlie  different  States.  The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  treaties 
made,  or  shall  be  made  under  the  atitliority  of  the  United 
States ;  to  all  cases  altecting  ambassadors,  otlier  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
raarine  jtirsdiction :  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  and  between  parties  claiming  land  itnder  the  grants 
of  the  different  States;  in  nil  cases  affecting  ambassadors 
other  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  vrhich  a 
State  shall  l^e  a  party.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases  before  mentioned; 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to 
matters  of  law  only,  except  in  cases  of  equity,  and  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  in  which  the  Suprem.e 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and 
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fact  vvitli  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  CongTess  sliall  make :  but  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
Unired  States  sliail  extend  to  no  case  where  the  cause  of 
action  .shall  liave  originated  before  the  ratiiication  of  this 
Constitution,  except  in  disputes  b-etween  States  about  tlieir 
territory,  disputes  between  persons  claiming  land  under 
the  grants  of  dilierent  States,  and  suits  due  the  United 
States, 

^'16.  Tliat  in  criminal  prosecutions,  no  man  shall  be  re- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  the  usual  and  accustomed  right 
of  cliallenging  or  excepting  the  jury. 

•47.  Tlnit  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  interfere 
in  the  limes,  places  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sen- 
ator: andc  Representatives,  or  eitlier  of  them,  except  when 
the  I-'girdature  of  any  State  should  neglect,  refuse,  or  be 
disabled  b}'  invasion  or  rebellion  to  presciibe  the  same. 

^'18.  That  those  clauses  which  declare  that  Congress  shall 
not  exercise  certain  powers  be  not  interpreted  in  niar.ner 
wiiatsoe\  er,  to  extend  the  powers  of  Congress ;  but  that 
they  be  construed  either  as  making  exceptions  to  the  spec- 
ified pov/ers  where  thi«  shall  be  tlie  case,  or  otherwise,  as 
inseried  merely  for  greater  caution, 

"19.  That  the  laws  ascertaining  the  compensation  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  for  their  services,  be  postponed 
in  their  operation  until  after  the  election  of  Representatives 
immediately  succeeding  the  passage  thereof,  that  excepted 
which  shall  first  be  passed  on  the  subject. 

''20.  That  some  tribunals  other  than  the  Senate  be 
provided  for  trying*  irapeacnraents  of  Senators. 

"21.  That  the  salary  of  a  judge  shall  not  be  increased  or 
diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office  otherwise  than 
bv  general  rea^-ilations  of  salarv,  which  may  take  nlace  on 
a  revision  of  the  subject,  at  stated  periods  of  not  less  than 
seven  years,  to  commence  from  the  time  such  salaiit^s  be 
first  ascertained  by  Congress. 

''22.  That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  mercliants  with 
exclusive  ndvantmres  ul  commerce. 
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^'23.  Tliat  no  treaties  wliicli  sliull  nHuir^rCtly  opposed  to 
llie  existing  Lnvs  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, shall  be  voted  until  such  laws  shall  be  rei)ealed  or 
made  comfortable  to  such  treaty;  nor  shall  any  treaty  be 
voted  which  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnited 
States. 

^'24.  That  the  latter  part  of  the  iiftli  paragraph  of  the 
ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article  be  alh-wed  to  read  tliiis — 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  a  }}:u'Licij]-ir  Sr;ite  be  obliged  to 
enter  or  pay  duiies  in  any  other;  nor  when  bound  for  any 
where  in  the  States,  be  obliged  to  clear  in  anotlier. 

^'25.  That  Congress  shall  not  directly  or  indirecth^  either 
by  themselves  or  through  the  judiciary  interfere  with  any 
one  of  the  St;ifes,  in  the  rt-leniption  of  paper  money 
already  emitted  and  now  in  circulation,  or  in  liquidating 
the  public  securiiies  of  any  one  of  the  States,  but  each 
and  every  Stare  should  liave  the  excliisi\  e  right  of  making 
sucli  laws  and  regulations  for  the' above  puaposes  as  tt^ey 
shall  think  proper. 

'•2o.  Tliat  Congress  shall  not  introduce  foreigPa  troops 
into  the  United  States  witliout  the  consiuu  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  of  both  houses.  *' 

Follovving  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  tlie  committee 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority, 
viz  : 

*'Wiiet;eas.  The  Convention  has  tliought proper  neither 
to  ratify  nor  reject  the  Constitution  xu'oposed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  tliH  United  States  ;  and  as  Congress  will  proceed 
to  act  under  the  said  Constitution,  ten  States  liaving 
ratified  the  same,  and  probably  lay  an  import  on  goods 
imported  into  the  said  ratifying  States: 

^^jResoIcerJ,  That  it  be  recomiCiended  to  tlie  Legislature  of 
this  State  that  whenever  Corigsess  shall  pass  a  law  for  col- 
lecting an  import  in  the  States  aforesaid,  that  State  enact 
a  law  for  collecting  a  similar  import  in  goods  imtH)rted  into 
this  State,  and  aptu'opriate  the  money  arising  tiierefrom, 
to  the  use  of  Congrt^ss." 
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By  this  ivsoliuion  it  was  plain  that  they  intonded  to 
adopt  the  CoDStitQtioii  iatM\  niul  on  November  SI,  the 
b^coi-d  Coiiveotioii  met  at  i^'aye'tevilie  and  ratified  the 
Constitution. 

Thei'e  has  be^Mi  mnch  debating  and  a  Woody  war  on  the 
question  of  the  right  to  secede  bnt  Ironi  ihe  speeches  and 
explanations  03i  eech  side,  both  those  for,  nnd  those  against, 
tlie  Constitutioii.  aorhing  can  be  found  vs-jiich  mentions  the 
right  of  that  doctrine,  nor  tlie  ]-igbt  of  nnliiiication,  but 
from  their  speeches  it  is  plain  that  they  considered  these 
thi ngs  ini i mj ss i  1)1  e. 

It  i>robably  was  best  that  iS^oith  Carolina  held  off,  for 
tlie  niajority  of  tlie  people  in  the  State  did  not  n.nderstand 
the  Constitution,  Init  when  the  speeches  of  the  Federalists 
at  tlie  Con\  cn^ion  at  llibsboro  had  been  pnblished  and.  sent 
out  among  (die  neop'^e  they  saw  that  the  Coastitation  was 
for  t]]eir  best  interests  and  therefore  ado})ted  it  without 
farther  disen^sien  at  the  second  Convention. 
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AD  VALOREM  SLAVE  TAXATION,  1S5S-1S60. 

BY   W,    K,    BOYD. 

There  is  no  j^liase  of  Anierican  lii-ilory  more  proiitaMe 
for  siiicly  tliau  econoniic  coiiditioiis  and  chajiges  iu  the 
South  f.vom  the  cJose  of  th.e  Kevoluiloii  to  18G0.  The  state 
historiaiLs  have  uiiivervsally  neglecied  econonue  develop- 
opineiit.  Politics  Tiionopoli/ed  sdudarsliip  as  coniphetely 
as  it  did  society,  and  if  the  cconoiiiic  interests  were  ever 
seriously  considered,  there  is  no  evidence  in  \vorks  extant. 
It  remains  for  the  younger  investigacors  to  reconstruct  from 
data  aud  material  too  often  meager  and  unsatisfactory, 
those  forces  which  made  ];)0S3ibie  tiie  glory  as  well  as  the 
intermd  decay  nud  civil  striie  of  a  de[iarted  and  almost; 
forgo tten  ci vil iza r io ji. 

jNortli  Carolina  occupied  an  unique  position  among  the 
slave  States.  Tlie  Quakers  ami  Scotch -Irish  were  never  in 
svmDathv  with  the  slave  system,  ;iud  manv  o])nonpnts  to 
it  arose  among  these  stocks.  Eenjamin  Lundy  said  that 
lie  made  his  first  abolit)-.;>n  address  at  Dee})  Creek,  Z^orth 
Carolina.  Collin,  the  founder  of  tlie  *'rnderground  Pail- 
road,"  was  a  Guilford  county  Quaker.  In  ISo?  Helper, 
another  native  of  the  State,  published  his  "Irapending 
Crisis,"  whicii  clearly  ])resent^d  the  evil  ellects  of  slavery 
on  industry.  In  1S;'8  a  member  of  tiie  State  Sen;U"e  began 
a  revolt  against  the  existing  system  of  slave  taxation 
which,  illustrated  many  evil  eifects  of  slavery  on  the  non- 
slave  holders.  13y  1800  this  revolt  had  become  a  State 
issue. 

By  the  constitiition  of  lS->;^  all  slaves  under  twelve  and 
over  fifty  years  of  age  were  exem^Ucd  from  taxation,  and 
all  l>etween  those  ages  were  subject  to  a  poll  tax.  Tim 
amount  of  thi:>  capitation  tax  v/as  lixe^l  year  by  year.  Jn 
1836  it  was  twenty  cents:  in  ISo'i  was  forty  cents,  and  in 
I860  \\-as  lifty  cents.  This  variation  was  due  to  variation 
in  land  tax,  for  tlie  poll  was  to  be  equal  to  the  revenue  ou 
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tliree  luiTidre^l  ilollars'  worth  of  hi  rid.  Slaves  were  iliere- 
iore  not  lifted  as  ])ro[)erry,  but  as  i)ersoRs.  It  was  claim^Ml 
that  tlii.^,  was  a  riui^^j'oauso.  The  Ea^^leJ•n  couniies  coii- 
seiited  to  the  abolition  of  boroughs  and  tlie  admission  of 
the  West  to  the  same  basis  of  representation,  provided 
thatshives  be  taxnd  as  ps/r^soris.  The  ad  vahjreu]  men,  the 
innovators  and  friends  of  a  new  system,  rejected  this  view. 
Also  lh(*]'e  Nvere  nAany  unsati>»fartory  chiuses  in  tlie  Revenue 
Acis.  Oiie  th<;nsand  dollars  at  interest  yielded  ^l.SO 
revenue;  the  sauK^  antount  hoarded,  nothing.  The  same 
amount  inve-^tt-d  ]ii  l:\nd  was  taxed  thrice  the  amount  in 
trade.  So  Govcinor  Reid  in  1852.  in  his  letter  to  the 
General  Assembly,  advised  that  an  ad  valorem  method  be 
adopted  in  all  taxation  except  slave  property.  Xotlung 
was  done  to  reliev^e  the  situation  and  inequalities  con- 
tinued. In  jS5^).  by  the  Comprroller's  Report.  ^-:K)3,000,- 
000  slave  property  yielded  $118,330  revenue,  while 
898,000,000  hiud  r^ald  -?  101,980.  Land  was  rated  20  cents 
per  hund]>^d  dollars  value,  slaves  oj  cents  per  hundred. 
An  opportunity  v;as  open  for  a  man  of  broad  sense  and 
political  tact  to  v;in  prominence  for  hiniseli  and  relief  to 
the  burdened  by  ofiering  a  remedy  to  these  conditions. 

Such  a  leader  arose  in  1858  in  Wake  county.  This  was 
Moses  A.  Bledsoe,  mendier  of  the  State  Senate  for  that 
county,  who  introduced  a  bill  which  proposed  to  levy 
taxes  ad  valorem  on  all  property  in  the  State,  slaves  not 
excepted.  In  an  able  address  he  shelved  that  the  average 
revenue  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  land  property  was 
81.50.  A  mature,  healthy  slave  was  worth  the  same 
amount  or  more,  yet  was  taxed  but  lifty  cents.  He  esti- 
mated that  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  property 
in  Xortli  Carolina  was  slave  property,  yet  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  revenue  was  levied  from  these  slaves,  three 
hundred  thousand  in  nundoer.  By  this  system  the  small 
land  owners  and  the  slave  holders  w^ere  not  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  their  property.      Slaves  were  very 
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prolitable  and  brought  a  good  price  on  the  market.  An 
cfFer  of  81,100  each  for  110  was  reliised  in  Pitt  county 
about  this  tiirie.*  There  was  thus  litth.^  iTKliiceiacut  lor 
the  poor  to  acquire  hiud.  Inequality  in  taxation  wouki 
tend  to  discourage  those  wishing  to  establish  homes. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  claimed  that  the  taxation  of  shtves  as  per- 
sons was  contrary  to  tiie  Soutiiem  position  on  slavery. 
*vLet  me  say  to  yon  tlait  if  you  oppose  this  just  doctrine 
(that  slaves  are  property),  if  you  attempt  to  exempt  skives 
from  the  same  rnhfs  that  apply  to  every  other  kind  oi 
property,  you  will  abandon  your  strongest  ground  of  de- 
fense against  the  assaults  of  the  Black  llepublicans  and 
Abolitionists.*'  If  slaves  are  property,  why  not  tax  them 
as  sucb  ?  *"lf  my  neighbor  iyiijcts  au  injury  upon  my 
slave,  I  may  seek  redress  in  the  courts  of  justice  and 
recover  damages  done  to  my  property,  but  1  can  recover 
nothing  for  tlie  pnin  iniiicied  on  my  slave  as  a  person; 
that  is  a  deed  for  wljieii  he  must  be  indicted,  convicted, 
and  ]3unished  as  an  olTense  against  the  ])eace  and  dignity 
of  the  State/ ^ 

Abotit  This  rime  the  ]?.akugh  ATorking  Men's  Association 
w\as  organized.  Its  x)tirpose  was  to  protest  against  certain 
features  of  the  Revenm-  Acts  tliat  a'pperired  unjust  to  the 
laboring  men  of  the  city.  For  instance,  the  tax  on  inter- 
est was  §3.40  ])er  thousand.  But  tools,  implements  and 
even  carriages  were  assesse<l  ;it  one  per  ceut.  or  810  per 
thousand.  Mr.  Bledsoe  dratted  the  constitution,  of  this 
society,  but  slave  taxation  was  so  overshadowing  in  im- 
portance that  little  notice  is  made  of  it  in  the  press  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Bledsoe's  bill  faikd  to  sectire  the  required  m.ajority 
to  become  a  lav.-.  But  such  an  impression  did  his  agita- 
tion make,  that  ad  valorem  t<ixation  was  discussed  from 
mountain  to  sea  and  berame  the  dominant  State  issue  in 
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i860.  Now  the  Democratic  party  won  the  State  by  an 
appeal  to  popuhir  symxjathy.  Through  its  efi'orts  The  last 
colonial  restrierions  on  siilirage  were  removed  and  the 
party  eiitererl  on  its  career  of  sapremacy  as  the  chani})ioii 
of  the  people.  But  the  slave  aristocracy  dorainated 
the  party  and  the  proposed  reforra  iii  taxation,  in  many 
ways  a  benefit  to  the  x>oorer  classes,  was  rejected  by  its 
leaders.  The  State  conventiou  which  met  at  Charlotte 
found  no  x^lace  in  its  platform  for  the  inejisnre.  But  the 
Whig-Know-Nothing  convention  adopted  the  reform  and 
Mr.  Bledsoe  vras  v>-idely  s])okert  oi  ss  an  excellent  guber- 
natorial possibility  on  their  ticket.  Here  should  be  noted 
a  diilerence  in  x">olitical  methods.  The  Whigs  favored  an 
ad  valorem  system  only  as  it  should  be  the  expression  of 
the  popular  will  ihi'ough  u  eonveniiou.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1858  Gorrell  and  Turner  had  introduced  bills  to  submit 
the  taxation  question  to  a  popular  vote  and  a  convention. 
Mr.  Bledsoe  thought  tljis  uuDecessary.  that  the  reform 
might  be  by  legishitive  eDactmeijt.  Perhaps  this  v/as  the 
reason  that  Bledsoe  did  not  receive  the  Whig  nomination. 
John  Pool,  of  Pasquotank,  was  the  chosen  one  and  liis 
opponents  in  the  campaign  urged  that  he  had  not  formerly 
been  in  sympathy  with  tlie  ad  valorem  movement.  This 
charge  might  have  been  due  to  a  wilful  misrepu'eseutation 
and  confusion  of  methods  to  the  p>eople  by  the  opposing 
politiciaDs. 

This  issue  of  1860  not  only  dealt  with  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  civic  x^roblems,  but  v/as  also  nor  the  least  of  tlie 
economic  problems  of  slavery,  for  it  involved  the  relative 
values  of  slave  and  other  property.  It  caused  dissention 
among  the  Democrats  and  had  not  national  Issues  made 
necessary  loyalty  to  party  creeds  there  might  have  been  a 
serious  rupture.  Mr.  HobJe]u  the  editor  of  the  ^'Standajtl.' ' 
the  Democratic  organ,  was  in  1858  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  but  in  186U  sacrificed  his  individual  views  to 
.the  will  of   liis  party.     The  light  was  close.     In  Raleigh 
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the  -'Adder/'  a  campaign  slieet,  was  edited  froui  the 
*'Siaiidard"'  oliice  by  Johu  SpelltHan.  This  geiiikinaii 
Liter  was  editor  of  ihe.  ••State  Journal.''  the  I)eii]Ocr:;i.Tic 
organ  that  succeeded  the  •  •Standard. '*  The  '^ Little  Ad'- 
was  published  in  Greeusboro  by  J .  M,  Sherwood,  the  editor 
of  the  '-Greensboro  Patriot.''  Uniortunately  iile^  of  these 
papers  have  liot  been  preserved  and  the  regular  papers 
must  be  consulted  for  inioriuation  .,...,./* p,.,.  the  caiupaign. 

The  arguroents  adduced  are  of  l.  -  >  ch,:..  passing  inter- 
est and  importance.  The  address  of  the  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  was  im  aide  document,  signed  by 
E.  G,  Hayv.'ood,  chairroan.  The  argument,  thotigh  able, 
is  purely  theoretical  and  well  repr-SiUits  the  speculative 
tendency  ol  die  Southern  mind.  Value  alone  must  not  be 
the  standard  of  revenue  ;  such  a  method  would  be  onerous 
to  the  poor.  Governments  are  institated  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  Individ aals  and  if  value  bo  tiie  measure  of 
revenue,  what  must  be  the  amount  levied  for  personal 
defense  ?  Slave  taxes  aie  taxes  on  labor  and  history  shows 
that  excessive  labor  revenues  are  never  successful.  Slaves 
are  also  capitnl  and  one  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  is  that  ^''governments  must  never  lay  such  taxes 
as  will  inevitably  faU  on  capital.''  By  the  proposed 
reform  300,000  slaves  would  yield  more  reventie  than  mdi- 
lions  of  vrhites.  Productiveness,  co^>t  of  production,  and 
protection  mtist  be  considered  as  well  as  value  in  any 
equitable  system. 

The  opposition  relied  for  their  argument  on  facts  rather 
than  theory.  Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  their  policy 
was  by  the  ''Greensborough  Patriot."  vrhose  editor,  let 
it  be  rem.ernbered,  issued  the  "Little  Ad.-'  '-What  will 
be  the  feelings  of  the  owner  of  Si/30(>  worth  of  land  vrlien 
be  understands  that  lie  pays  just  three  times  as  m.uch  tax- 
on  it  as  his  more  fortunate  neighbor  does  upon  his  slave 
worth  the  sante  m-on<=^y  ?"  It  was  also  claimed  that  the 
existing  s}. stent   caused  emigratioiu      "Why  do  tliey  go 
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av^ay  ?  Ask  them.  Tliey  all  Dio-^t  iii-evitab]}-  reply,  tltar  our 
State  is  beliind  the  age,  taxation  is  op]")re?.sive,  aii''!  we  must 
go  to  a  State  vs'here  a  diH'ereDt  sysleni  prevails.''  But  the 
most  practical  arguinent  was  the  exi^erience  of  other  States. 
All  the  Southern  States  except  Vii-giaia  ond  Xortli  Caro- 
lina had  the  ad  valorem  system.  I^Joreover  North  Carolina 
was  then  carrying  an  excessi-^'e  debt  and  not  the  least 
reason  for  the  new  systen)  \y'ds  to  diminish  this  debt.  A 
few  years  before  Georgia  was  practically  bankrupt:  she 
adopted  the  ad  valorem  svjitein  and  by  this  time  had 
become  tlie  eqnal  of  jmy  of  her  neighbors.  ''There  is  no 
corn  plaint  in  that  State  about  high  taxes,  notwithstanding 
her  great  and  extensive  public  works.  Her  j)*^oplt?  are 
taxed  k'^ss  tlian  the  peoxd.e  of  almost  any  State  in  the 
South."  If  her  exanj.pJe  were  followed,  taxes  would  be 
diminished,  not  in  amount,  -'but  the  funds  from  which  the 
Legislature  must  levy  the  revenue  would  be  so  greath" 
increased,  that  the  per  cent,  to  be  paid  would  be  greatly 
less  for  each  tax  payer.  This  is  the  experience  of  other 
States  and  v/e  may  make  it  ours,  •' 

Thus  both  parties  presented  their  views  of  the  issue  and 
worthily  defended  them.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  -''middle  of  rhe 
road"  Democratic  nominee,  v/as  elected  by  six  thousand 
majority.  Quiie  naturally  the  East,  where  slavery  had  a 
strong  hold,  supported  Ellis.  'Mv.  Pool,  a  native  of 
Pasquotank,  lost  his  own  district.  It  was  in  the  ^Vestern 
and  some  of  the  Central  counties  that  the  ad  valorem 
cause  was  strongest,  in  Wake  "Mr.  Bledsoe  failed  to 
receive  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Senate.  Geo. 
W.  Thompson  vras  chosen  by  the  county  convention  to 
represent  the  p:'arty  in  his  stead.  ^Ir.  Bledsoe  at  once 
announced  himself  an  independent  candidate.  The  con- 
test was  one  of  the  niemorable  local  campaigns  in  the 
State.  Both  men  were  aide  politicians  and  good  stump 
speakers.  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  triumphantly  elected.  'AVell 
do  I  remember  that  warm  summer  niirht  in  August  when 
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tlif3  news  rericlied  Raleigli  ivom  the  country  precincts 
announcing  the  election  of  Mr.  Biedsoe.  The  town  v/as 
vdld  and  his  admiriu^t;;  friends  took  him  upon  tb.eir  shoulders 
and  paraded  the  streets  with  him."''- 

Returned  to  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Bledsoe  again 
presented  a  bill  providing  for  the  institntion  of  an  ad 
valorem  system.  This  required  bur  a  few  votes  to  make 
the  requisite  two -thirds  majority. 

Thns  ended  ad  valorem  agitation  in  the  Union.  The 
history  and  nature  of  the  movement  present  maiiv  ques- 
tions for  thought  and  speculation.  Though  apparently 
a  movement  of  the  non-slave  holding  class,  on  close 
examination  iTiany  slave  owners  are  found  among  its  most 
ardent  friends.  Mr.  Bledsoe  himself  was  one  of  these. 
Frequently  articles  may  be  found  among  the  paper  files 
signed  hj  slave  masters  who  defend  the  reform.  This 
must  have  been  the  result  of  the  love  of  the  Southerner 
for  speculation  and  politics,  for  as  slaves  were  more  valu- 
able than  ever  in  18(30,  personal  interests  v/ould  certainly 
not  win  their  support  for  the  ad  valorem  method.  Surely 
if  tlie  v;ar  had  not  been  precipitated,  the  ad  valorem  cause 
w^ouid  have  triumphed  two  years  later,  for  this  method  of 
taxation  was  adopted  by  Xorth  Carolina  wdien  she  entered 
the  Confederacy.  Both  political  parties  now  favored  the 
ad  valoremi  system,  -'the  old  Wiiigs  because  they  advocated 
it  in  1860,  and  the  old  Democrats  because,  the  war  being 
about  slavery,  discord  might  ensue  if  slaves  should  escape 
their  due  taxation  ;  the  latter  thought  the  non-slave  holders 
might  not  light  so  readily,  unless  slave  property,  lands, 
etc.,  should  be  p)laced  on  the  san>e  footing.*' 

In  the  ''Public  Laws"  of  1861-62-63-64,  chapter  53,  it 
is  enacted  that  ''an  ad  valorem  tax.  of  two-fifths  of  one  per 
cent,  be  levi^^d''  on  (1)  real  estate,  (2)  -'all  slaves  in  the 
State,   excej^ting   such   as   the   county    courts    may   h.ive 


"^T.sttf.r  from  John  2vichoIs.  Esq.,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 
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exempted,  or  may  liereafter  exeiiipt:  from  taxation  on 
account  ox  bodily  or  mental  ijifinnit}",  to  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  vabae,  whicli  value  is  to  be  ascertained  by  tlie  same 
persons  who  assess  the  value  of  hinds." 


N.  B. — The  sou  roes  from  vvhicli  d;uB  and  facts  have  been  ohtidned  are 
iiiterview  with  Mr.  Bledsoe ;  letters  from  MesHrs,  Pulaski  Cowper  and  John 
Nichols,  of  Raleigh,  and  Judge  MacRae,  of  Chapel  Hill;  new5x>-vper  files  in 
the  State  Library.  W,  K.  B. 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  IN  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES. 

BY   T.    >ruERjl\:    ALLEN. 

DuriBg  the  period  just  preceediDg  the  Bevolulion,  North 
CarollDii  more  than  any  other  time  in  her  history  ffdi  the 
need  of  conservative  leaders.  Ti)e  developnieut  of  (he  State 
from  a  colony,  tl^oroiigldy  deiiendent  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Enghind  to  a  sell-supportiug  cotnmoiiweaith,  was  an 
e[;oeh  of  greatest  importance,  aiul  had  it  been  left  to  a  too 
radical  leadership  would  probably  have  failed.  The 
leading  party  of  I  hie  State  at  time  was  the  Whig  party 
and  thi.s  was  divided  into  tv/o  parts,  conservative  and 
radical 

To  the  conservative  element  of  this  party  belonged  Sam- 
ue]  Johnston,  a  statesman  whose  every  work  was  for  the 
advancement  of  his  peox>le.  and  whose  infinence  was  felt 
in  every  public  meeting  and  in  every  public  art  of  the  most 
turbulent  time  in  the  history  of  his  Stare. 

Samuel  Johnston  v»-as  born  in  17::>-i,  in  Dundee,  Scuthmd, 
and  was  tlie  son  of  John  Jonsron  and  Helen  Scrymoiir. 
His  father,  who  was  Gab-riel  Johnston,  came  to  this  country 
in  1736,  settled  in  Chowan  comity,  and  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  I^rovince. 

SamuePs  advantages  of  educntivjii  were  tlie  be>i  the 
country-  aiiorded,  and  at  an  early  age  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  Edenton  under  Thonms  Barker.  He  married 
Ptmelope,  tlie  only  child  of  Governor  Eden,  and  resided 
ar  Hayes,  a  country  p/lace  near  Edenion. 

Samuel  Johnston's  ability,  early  asserted  itself,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointt'd  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  District  Superior  Court  nnd  a  little  later  was  made  one 
of  the  deputy  naval  oihcersof  the  port  of  Edeiifon. 

Even  at  this  tinne,  auvd  wlfile  holding  these  [)usitions 
under  the  Royal  Governor;  he  showed  plainly  his  ardent 
and  untllnchiiig  advocacy  of  the  righis  of  the  people. 

In  17^5,  iic  was  a  member  of  tiie  General  Assembly 
from  Chowan  and  soon  developed   into  a  leader  of  that 
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body  andsliowed  plainly  tliat  he  was  destlRed  to  become  ii 
leader  in  the  political  alfairs  of  the  future. 

Even,  at  this  timo  the  cohjuy  was  in  a  blaze  of  excite- 
nient  and  public  meetings  were  held  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  discuss  questions  of  the  public  welfarCj  and  a 
foreshadow  ot  the  inevitable  revolution  was  beginning  to 
cast  itself  over  the  Colony. 

The  people  in  the  crisis  which  was  soon  to  come  must  have 
leaders  and  it  was  to  tlie  call  for  theie  that  such  men  as 
Samuel  Johnston,  Willie  Jones,  and  John  Harvey  re- 
sponded, 

Samuel  Johnston  was  ever  conservative,  almost  to  a  fault 
in  his  early  career  and  in  consideration  of  the  times  he 
was  ever  mindful  of  the  v/elfare  of  his  x>eopie.  However, 
at  rlie  outbreak  of  the  Eegulators  and  in  their  suppiession, 
he  showed  plainly  liis  syjuparhy  for  Governor  Tryon.  and  his 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  people,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  in  the  opposition,  promoting  the  movement  for 
}-esisiauce  to  Governor  Martin  with  such  activity  and  intelli- 
gence that  he  ^vT^s,  at  tlie  death  of  Harvey,  chosen  to  take 
his  x>kice  as  leader  of  the  people. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1771,  Samuel  Johnston  was  again 
member  from  Chowan  and  shows  as  before  his  steady  devel- 
opment into  a  wise  and  conservative  statesman,  and  here 
shows  beyond  a  doribt  his  love  for  and  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  {jeople.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  Assem- 
bly that  it  was  brought  forth  that  the  people  had  been 
abused  in  the  collection  of  a  poll  and  liquor  tax  for  the 
redemi)tion  of  a  lot  of  '-paper''  that  had  previously  been 
issued.  Samuel  Johnston  introduced  a  bill  to  discontinue 
these  illegal  taxes,  and  it  was  immediately  and  unani- 
mously passed,  but  v,as  later  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
This  seeming  inattention  to  the  distresses  of  the  people 
was  noticed  hy  the  House  and  as  a  result  a  resolution  was 
drawn  up  whudi  strongly  condemned  the  House,  and 
declared  that  they  ought  to  be  discontinued.     The  Gov- 
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cruor  dissolved  the  Asserabl}'  oii  tlie  (Jay  tliis  resolution 
wa:^  pa^^rnL  niid  i'ssiied  ii  proclainalioQ  cliargiiu;  tlie 
ofilcers  to  disobey  the  instrLiclions  of  the  House  and  to 
continue  the  collection  oi  the  aforesaid  taxes,  uutil  they 
should  be  rex^ealed  fonually  and  according  to  law. 

The  patriotic  leeling  developed  by  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  says  ^Fr.  Jones  hi  his  Defense  of  Xortli  Carolina, 
lasted  durin<,c  the  coutinuance  of  the  royal  government,  aad 
under  tlie  gui;lance  of  Johnston,  Caswell  and  Person  it  soon 
ac^quired  sirengili  and  boldner^s  sufiicient  to  assail  the 
existence  of  the  royal  government.  It  was  at  this  tiroe 
and  for  several  years  foHowiug  that  the  Governor  was  at 
continual  quarrel  wirh  [he  p:)pu]ar  a'-^senibly  and  on  njany 
occash.niS  >howed  ins  lear  of  the  power  of  that  body  by 
extending  the  time  of;  its  le.et-ting  from  date  to  date  and 
frequently  adjourning  it  just  at  the  point  of  tlie  passage 
of  an  important  act. 

For  several  years  Samuel  Johnston  was  the  represenia- 
tive  of  his  county  in  tlie  Assenibly  and  during  that  entire 
period  of  antagonism  by  the  Governor  he  always  showed 
his  opposition  to  the  Royal  Government. 

In  Janua}-y  1773,  the  Assembly  after  much  opposition 
by  the  Governo]',  ]m't  in  New  r)ern.  and  the  House  at  once 
gave  note  of  its  temper  by  the  selection  of  Col.  Harvey,  as 
Speaker.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  Assembly  tliat  coni- 
munications  ever  read  from  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut  and  the  counties  on 
the  Delaware,  prvqjo-ing  to  oAablish  in  each  ])]'ovi]ice  a 
corninittee  ol  correspondence.  Cn  January  Sth  such  a  com- 
mittee was  aj^pointed  including  ann^ng  others  Samuel 
Johnston,  which  shows  plainly  Ids  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  opposition  ot  the  [)eople  to  the  Tloyal  Government, 
and  the  position  that  he  would  take  in  the  revolution  fast 
approaching. 

The  ouicoip.e  of  tliese  frequent  clashes  betvveen  the 
Governor  and  people  could  h-ad  to  but  one  end  and  that  was 
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revolution.  The  people  v;ere  restless  and  every  eft'ort  to 
break  up  an  assembly  of  their  representatives  obIv  made 
them  v7orse  and  brought  on  more  rapidly  the  end.  Colonel 
Harvey  knew  that  every  effort  to  call  a  meeting  of  tlie  Assem- 
bly would  meet  with  opposiiion  from  the  Governor,  and  he 
realized  that  other  steps  rnnst  be  taken  in  order  that  ]^^orth 
Carolina  should  be'rex>resented  at  the  Continental  Congress 
to  meet  at  riuladelpliiii. 

In  1774  Col.  Harvey  met  Willie  Jones  at  Halifax,  and 
it  was  decided  that  slionld  the  meeting  of  the  xlssernbly  at 
ISTew  Bern  be  defeated  by  any  action  of  Governor  Martin, 
a  Provincial  Congress  should  meet  in  pLaee  thereof ,.  and 
should  take  steps  in  regard  to  North  Carolina's  represen- 
tation at  the  National  Convention.  The  next  day  Colonel 
Harvey  met  Samuel  Johnston  and  Colonel  Edward  Bun- 
combe at  the  Jatter's  house  and  they  also  heartily  endorsed 
the  action  advocated  by  Jones  and  the  Speaker.  It  v,as 
nov7  that  the  fenr  of  the  eiiects  of  tin?  much  popular  power 
began  to  appear  in  Johnston's  public  acts  and  his  conserv-- 
atisrn  prevailed  at  this  meeting  with  Buncombe  and  Harvey. 
In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  William  Hooper,  Johnston 
says,  "He  (speaking  of  Harvey,)  seemed  in  a  very  violent 
mood  and  declared  he  was  for  assembling  a  Convention 
independeot  ol  the  G-overnor  and  urged  upon  us  to  co- 
operate with  him.  He  says  he  will  lead  the  way  and  will 
issue  handbills  under  his  own  name,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence  ought  to  go  to  work  at  once,  as  for 
my  part  I  don't  know  wdiat  better  can  be  done. "  With 
the  accession  of  these  two  men  to  Ins  propositiori  Harvey 
felt  sure  of  success  and  the  ball  of  the  revolution  was  set 
rolling  in  North  Carolina. 

The  peoj-de  received  the  proposition  of  Provincial  and 
Continental  Congress  with  enthusiasm,  and  this  showed 
most  plainly  the  srate  of  the  public  mind. 

About  the  first  of  July  1774,  the  handbills  were  issued, 
and  by  the  first  of  August  many  of  the  counties  had  held 
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their  election-^,  and  on  Angast  25th,  1774,  the  Proviiiciai 
Assembly  met  at  New  Bern  and  elected  John  Harvey  as 
moderator,  Sarnuel  Johnston  was  a  member  from  Chowan, 
and,  says  Mr,  Jones,  "was  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
amiable  virtues  of  paivate  life  as  well  as  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  American  freed o]n.'^  Mr.  Johnston  was  x^hiced  at  the 
head  of  the  Ghowan  delegation.  He  was  later  elected 
moderator  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  succeed  John  Har- 
vey. The  latter  vras  a  trying  and  hazardous  duty,  bnt 
Johnston  manfully  friililled  all  oi>ligations  which  ascended 
to  him  from  his  predecessor.  Johnston  called  his  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Hillsboro,  for  the  20th  day 
of  August,  177 5,  and  in  accordance  with  his  summons, 
they  met  promptly  on  that  day.  At  this  Assembly  every 
effort  vvas  made  by  the  members  to  carry  with  them  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  and  the  most  violent  of 
Y\^hig  leaders  sliowed  their  prudence  as  politicians.  At 
this  time  we  find  Samuel  Johnston  and  other  conservative 
Whig  leaders  professing  allegiance  to  the  King  but  denying 
his  authority  to  impose  taxes  and  swearing  to  supj3ort  the 
Whig  authorities  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Con- 
gress. The  mildaess  of  this  test  simply  tended  to  postpone 
the  final  outcome.  On  the  24th  of  August,  this  Congress 
declared  unanimously  that  they  would  assist  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  Continental  army,  and  connected  with  this 
was  a  resolution  apijointiog  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  reguhition  of  the  internal  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Province.  Samuel  Jolmston,  president  of  the  Congress, 
was  appointed  president  of  this  committee.  This  olTicer 
was  practically  the  Governor  in  the  interregnum  between 
the  abdication  of  Governor  Martin,  the  last  of  the  Royal 
Governors,  and  the  accession  of  Grovernor  Caswell  under 
the  Constitution.  This  committee  was  the  most  important 
ever  yet  appointed  by  popular  authority  and  achieved  one 
of  the  most  difficult  ends  of  the  Revolution.  It  substi- 
tuted a  regular  government,  resting  entirely  on  i^opolar 


a'-itbority.  for  tliat  of  ilie  Eoyal  'rTOvernmeiit,  njid  it  armi- 
liilated  every  restig^  of  the  power  oi  Governor  Martin. 

Tlie  Proviiii'ia)  Corineil,  consisting*  of  thirteen  meoibeis 
elected  hy  the  Congi'ess  became  tlie  supreme  executive 
power  of  tile  State  governrnent  nnd  S^imind  Johnston  was 
placed  at  its  liead. 

This  brings  ris  u])  almost  to  the  point  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indep^endence  and  it  has  been  ray  endeavor  to  show 
Sanriiei  Johnston's  undonbted  i>osition  in  regard  to  the 
people  and  their  rights.  He  realized  more  thjin  any  one 
else,  the  necessity  of  coie^- rvaiism,  and  to  his  inllnence 
can  be  traced  }iV'\\y  c:'  the  good  i:^  idv^  which  everywhere 
followed  North  Caroiina's  actions  in  r'r'gard  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

On  April  4i:h,  lTT(h  Samuel  Johnston  sunnnoned  the 
Provincial  Congress  to  assemble  at  Killsboro,  and  at  this 
n'^e^ing  the  importanrqa^^-rionof  bid^^pendence  was  moved, 
il--';i-.-ed  and  aaa]iinjr>ijsly'  n;KN-.ned,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  np  a  report  in  rtgard  to  the  nsur[)ations 
and  violences  committed  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
C-rreat  Britain.  Also  some  mention  was  made  In  r^^gard  to 
a  Constitntion  but  no  delibei-ate  action  taken.  However, 
as  a  result  of  the  de]ih>^rations  of  tlrls  meeting,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Constitution  was  brought  boldly  forward  on 
Aj)ril  13th,  1T76,  and  Sa?nuel  Johnston,  among  others  was 
appointed  on  a  t^oiumiitee  to  prepai'e  a  civil  Constitution. 
Wltliin  tliis  coUiUiittee  was  fouglit  a  m.ost  desperate  bat- 
tle, produced  l)y  the  project  of  a  total  abandonment  of  the 
conservative  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
most  iuiportant  cliaracters  of  the  Proviacial  Congress  were 
divided  in  o^nnions  as  to  the  principles  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  each  steadfastly  concieved  the  safety,  welfare 
and  honor  of  the  State  to  depsmd  ujimju  the  success  of  his 
favorite  schemes.  From  tlie  mendjers  of  the  committee  to 
draw  up  a  Constitution  the  names  of  Samuel  Johnston  and 
Allen  Jones  are   selected   as  leaders  of  tlie   Conservative 
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party.  They  had  made  great  8aoril3(-es  in  the  caiirse  of  the 
reviilutioii.  Si'iiiae]  Johusloii  luid  saoeeeded  JohD  Harvey 
as  the  leader  of  the  Vv  hig  party.  He  liad  x^ublished  over  his 
own  no  me  an  order  for  the  electioi)  of  the  ('ongress  of 
August,  1775,  and  hi;d  been  throvvn  forward  in  every  crisis 
as  civil  head  oi  the  State.  He  had  shrunk  fi'oni  no  I'espon- 
sibiiityhovv-ever  heavy,  fj'om  the  pert'onnance  of  no  duty 
however  perihjus.  i]i  the  cause  of  the  American  revolution. 
His  every  abiliry,  his  body,  hio;  purse  were  at  the  services 
of  his  country,  and  he  lavished  these  resoui'ces  upon  the 
people  with  all  the  i profusion  of  a  spendthrift.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  parriotisra  of  such  a  man.  But 
when  the  rckless  prop(5silion  to  abrdish  even  tlie  very 
elements  of  rlie  British  Coustitiition  and  to  ^ubstitute 
in  their  stead  the  incoherent  principJe  ot  deuioccrac}'  was 
strongly  urged  hv  a  rnajoriiy  of  iIih  comndttee,  he  shrunk 
from  it.  fearing  the  unrestrained  rule  of  the  peoj/ie  as  mucli 
as  he  feared  the  rule  of  a  reckless  monarchy.  He  was  a 
lover  of  f]'eedora  -and  of  the  national  independence  of  Amrica, 
but  lie  vs'as  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  popular 
voice. 

He  had  seen  the  rights  of  the  colonies  violated,  not  so 
much  the  rights  of  p<ersons.  bu.t  the  riglits  of  prop^erty, 
and  it  was  again^^i  this  that  he  fought  most  zealously.  The 
principle  of  universal  suffrage,  ilif^  popular  election  of 
judges,  and  the  dependerice  upon  authority  upon  the  will 
of  the  people  at  large  are  never  heard  of  in  the  relation  of 
jSTorth  Carolina  until  tlie  demagogues  in  the  AVhig  party 
started  on  their  career  of  popiilarity. 

But  Samuel  Johnston  was  not  a  man  of  that  changeable, 
irresolute  character  tluit  leans  to  every  gale.  The  whims 
of  an  ever-«dr'!nging  public  never  altered  his  honest 
conviction,  he  was  unaffected  by  the  clamors  of  the  unre- 
strained mob  led  by  the  less  conservative  politicians,  whose 
object  seemed  popularity  and  public  favor  rather  than  the 
welfare  of  tiie  people. 
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Hi.s«3very  thrni^lit.  v/.*.^s  for  the  good  (3f  his  fellow -citizen^-:, 
he  was  iin  advocate  of  tlu^  people's  honest  rights,  and  the 
champion  of  a  sound  governuierAt,  built  upon  the  most 
solid  foundiitious.  But  for  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Johnston 
the  old  Whig  party,  would  have  falhni  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  more  radical  members,  some  of  whom  were 
desigaiuL^  aiid  ambitious  men.  With  Samuel  Johnston 
the  national  independence  of  his  couiitry  was  the  very  ele- 
ment of  his  political  eothusiabm  and  beyond  this  he  believed 
in  a  strong  government  representing  the  property  of  the 
people  and  giving  a  character  and  dignity  to  the  State. 
Bui  all  schemes  and  fornix  of  go^ernmeni;  were  as  nothing 
to  liim  when  compared  vy-itli  the  national  independence, 
and  with  tbe  achievement  of  tni^j  great  object  he  was  pre- 
pared for  either  a  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  any  other  form 
of  g'overnment  except  a  rash  and  uncontrolled,  democracy. 
All  of  the  AVhigs  Oi  the  State  were  for  indpendence  and 
there  was  no  split  in  the  leading  party  until  the  question 
of  form  of  government  came  up.  On  either  side  of  the 
debate  were  arranged  many  of  tlie  n^ost  enlightened  and 
politic  men  of  the  State  and  the  rival 3'  was  always  strong. 

At  a  meeting  in  Halifax  the  question  of  independence 
was  settled  with  a  decision  to  impower  delegates  to  Phila- 
delphia ro  vote  fur  a  declaration  against  Great  Britain,  and 
with  this  out  of  the  way  the  question  of  the  constitution  be- 
became  more  prominent.  Mr.  Johnst(m  in  his  correspond- 
ence often  speaks  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  on  the 
constitution.  After  the  committee  had  been  in  session  four 
daySj  he  v; rites  :  '  'I  confess  our  jn'ospects  are  at  this  time  very 
gloomy,  our  i:>eople  are  about  forming  a  Constitution,  and 
from  what  I  can  at  present  collect  of  their  plan,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  take  any  x>art  in  the  execution  of  it. 
Members  have  started  on  the  race  of  popularity  and  con- 
descend to  the  usual  means  of  success.*' 

The  Radicals  soon  found  themselves  in  a  majority  on  the 
committee  and  it  wa^  resolved  co  e^tablish  a  purely  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 


The  dissatif^iaction  of  Saiiinel  Johiistuii  at  ^iicl!  a  course 
was  wfll  kuou'i*  ah'l  all  feared  to  alienate  lYie  support  of 
so  important  a  }>erionage  from  the  new  goveroxiieni, 
so  tbev  prudently  consented  to  make  te]^?ns  with  their 
defeated  rival,  and  a  cooipror;ji>^»e  was  efrecied  and 
poa,ce  made  ilirouich  the  elTorts  of  Thomas  Jones  of  the 
conservative  party.  P\ron)  ihis  date  the  tone  of  Johiistou's 
letters  to  Mr.  Iredell  changes,  and  he  seems  to  take  cour- 
age in  his  work. 

It  i;>  very  e\iderit  that  niaiiy  concessions  were  made  by 
the  Eadicals  in  order  to  gain  the  inipc^^rant  service  of  his 
co-operation. 

Tliis  conimittee  liowever  hiiled  in  its  endeavor  to  form  a 
CoDslitinioii  and  only  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  forn)  of  goveranient  ir,v  use  until  tlie  nexi  meeting  of 
the  Congress.  The  Eadicals  continued  to  keei>  the  nanie  of 
Samuel  Johnston  off  thi^  corumittee  and  to  exclude  him 
from  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Safet}^  whicl)  was  to  meet  on 
the  11  til  of  May. 

Their  inveterate  opposition  continued  even  aftei'  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  and  many  ot  the  most  re- 
spectable Whigs  [.'rofessHd  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  John- 
ston*s  attachment  to  the  A-nerican  cause,  and  the  private 
letters  of  that  day  show  an  undoubted  intrigue  to  ruin  Ids 
character  as  patriot  and  statesfuan. 

This  o})position  to  Samuel  Johnston  is  best  shown  in  the 
next  election  of  members  of  the  Congress,  when  eveiy  eflort 
was  put  forth  'oy  the  Rarlical  party  to  defeat  him  as  mem- 
ber from  Chowan. 

This  object  they  gained  and  when  the  Congress  assembled 
in  Halifax  on  the  12th  of  Xovember.  Samuel  Johnston, 
although  present,  was  not  there  as  the  rt-presentativp  of 
Chowan  county,  bat  on  business  connected  with  the  treas- 
ury. He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  questions  before  the 
Congress,  and  here  as  else^vliere.  he  contributed  by  his 
genius,  talents  and  infiU'^nce   to  preserve  the  conservative 
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character  of  ilie  a>5?>emblY.  By  means  of  Lis  friends  lie 
wiis  able  t^  t-x^^i  i  a  large  iiilhjence  on  tlie  Constitution 
iinaily  adopted  and  it  is  wonderful  that  that  Constitution 
was  so  free  frora  objection  and  sliouid  remain  for  nearly 
^sixry  years  untouched  'dud  uu;-^ltered. 

In  1780,  Johnston  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nenial  Congress  di  Philadelpliia  and  served  until  178:2. 
In  1787  he  was  elected  Governoi'  of  North  Carolina  to 
succeed  Ca^^^vtdl  wlio  was  ineligible  for  re-election  and  in 
connection  with  this  Moore  says  in  his  History  of  Korth 
Caiolina.  '-For  many  years  the  serene  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  this  distiuguished  man  had  been  known  and  appreciated 
in  evf^ry  portion  of  tb-  State.  His  high  conservative  and 
aristocratic  vit- vr^  iiad  nnide  him  unpopular  lit  tinies.  but 
no  one  ever  distrusted  his  honor  or  Judgment.  As  an 
orator  he  was  crippled  by  hesitancy  in  his  speech,  but  at 
times  he  could  be  highly  persuasive  and  was  even  lumlnuns, 
learned  and  exhaustive  in  his  discourse.  No  statesniun  in 
America  ever  bore  a  mor^^  spotless  re]uitation.  and  no  man 
was  more  srraigjitlorward  and  sincHre  in  all  his  words  and 
deeds.  He  did  not  possess  the  versatility  and  genius  of 
Caswell,  but  he  was  a  profound  lawyer  and  a  long  trusted 
leader  of  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  North  Carolina's 
people.  He  j}or--es--d  great  wealdi  and  a  pedigree  that 
reached  back  through  ages  of  titled  ancestors  in  Scotland. 
He  had  out-lived  tlie  prejudices  ngainst  him  and  the 
State  was  again  lavisliing  as  of  yore  her  honors  thickly 
upon  him. " 

Mr.  Jobnston  *vas  an  un^pialiiied  admirer  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  was  President  of  the  Convention,  while 
Governor  of  tlu'  State,  vrhich  met  ai  Hiilsboro,  o!i  July 
21st.  1768.  to  consid-r  the  Constitution  and  by  which  body 
it  was  rejected.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Convention  at 
Fayetteville  in  November  1789  which  ratiMed  that  in^-tru- 
ment. 

Johnston  was  tlie  first  United  States  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  served  from  1789  until  1793. 
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In  Febriiray  1800,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court ^  which  office  h-;  resigned  Id  XoTernber  3803. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  Ilisiory  of  North  Carolina  says  of 
him,  ''After  en  joy  in,43:  every  ^^onor  that  the  State  could 
heap  upon  him,  he  volunlariiy  resigned  all  public  employ- 
ment, deeming  true  what  the  wise  soldier  of  Charles  V, 
when  he  resigned  his  comniission,  declared  so  necessary 
^^allgvid  temrpus  inter tsse  debet  vitam  noriemqi.ie^^^  and 
I/eacefiilh'  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1816.'' 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  AKCHIVE  TO  HISTORY. 

KY  J.   F..    BAS^ETT 

The  Trinity  College  Archive  was  established  in  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year  of  1887-8,  Before  tliat  time  there 
had  been  n.  college  periodical  published  by  the  students  but  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  sustain  it.  The  misfortune  which 
overtook  this  venture  had  made  its  supporters  rather  too  con- 
servative about  understanding  a  new  one.  When  I  entered 
college  in  18S6  there  was  a  general  notion  about  the  place 
that  the  college  ought  to  have  a  magazine,  ha^d  in  the  spring 
of  1887  this  feeling  somehow  had  taken  the  shape  ot  a  defi- 
nite purpose.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  official  action  had 
been  taken  by  either  of  the  Societies,  yet  so  much  had  been 
said  about  it  that  when  we  left  college  in  June  it  was  with  the 
expectation  that  when  v/e  returned  the  two  societies  would 
unite  in  tlie  publication  of  a  magazine. 

On  our  return  there  was  a  new  President,  Dr.  CrowelL  and  a 
new  Professor  of  Kriglish,  Professor  Armstrong.  Each  gave 
hearty  encouragement  to  the  proposed  magazine.  Professor 
Armstrong,  whose  department  was  vitally  coricerned,  gave 
the  matter  much  of  his  time.  He  suggested  the  name  Arch- 
IVE  and  it  was  his  idea  that  we  make  it  a  sixteen  page  quarto, 
bound  in  white,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  New  York 
Nation,  This  dress  was  never  very  popvdar  with  tlie  students^ 
but  it  was  complimented  by  some  of  the  State  papers.  It 
v/as  abandoned  in  1891,  after  it  had  been  used  for  four  volumes. 

The  contents  of  the  fust  volumes  embraced  few  contrib- 
uted articles,  and  of  these  almost  none  dealt  with  histor- 
ical subjects.  In  189 1  Dr.  Weeks  became  Professor  of 
History  at  Trinity  and  there  appeared  a  number  of  articles 
from  him  and  from  his  students  v/h.ich  are  original  investiga- 
tions and  contributions  to  our  State  history.  In  1S92,  the  Trin- 
ity College  Histojcal  Society  was  formed,  and  it  created  much 
of  the  spirit  of  research  which  has  borne  fruit  in  many  w^ays 
in  recent  years.     The  greatest  step  forward  in  the  history  of 
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The  Archive  v;as  taken  Vv'heu  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  class 
of  1896.  The.  preceding  year  there  had  been  certain  serious 
discouragements  and  this  chiss  came  to  the  task  with  a  determ- 
ination to  make  a  success  out  of  it.  They  planned  to  double 
the  number  of  the  pages  hitherto  pri  nted  and  to  use  a  better  qual- 
it}' of  t>aper.  They  set  themselves,  however,  above  all  things 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  contributions.  The  majoiity 
of  college  publications  in  the  vSouth  have  .been  filled  with 
colorless  college  couapositions  or  orations,  and  from  this  fault 
The  Archive  had  not  been  free.  The  CUiss  of  1896  look 
the  po.^ition  that  when  a  student  wrote  for  his  magazine  he 
should  write  something  worth  reading,  or  should  at  least 
attempt  it.  With,  a  view  to  this  end  work  \Yas  planned  and 
subjects  were  assigned.  It  was  then  that  the  Historical  articles 
in  Tke  Archive  took  on  a  character  higlier  than  ever  before. 
The  standard  then  set  has  been  held  by  succeeding  editors,  and 
it  has  thus  come  about  that  no  other  publication  now  published 
contains  so  many  original  articles  on  North  Carolina  history. 
In  J. 896  arrangements  w^ere  made  to  reprint  certain  of  these 
articles  in  a  series  known  as  The  Annual  Publication  of  His- 
torical Papers  of  Trinity  College,  four  series  of  which  have 
appeared. 

In  view  of  tlr's  activity  the  following  bibliographical  sum- 
mary has  been  made.  It  embraces  all  the  articles  of  an 
original  nature  which  have  appeared  in  Tpie  Archive.  Not 
all  of  these  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  History.  Many  of  them  were  published  also  in  the 
Plistorical  Papers;  and  in  such,  cases  they  have  been  marked 
with  the  letters  H.  P.  with  a  Roman  numieral  to  indicate  the 
series. 

Allen,  T.  Murray : — "Samuel  Johnston  in  Revolutionary 
Times,"—Vol.  XIV.,  p.  70,  (H.  P,,  V). 

Anonymous  : — '^Trinity's  Past,  Present  and  Future.'' — I., 
147,  150,  and  151;  ''The-  Senior  Class  of  1SS8," — I.,  153; 
"Anecdotes  Told  by  Old  Boys"  (of  Trinity  College),  I.  155; 
'Washington  Duke,''— III.,  143;  ^'Julian  S.  Carr/^—lTl, 
145- 
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Armjield,  Frank  ;  —(Editor)  :  ' '■  Guv  New  Professors  ' ' 
(Sketclic^  of  Prolessoi-i)  Aikitis,  Wc^k^,  Hinde,  a!-=d  Stedinan)^ 
— v.,  7;  *'Our  New  Professors*'  (vSketches  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fes-sors  and  Instructors  Crauford,  Nicholson,  F'iowers,  R.  L., 
McDowell,  and  Valentine, — V.  61. 

Avery,  L  B,  :-~''A  Sketch  of  Professor  Will^aui  Trigg 
Gannavvay,*' — Vl.   277. 

Baynhardt.  J,  //..•— "Domestic  Service  in  Colonial  Times," 
— XIL,  141, 

Bassett^  John  Spefjoer  :-—''Som&  Phases  of  E?^rly  Plantation 
Life  m  North  Carolina,"  ~YL,  98;  * 'Southern  Literature  of 
the  Past  and  of  the  Future," — VL,  iSr;  * 'Joseph  Halstead 
Gillespie, "~~IX.,  33;  ''Edward  Grahain  Daves"  (with  por- 
trait), IX.,  224,  (II.  P.,  L);  "Historic  Hillsboro,"-~X.,  66; 
''The  Case  of  the  State  ^vi^  WilL"-~X.,  267,  (PL  P.  IP), 
"Landhclding  in  Colonial  North  Carolina."-—- X.,334  and  393, 
(ILP.,II.)"Runningthe  Blockade  from  Carolina  Ports,"— XL 
I,  (I-L  P.,  IL)L'Historical  Methods, "—XL,  177;  "North  Car- 
olina Methodism  and  Slavery, "—XIL,  531,  (IL  P.,  IV.); 
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BILL  ARP. 

BY   I).    W.    NE^VSOM. 

Id  the  days  vvhen  the  ire  of  the  Irishmen  waxed  warm 
in  the  hojie  of.  teariug  hjost  from  Englnndj  yoirrig  Eobert 
Empjet,  spurred  by  a  vh^ion  of  freedom,  atteini)ted  to 
arouse  an  iii^^iirrectioii  at  Dublin.  But  the  battle  of  Yin- 
egar  Hill  h:;d  somewhat  soured  the  spirit  of  Irish  rebellion, 
and  the  young  Emmet,  after  creutiDg  a  tumult  of  a  lew 
hours,  was  lakeu  prisoner,  tried,  and  hanged.  It  was 
daring  this  turn  til  t  that  idie  Seotcli-Irish  parents  of  Caro- 
line Ann  Maguire  iied  Iroui  lAi<-Av  native  home  in  old  Ireland 
for  a  new  Iionie  iu  the  western  world.  They  settled  in 
Charleston,  South  Garoliiia.  It  nas  there  that  Caroline 
Ann  was  born,  and  it  v,as  ^^he  ^•v]lo  was  to  become  mother 
of  Major  Charles  H.  Sinith,  more  familiarly  known  by  os 
Southerners  as  "Bill  Arp." 

In  the  year  1815,  when  the  yellow  fever  pestilence  spread 
over  Charleston,  Caroline  Ann  v>as  then  a  maid  of  seven 
sumoierSj  and  her  only  brother,  James,  v;as  two  years  older 
than  she.  Their  fulher  iind  moliitu'  had  tied  from  rebellion 
in  Ireland  only  to  fall  the  victims  of  a  deadly,  fever  in  a 
far  away  land,  amid  strange  people.  They  both  died  the 
same  day,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  In  a  vast 
new  country,  an  orphan  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone, 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  loving  parents,  and  the  dream  of 
the  old  Irish  home  over  tiie  sea.  But  the  crovm  of  sorrow 
was  yet  to  come.  During  the  panic  the  brother  and  sister 
became  separated.  James  was  sent  to  Bostou  on  a  sail 
vessel,  while  his  sister  was  sent  to  Savannali,  Georgia. 
Each  was  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  during  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  long  years  they  sought  to  find  each  other, 
yet  sought  in  vain.  But  how  good  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence! James  was  taken  from  the  asylum  by  a  good  man, 
grew  to  years  of  manhood,  and  nmrried  the  good  man's 
only  daughter.     His  sister  nas  taken   from  the  Savannah 
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asylTim  by  a  wealthy  vridow  living  in  Liberty  county,  and 
was  given  the  aclvantagtr'S  of  ;scl"iOoL  The  school  she 
attended  was  taught  by  a  youn.f^  man,  Asabel  Eeid  Smith. 
Yoang  Sniitli  became  attached  to  this  sweet  orphan  girl, 
felt  the  current  of  his  being  set  towards  her,  told  love's 
old  sweet  tale,  and  they  were  inarried  while  she  was  stili 
his  pnpih  Siulrh  made  every  f^ffort  possible  to  assist  his 
young  wife  in  iinding  'her  lost  brotlier,  but  finally  aban- 
doned all  hope.  Tiuit  lost  brother  had  also  sx)ent  njHDy  a 
wear}^  day  and  night  searching  for  the  lost  sister.  He 
visited  Charleston  twice  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  cine 
to  her  whereabcni?.  but  he  too  must  snlier  the  bitterness 
of  disupporarment  and  despair.  Both  the  sister  and 
brother  had  placed  advertisements  in  Xorthern  and  South- 
ern newspai'crs,  but  no  answer  ever  came  from  them. 
The  brother  knew  tliat  somewhere  he  had  a  sister,  an  only 
sister,  and  all  that  nuide  life  bearable  to  himA  in  this  vast 
new  country,  was  the  hope  that  some  day  he  should  look 
into  those  tender  eyes  again,  and.  catcli  something  of  the 
memory  of  other  days.  He  wondered  how  she  would  look, 
and  whether  they  would,  know  each  other.  In  Ills  quiet 
moments  he  pictured  her  to  himself  as  a  full-grown  woman, 
yet  with  ail  tlie  gentleness,  modesty,  love  and  fidelity  of  a 
true  sister.  Has  she  found  any  young  life  to  love,  and  to 
love  her!  Would  to  God  I  could  know  whether  she  is 
comfortable  and  happy!  Shall  1  ever  see  her  again,  or 
can  it  be  tliat  somewhere  in  this  great  land,  grief  shall 
wear  her  tender  life  away,  and  I  be  left  without  a  tie  to 
bind  me  to  a  world  of  sorrow  and  separation !  Such 
thoughts  must  have  crov/ded  and  w^earied  the  hours.  As 
the  years  passed  on,  childi-en  were  born  to  each  of  them, 
and  were  growing  up.  P'inally,  in  the  year  1833,  when 
Major  Smith,  our  '-Bill  At]),"  was  seven  years  old,  his 
father  made  one  more  efTon  to  tind  tlie  wife's  lost  brother. 
He  advertised  in  a  Boston  paper,  and  the  advertisement 
was  seen  and  answered  bv  her  brother  James.     The  answer 
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was  written  in  tears  of  303^  and  13  still  a  sacred  treasure  In 
the  family.  Jameo  boarded  the  first  vesse]  bound  for 
Savamirvii,  for  there  were  no  railroadfj  in  those  days,  and 
in  due  time  landed  there,  taking  a  steamboat  then  to 
Augusta,  and  thence  by  stage  170  niile.s,  to  Lawrenceville. 
'*Bili  Arj)'*  hjves  to  tell  about  the  joyful  meeting,  for 
iiid€K-^d  it  TTiast  liave  been  a  scene  full  of  tearful  joy,  and 
one  that  memory  can  never  lose.  From  tliat  time  until 
death  separated  then],  they  visited  and  revisited,  and  were 
happy  3 II  each  other's  love.  A  kind  Providence  had  kept 
watch  over  theui,  to  bring  them  face  to  face  again. 

And  so  our  *^Biil  Arp,''  born  in  Lawrenceville,  Gwin- 
nette  county,  Georgia,  June,  1820,  chiims  to  be  the  boy, 
the  only  boy,  about  the  house,  but  lie  delights  to  tell 
about  those  visits  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,  sixty- 
fi.ve  and  sixty-seven  years  ago,  and  how,  in  '1834,  his 
parents  and  his  brother  went  to  Boston  in  a  sail  vessel 
from  Savannah,  and  in  passing  Cape  Iiatteras,  well-nigh 
shipwrecked,  and  would  not  risk  the  sea  on  their  return, 
but  his  father  bought  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  good  horses, 
and  the  family  came  all  the  way  to  Georgia  by  land  and 
never  crossed  a  railroad,  for  there  v\'ere  none  to  cross. 

"Bill  Arp"  grew  to  manhood  in  the  village  of  Lawrence- 
ville. His  father  was  Asahei  Reid  Smith,  a  native  of 
Windsor,  Yermont,  whose  grandsire,  Asahei  Reid,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1770,  When  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  his  fatht-r  went  to  Georgia  to  teach  school, 
after  having  acquired  a  good  education  in  Massachusetts. 
He  taught  for  several  years  in  Liberty  county,  not  far  from 
Savannah. 

Daring  the  Civil  War  ''Bill  Arp'*  served  in  rh.e  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  in  lSol-2.  as  Major  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Barton,  who  was  killed  at  Manassas,  and  after  liis 
death,  was  transferred  to  his  successor,  General  G.  T. 
Anderson.  In  18C3  he  was  ordered  by  President  Davis  to 
go  to  Macon,  Georgia,  and  assist  Judge  Nesbit  in  organiz- 
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lag  M  Militaiy  Court  to  try  some  prisouers  charged  with 
treason.  At  a  later  dnh^  he  was  appoiiUecl  J  ndg^i  Advocate 
of  a  Military  Court  at  Rome,  Georgia. 

He  claims  to  be  a  cross  l^etween  Massachusytts  and  South 
Caroliaa,  with  a  rebellions  strain  of  Scotch-Irish  blood  in 
his  veins.  As  did  most  boys  of  those  times,  he  received 
his  share  of  education  in  tlie  school  of  manual  labor.  Re 
attended  college  at  Athens,  Georgia,  vrhere  he  attained 
some  honors  in  his  class,  and,  as  is  not  nnusual  with 
college  boys,  fell  in  love  with  a  '-'Maid  of  Athens,"  and 
sang  the  old  song  wirh  something  of  Byronian  fervor.  But 
he  ionnd  a  more  willing  mate  in  his  own  towm,  and  wedded 
a  lassie  of  sweet  sixteen,  Mary  Octavia  Hutchins,  the 
beantiiub  hazel-eyed,  and  black-haired  daughter  of  Hon. 
Is,  L,  Riitchins,  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

Out  in  thi)  suburbs  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Carrprsvilie, 
in  north  Georgia,  may  be  i>een  ''Bill  Arp\s''  home,  a 
stately,  old-time  mansion  overlooking  the  country  round 
about  Facing  this  mansion  is  a  large  grove,  where  grows 
many  a  stately  oak.  In  the  distance,  hills  and  valleys 
alternate,  and  fast-iiowiug  streams  go  by  in  eudless  song. 
No  fence  surrounds  the  mansion,  no  gate  stands  latched 
against  the  stranger,  no  unfriendly  dog  bids  defiance. 
Everything  breathes  the  air  of  iiospitaiity.  '4:>ill  Arp" 
keeps  open  house  as  in  the  olden  time,  and  all  wdio  come 
are  welcome.  On  the  i^icier  of  his  parlor  mantle  are 
painted  in  golden  colors,  the  words,  '*The  ornaments  of 
this  house  are  the  fripods  who  visit  ns. "  ''Bill  Arp"  is 
truly  a  home-buiider  and  a  home-lover.  His  wife  is  his 
sight-towpr,  his  main  stay,  and  the  tributes  he  pays  to  her 
are  the  charm  of  his  domestic  letters.  She  is  a  model 
liousekeei)er,  a  loving  mother  and  grandmother.  During 
the  Civil  War  she  vv-as  a  refugee,  and  had  an  anxious 
experience  in  fleeing  from  the  invader.  When  asked  her 
age,  she  replies:  --That  depends  upon  whether  I  count  the 
war  in,  or  o;u,  or  double  the  four  vears  of   trouble;  but  I 
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am  now  nearly  ^evcmj.''  Willi  all  these  years,  her 
PocaijODtcis  hair  1^  :is  black  as  over,  and  she  SBldom  sits 
dovai  to  rest,  II  is  the  boast  of  '-Bill  Arp''  that  he  has 
always  been  loyal  and  trne  to  his  wife.  Not  h:)ng  since,  a 
matron  j'ode  five  L'liles  to  see  and  hear  hini,  for  she  said 
she  wanted  lo  see  one  man  who  was  brave  enough  to  adoat 
that  he  was  a  sabdvied  and  oh'edient  husbarid. 

He  lias  a  tender  and  intense  love  for  children,  and  is  a 
man  whom  children  love  instinctively.  He  explains  his 
love  for  children  by  saying:  •'!  am  one  of  ten,  and  my 
wdfe  was  one  of  ten,  and  we  liave  ten  and  they  liave  twenty, 
which  makes  fifty  in  all  that  we  have  had  to  mingle  with/' 
In  his  home,  six  sous  and  four  danghters  have  long  since 
come  to  manirity.  and  thon;":li  they  :\ve  scaUeied  from  New 
York  to  Mexico,  and  from  Florida  to  Sau  Antonia,  they 
still  love  the  olrJ  follzs  at  home,  and  often  come  to^^^ether 
under  the  old  roof  to  talk  and  live  over  the  old  d^iys — 
those  days  of  long  ago,  that  are  the  treasure  of  both  parent 
and  child,  so  resi^lendent  with  the  fulness  of  hope,  sym- 
T>athy  and  love.  Such  a  lioine  is  a  poenj  in  itself.  The 
very  name  brings  thonglUs  and  feelings  iliat  lie  dearest  to 
the  human  hearr.  To  it  fancy  looks  back  from  the  turbu- 
lence of  years,  when  the  vocations  of  life  have  dispersed 
its  inmates  ami  v/eakened  the  connection  of  earlier  years, 
and  nothing  in  the  ordered  universe  appears  so  full  of 
simple  joy,  of  hallowed  vv-orth—yea.  so  rich  in  all  tliat  is 
dear  to  human  life  I  And  so  our  ''Bill  Arp"  feels  a  sad- 
ness as  he  sees  these  large  families  fade  a\7ay.  Still,  he 
realizes  as  the  years  go  by,  that  those  stately  oaks,  the 
colonial  mansion,  hills,  valleys  and  streams  do  not,  after 
all,  make  his  true  home.  Xo  surveyor's  chain  and  com- 
pass set  its  lijiiits,  but  it  is  enibovrered  ;.!.mid  human  hearts. 

As  a  college  boy,  he  organized  and  beciune  editor  of  a 
college  paper  that  kept  the  boys  in  a  ferment  of  fun  and 
expectation.  Aft^r  he  married,  he  studied  law  for  two 
months,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  a  promise  of  cou- 
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tlnuliig  his  studies.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  Rome, 
a  new  aod  thrifty  town^  aud  put  on  the  airs  of  a  veteran 
lawyer.  There  he  pur.-ued  his  professioa  diligently  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  a  niHiiber  of  times  v/as  .Mayor  or 
Aldennaa.  Often  he  indulged  his  critical  and  humorous 
pen  over  the  signature  of  ''Sam  McGrackia,''  a  witty  old 
Irish  well-digger,  but  not  until  the  spring  of  1861  did.  he 
assume  the  nom  vde  plume  of  "Bill  Arp."  lie  infornis  raid 
that  this  came  about  in  the  following  manner: 

*'Some  time  in  tlie  spring  of  1861,  when  our  Southern 
boys  were  hunting  for  a  light,  and  felt  like  they  could 
vvhip  all  creation,  liv.  Lincoln  is^^ued  a  proclamation 
ordering  us  all  to  disperse  and  retire  within  thirty  days, 
and  to  quit  cavorting  around  in  a  hostile  and  belligerent 
manner. 

*'I  remember  writin.i^  an  answer  to  it  as  though  I  was  a 
good  Union  rrjan  and  a  law-abiding  ciiizeu.  and  vras  wiliing 
to  disperse,  if  I  could,  Imt  it  vras  almost  impossible,  for 
the  boys  were  miglity  hot,  and  the  way  we  made  nj)  our 
military  companies  was  to  send  a  man  dovvUi  the  lines  with 
a  bucket  of  water  and  sprinkle  the  boys  as  he  came  to  'em, 
and  if  a  feller  sizzed  like  liot  iron  ru  a  slack  troagh.  we 
took  him,  and  if  he  dident  sizz,  we  dldent  take  him;  but 
still,  nevertheless,  notuithstanding,  and  so  forth,  if  we 
could  possibly  disperse  in  thirty  days,  we  would  do  so,  but 
I  thought  he  had  better  give  us  a  little  more  time,  for  I 
had  been  out  in  an  old  iield  by  myself  and  tried  to  disperse 
myself  and  couldent  do  it. 

*'I  thought  the  letter  ^vas  right  smart,  and  decently  sar- 
castic, and  so  I  read  it  to  Dr.  }^Iiller  and  Judge  Underwood, 
and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  right  smart,  too.  About 
that  time  I  looked  around  and  saw  B\\\  Arp  standing  at 
the  door  with  his  mouth  open  and  a  merry  glisten  in  his 
eye.  As  he  came  forward,  says  he  to  me:  * 'Squire,  are 
you  gwine  to  print  that?' 
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**  *I  reckon  I  will.  Bill,  said  J.  'What  name  are  you 
gwine  to  pat  to  it?^  r-nid.  he..  'I  don't  know  yet,'  said  I; 
*I  bavent  thought  about  a  name.'  Then  he  brightened  np 
and  said:  ^Vvell,  'Squire,  I  wish  you  would  put  mine,  for 
thenrs  my  seutimenis ;'  and  I  promi:=ed  him  that  1  \vould. 

"So  I  did  iiot  rob  Bill  Aip  oi:  his  good  name,  but  took 
it  on  request,  and  now,  at  this  late  day,  when  the  moss  has 
covered  his  grave,  I  will  record  some  pleasant  memories  of 
a  n)an  whose  notoriety  was  not  extensive,  but  who  biight- 
ened  np  the  iliglit  of  many  an.  hour  in  the  good  old  ante 
bell  am.  days. 

''He  was  a  snmli,  sinewy  man  of  135  pounds,  as  active 
as  a.  cat  and  always  presenting  a  bri,ght  and  cheerful  face; 
and  was  as  brave  a  man  as  nature  ever  makes, 

**He  was  an  humble  man  and  unlettered  in  books  ;  never 
went  to  sehool  but  a  mont.b.  or  tvro  in  his  life,  and  could 
neither  read  nor  vrrite;  l.>ut  still  he  had  more  than  his 
share  of  common  sense;  more  than  his  share  of  good 
mother  wit,  and  was  always  welcome  wlien  he  came  about. 

^'Lawyers  and  doctors  and  editors,  and  suck  gentlemen 
of  leisure  who  used  to,  in  t.lie  olden  time,  sit  around  and 
chat  and  have  a  good  time,  always  said,  'Come  in,  Bill, 
and  take  a  seLJt;*  nnd  Bill  seemed  grateful  for  the  corapli- 
mtnt,  and  vv-ith  a  conscious  humility  scjuatted  on  about 
half  the  chair  and  waited  for  questions.  The  bearing  of 
tke  man  was  one  of  reverence  for  his  superiors  and  thank- 
fulness for  their  notice. 

*'Bill  Arp  was  a  contented  man-~contented  with  his 
humble  lot.  He  never  grumbled  or  complained  at  any- 
thing; he  had  desires  and  ambition,  but  it  did  not  trouble 
him.  He  kept  a  ferry  for  a  wealihy  gentleman,  who  lived 
?v  few  miles  above  tovvn,  on  the  Etowah  river,  and  he  cul- 
tivated a  small  portion  of  his  land;  but  the  ferry  v.-ns  not 
of  much  consequence,  and  when  Bill  could  slip  ofl  to  town 
and  hear  the  lawyers  talk,  he  wouhl  turn  over  the  boat  and 
the  poles  to  his  wife  or  his  children,  and  go.     I  have  known 
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biin  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  court  house  for  a  day  at  a 

tirae,  and  with  a  face  all  greedy  for  entertainment,  listen 
to  tlie  leai'Deci  speeches  of  the  lawyers  and  charge  of  the 
court,  raid  go  ho  rue  liappy,  and  be  able  to  tell  to  his 
admiring  lajnily  vvliat  had  transpired.  He  had  the  great- 
est reverence  for  Colonel  Johnstoii,  his  landlord,  and 
always  said  that  he  would  about  as  leave  belong  to  him  as 
to  be  free:  'for,'  said  he,  'Mis.  Johnston  throws  away 
enough  old  clothes  and  second-hand  vittels  to  support  my 
children,  and  tliey  are  always  nigh  euongh.  to  pick 
'em   up.'  '' 

Among  Sou  the -'D  writers,  '^Bill  Arp''  occupies  a  place 
iiniqne  and  interesting,  and  all  his  utterances  are  thor- 
oughly original  in  iheir  good  sense  and  good  humor.  The 
seveniy-tlve  years  of  his  jife  have  been  full  of  varied 
experiences,  and  to  sit  and  listen  as  he  calls  back  the  good 
old  ante-belluni  days,  rekindles  the  fires  that  animated 
the  Blue  ami  th^-  Gray  in  those  dnys  when  it  was  bliss  to 
be  alive,  auvd  pictures  the  period  of  the  Jieconstruction, 
one  feels  himself  transplanted  to  places  enchanted:  and 
though,  there  is  a  pathos  that  comes  with  Ills  story  of  the 
decay  of  the  old  aribtocracy,  his  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
common  people  brings  a  sense  of  comfort. 

His  yeais  a^-e  rlcl)  in  faith,  ricli  in  hope,  and  rich  in 
charity.  Away  back  in  the  olden  days  he  had  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  his  fello'vv-nian,  and  faitli  in  his  country. 
Throughout  the  years,  amid  the  troubled  movement  of 
events,  this  faith  has  abided,  steadfast  and  unyielding. 
It  looked  across  the  years  and  exalted  in  the  enormous 
growth  that  should  crown  this  new  century,  and  to-day  it 
glimpses  the  largess  of  days  that  are  yet  to  be. 

"Bill  Arp"  is  a  man  of  hope,  and  the  workl  instinctively 
covets  the  association  ot  tlie  ho})ef?il  num,  because  lie  is 
the  strong  man,  faithful  and  brave.  Such  a  man  cannot 
have  mean  or  ignol)le  thoughts  about  himself  or  his  fellow- 
man.     He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  vsorrow  and  suffering  to 
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%T}]icli  the  generation  of  Trian  is  beir,  but  his  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  iniiDite,  and  his  soul  claims  kinship 
with  things  eternal.  Such  a  man  finds  no  sorrow,  because 
he  looks  for  none.  If  he  cannot  be  a  Socrates  he  will  love 
study  none  the  less ;  if  he  cannot  be  a  Miio  he  takes  none 
the  less  pride  in  the  care  of  his  body  ;  if  he  can  never  hoj)o 
to  be  a  Cra^sus,  still  he  toils  none  the  less  faithfully. 
Passing  events  and  the  ilight  of  years  lay  no  cares  nx^on 
his  life,  for  years  are  not  the  measure  of  his  life.  In  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy,  he  meditates:  "■!  must  die. 
Must  I  then  die  lamenting?  I  must  be  put  in  chains. 
Must  I  then  also  lament?  I  must  go  into  exile.  Does  any 
man  then  hinder  me  from  going  with  smiles  and  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment?  You  may  fetter  my  leg,  but  my 
will  not  even  Zeus  himself  can  overpower."  Such  a  life  is 
like  the  song  of  a  plowboy,  it  is  twice-blessed;  it  blesses 
him  who  sings  and  him  who  hears.  Amid  a  world  of  busy 
men,  that  is  a  valuable  spirit  which  lifts  itself  above  the 
perturbations,  misfortunes,  disapxoointments,  and  groans, 
and  instead  of  murmuring,  '^Wretched  am  I,  an  old  m.an : 
have  I  kept  my  gray  hairs  for  this?"  exclaims,  ''Dear 
Crito,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  it  be  so,  let  it 
be  so !" 

Hojje  brings  clieer.  Whoever  saw  ♦^Bill  Arp''  when  he 
was  not  cheerful  ?  Whoever  heard  him  sorrow  or  complain  ? 
Unlike  the  Persian  poet  vvdio  continually  complained 
because  he  had  no  shoes  to  wear;  ''Bill  Arp"  is  thankful 
thai  he  has  feet.  Whatever  may  be  to-day's  task,  he  goes 
about  it  with  the  llght-heartedness  of  youth,  and  his 
delight  in  every  duty  is  philosophic.  If  genius  is  the 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains,  then  "Bill  Arp"  is  a 
prodigy.  Ofrtimes,  as  I  have  read  his  letters,  have  I  been 
impressed  with  the  accuracy  with  which  he  sees  every 
detail  of  human  life,  and  the  common  everyday  occurrences 
that  pass  before  us  unnoticed,  become  interesting,  attrac- 
tive, and  instructive  when  he  talks  about  them.     He  has 
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eyes  tlirvt  see,  ears  that  lieafj  aiid  a  lierirt  tliat  feels,  and 
every thJDg  tliar  God  has  made,  to  ]r>m  has  something  of 
interest.  Tie  enjoys  life,  and  knov7s  hov/  to  make  others 
enjoy  it.  A  fe^v  good  men  li-ive  blessed  the  world  v/ith 
their  fortunes,  but  he  has  blessed  men  b}^  scattering  into 
their  life  faith,  ho])e,  love  and  cheerfnbiess. 

Though  Major  Smith  has  passed  the  allotted  years  of 
roan,  being  in  his  seventy-lifth  year,  his  eyesight  is  not 
dimmed,  nor  his  mental  powers  abated.  Old  Father  Time 
has  mellowed  him  down  into  the  love  of  the  Southern 
people.  In  introducing  him  recently  to  a  Mississippi 
audience,  a  colle^^e  prjlesr^ur  said  :  '^I  cannot  say  that 
*Bill  Arj)'  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  South,  nor  the  best 
man,  but  I  will  say  that  he  is  the  best  loved  man  in  all  our 
Southland. '^     What  a  blessed  compliment  was  that! 

Forty  years  ago  he  began  to  write  his  weekly  letters  for 
the  Southern  press,  and  during  all  tliese  years  he  has 
hardly  missed  a  week  in  disp^-nsi ng  good  clieer,  good 
advice,  and  good  philosox^hy  to  the  Southern  people.  His 
letters  are  printed  in  mure  than  700  weekly  papers.  Yerily 
we  Southern  boys  have  grown  up  under  his  tuition,  and 
though  our  iilt^s  conrain  more  than  2,000  letters  from  his 
X)en,  we  are  always  ghid  to  hear  from  him.,  and  it  is  our 
hope  tliat  the  years  will  deal  gently  with  him,  and  fill  his 
declining  days  with  all  that  is  rich  and  hallowed. 
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SOME  NEW  MATTER  RELATING  TO  THP:  MECKLENBURG 
RESOLUTIONS-MAY  31,  1775. 

BY    J.    S.    BASr'>F/rT. 

My  attention  was  called  cliinno'  tlie  past  summer  to  a 
document  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  contro- 
versy long  waged  around  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions. 
Altlioiigh  this  matter  has  been  in  print  since  1895,  it  has 
never  before  been  under  my  observation,  and  I  Jiave  never 
seen  it  referred  to  in  any  discussion  of  the  said  resolutions. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  call  the  attention  of  Akciiive 
readers  to  it. 

From  1772  till  1775  Lord  Dartmouth  vras  English  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonial  depairirieiit.  As  such  it 
was  his  business  to  receive  the  ofhcial  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous higher  officers  in  the  English  colonies.  These  reports 
were  preserved  in  the  Puijlic  Rolls  Oillce,  in  London,  and 
in  recent  years  they  have  been  admirably  arranged  and 
calendared  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manu- 
scripts. The  activity  of  tliis  commission  has  continually 
brought  to  light  important  documents  which  in  one  way 
and  another  have  for  a  long  time  been  lost  sight  o*f .  Tn  its 
investigations  it  found,  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  number  of 
official  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Partuiouth 
family.  They  were  examined  and  nmny  of  them  X)roved  to 
be  letters  and  other  colonhal  reports  addressed  to  the  earl 
Vvdiora  I  have  just  said  v;as  a  Secretary  of  State  from  1772 
till  1775.  The  Royal  Commission  turned  these  over  to 
Mr.  B,  F.  Stevens,  a  reliable  English  student  of  documents 
relating  to  the  colonies.  Avith  instructions  that  they  should 
be  calendared,  The  result  was  a  volurjje  of  G73  i^jages  on 
the  American  documents,  and  this  appeared  in  1895.  It 
is  known  as  Tiie  Fourteenth  Re])ort,  A[)pendix,  Part  X., 
Historical  ^ISS  Commission  ;  The  MSS  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, Vol,  IL 

On  page  323  of  this  voluuje  is  aji  abstract  of  a  letter 
from  Governor  Josiah  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  Dart- 
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mouth,  dated  June  30,  177o.  Thi-:}  letter  was  received  by 
Dartraoutb/ September  10,  l/To,  tmd  was  a  daplicate  of 
another  lett'^r.  It  happened  that  the  original  letter  lias 
been  preserved  in  the  Public  Rolls  Office,  and  it  is  printed 
in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  A^olnnie  X., 
p.  41.  In  it  Martin  uses  the  often  quoted  exx^ression : 
''The  Resolves  of  the  Committee  of  Mecklenburgh,  which 
your  Lordship  will  had  in  the  enclosed  newspax)er,  surpass 
all  the  horrid  and  treasonable  publications  that  the  inllam- 
atory  spirits  of  this  continent  have  yet  produced."  This 
expression  has  been  said  to  refer  to  the  :20th  of.  May  reso- 
lutions. Tao  Public  Rolls  Office,  it  is  said,  once  contained 
the  newspaper  to  which  Martin  referred;  but  it  has  long 
been  lost.  The  value  of  these  newly  calendared  papers  is 
that  the  abstract  of  this  duplicate  letter  supj)lies  this  loss. 
From  the  endorsement  on  it  vre  learned  that  tlie  letter  con- 
tained three  enclosures,  two  of  vrhich  have  been  preserved. 
One  of  these  two  is  the  long  lost  Mecklenburg  resolutions 
to  which  Martin  referred.  Mr.  Stevens's  abstract  which 
relates  to  this  enclosure  is  as  follows : 

^^N.  D.  [1T75,  May  31.]— Resolutions  (20)  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  County  of  ]\leck]enburgh  in  North  Carolina. 
Signed  at  Charlotte  Town,  by  order  of  the  Committee, 
Ephraim  Brevard.  Suspending  all  laws  and  commissions 
given  by  the  crown  and  proposing  measures  to  establish  a 
government  for  the  x^i^ovince.  4  folio  pages.  Endorsed : 
In  Govr.  Martins  of  the  30  of  June,  1775,  No.  34." 

Of  the  three  enclosures  in  Martin's  letter,  one  was  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  council,  June  25,  1775;  an- 
other was  the  resolutions  to  which  I  have  referred;  the 
other  was  a  proclamation  by  the  governor,^     Thus  it  is 


I  The  other  enclosure  preserved  in  the  Dartijooiith  papers  is  the  niiniites 
of  the  Couiicil  of  North  Carolina  for  Juue  25,  1775.  The  third  enclosure  is 
ciissing,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  letter  with  which  the  enclosures  were  sent 
that  it  was  a  proclamatioQ  issued  by  Governor  Martin.  (See  N.  C.  Col. 
Recs.  X, ,  45. ) 
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evident  tbat  the  M^H^kleiiburg  resolutions  to  which  the 
goveiTior  referred  were  those  in  tiie  enciosiire.  TJie  fact  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  controversy.  These  resohitious, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  those  of  May  the  31st,  1775,  about 
which,  there  has  been  no  controversy.  'vYhy  did  not  Mar- 
tin send  tlie  20th  of  May  resolutions?  Tiie  answer  must 
be  tliat  he  knew  nothing  about  them.  Why  did  he  know 
nothing  about  them?  Pie  knew  about  the  resolutions  of 
May  31.  VVouhi  he  not,  also,  have  known  about  the 
more  radical  resolutions  of  May  20,  if  they  had  been 
passed?  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  Martin  says  in 
the  letter  of  June  30,  that  t'he  M^ecklenburg  committee 
sent  an  express  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  with  the 
resolutions  adopted.  Local  tradition  says  that  Captain 
Jack  took  the  resolutions  ox  May  SO  to  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia.  By  the  preservation  of  this  enclosure  it  is 
evident  that  M.artiu  means  to  say  that  the  31st  of  May 
resolutions  were  sent  to  the  Congress.  Does  this  not  prove 
that  local  tradition,  when  it  referred  to  the  May  20  resolu- 
tions, really  confused  them  v/ith  the  authentic  .Alay  31 
resolntions? 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  wdiile  to  recall  another 
point  made  against  the  May  20  resolutions  a  few  years  ago. 
It  \vill  be  remembered  that  Governor  Martin,  in  a  procla- 
mation of  August  S,  1775,  referred  to  resolutions  of  ''a 
Committee  for  the  County  of  Mecklenburg  most  traitor- 
ously declaring  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  Laws  of 
Government  and  Constitution  of  this  countrv  and  setting; 
up  a  system  of  rule  and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  Laws 
and  subversive  of  His  Majesty's  Government.'^  Now  this 
proclamation  came  before  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
met  at  Hillsborough,  x^ugust  20,  1775.  That  body  passed 
a  resolution  tliat  the  said  proclamation  of  the  governor 
'us  a  false,  scandalous,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and  sedicious 
Libel,  tending  to  disunite  the  good  people  of  this  province, 
and  to  stir  up  Tumults  and  Insurrections,  dangerous  to  the 
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penne  of  His  ^.i^j^^sty's  Governm(^7ir,  and  the  safet}^  of  the 
Inh:i)^it:2]U:^,  und  higl^ly  injurious  to  tiie  rlinracteis  of 
several  (jentleuieii  of  acknowledged  Virtue  and  Loyalty: 
and  further,  that  the  said  ])aper  !  proclaiiiatioii]  be  burnt 
by  the  conimon  Hangman."  This  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously.  In  this  Congress  Mecklenburg  eoinity  was 
represented  by  Thomas  Polk,  John  Thifer,  Vraightstill 
Avery,  Samuel  },Iartin,  James  Houston,  and  John  McKnitt 
Alexander.  The  majority  of  these  are  associated  witli  the 
Committee  which  pre])ared  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions. 
They  were  stern  Presbyterians.  When  they  voted  that 
the  charge  of  iVfartin  was  falsa  they  probably  spoke  the 
truth.  If  tlie  20th  of  Ma}'  resulurions  had  been  passed 
they  could  not  have  trathfully  voted  for  the  resokiitions 
at  Hillsboiough,  ncn-  oonld  any  one  else  in  the  Congress 
have  so  voted  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  iu quire  about 
the  facts.' 

Thus  two  blows  are  deali  the  2()th  of  May  resolutions. 
1.  Martin  knew  nothing  about  them  on  June  80,  1775,  and 
the  resolutions  to  wliich  he  referred  in  the  letter  of  that 
date  were  those  of  May  81.  2.  Thomas  Polk,  John  Mc- 
Knitt Alexander,  Waiglitsiill  Aver y  and  others  kne\v  noth- 
ing of  them  on  August  25,  1775,  when  the  above  resolution 
Avas  passed  in  the  Provincial  Congress.  As  the  years  go  by 
more  and  more  evidence  vvill  come  out  on  this  and  other 
unsettled  phases  of  our  history  and  we  shall  at  last  know 
the  truth,  which  is  all  that  any  of  us  can  demand.  To  the 
acquisition  of  the  truth  let  us  proceed  with  unfaltering 
effort  and  without  bitterness. 

I  See  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  X.,  U-i,  164,  ISO.  The  facts  referred  to  above  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  controversy  between  Mr.  W.  W.  Henry,  of  Virginia, 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Graham,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  but  the  latter  cannot  be 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  arguments  of  the  fomier.  (See  Va.  Mag.  of 
Hist,  a.ad  Biog.  IV.,  Ill,  224  and  334.) 
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